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established fact that the Barons’ War did not 

end with the defeat and death Simon Montfort the battle 
Evesham August 1265. Largely because Henry III’s 
policy disinheriting the rebels and granting their confiscated 
lands his supporters, active opposition the king did not cease 
dangerous until July 1267. But historians have not yet 
determined the exact measure and quality the resistance which 
continued the civil war for two years after Henry’s decisive 
victory Evesham. the purpose this article remove 
some the obscurities this problem advancing certain new 
information about the location the rebel groups and the measures 
which the government took subdue them. 

The information contained bundle documents pre- 
served the Public Record their existence already 
known historians, but they have not hitherto received the 
attention which they deserve. The bundle contains nine docu- 
ments, seven which are accounts submitted the exchequer 
by, behalf of, Roger Leyburn, who shared with the Lord 
Edward the command the royal forces, for expenses incurred 
keeping the royal castles Carlisle, Rochester, and Nottingham, 
and campaigning against the rebels Essex, the Weald, and 
the Cinque The two remaining are summaries 
Leyburn’s accounts and were probably made exchequer 
clerks the course auditing the accounts accordance with 
royal The clerks who made these digests also 
consulted and quoted thirteen royal writs directing Leyburn’s 
movements, which are now collected the Public Record Office 
one The finally audited accounts appear the pipe 
roll for Henry III, m28d. These documents provide 
day-to-day account Leyburn’s military expeditions, de- 
scription the different forces constituting his army, the 
number horses and grooms his service, the wages paid 
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the various troops his employ, and the nature and cost the 
commodities purchased for their consumption. The most im- 
portant document no. which day-to-day account Ley- 
burn’s operations during the period when was acting against the 
rebels under royal orders. roll nine membranes, ft. 
114 ins. long and ins. broad. may seen from the speci- 
men membrane printed the appendix below, written 
diary form, the record Leyburn’s movements being sup- 
plemented account his kitchen and stable expenses for 
each day. The daily accounts conclude with note the total 
expenditure for the day. The number and wages the troops 
are entered the dorse the roll, and also the exchequer 
summaries, which may have been compiled from the notes the 
dorse no. from some more detailed account which 
longer extant. 

proper this point preface closer examination 
these documents with brief account Leyburn’s previous 
career and his rise the prominent position which find him 
holding after the battle Evesham. The son Kentish 
knight who held seven knight’s fees Leyburn was born 
about the year Nothing known his progress until 
discovered, July 1253, member the king’s house- 
hold during Henry’s visit Gascony.* 1257 served with 
Edward his Welsh campaign against Llewelyn‘; the same 
time was acting bailiff Edward’s lands, his misconduct 
this office resulting his conviction the exchequer July 
1262 charge embezzlement. punishment his lands 
were taken into the king’s hands for three Before this 
setback had been close alliance with Edward, supporting the 
prince during his estrangement from Henry 1260, and only 
rejoining the royal party after Edward’s formal reconciliation 
with his father May After his disgrace 1262 threw 
his lot with the marcher group—John Giffard, John Vaux, 
Roger Clifford, Ralph Basset, Hamo Lestrange, and James 
Audley—who were odds with the royalist July 
1263 Leyburn was actively co-operating with Simon his attack 
Henry’s forces New but before October had 
deserted the royal cause and had brought his fellow marchers 
over with him. August 1263 their conversion was formally 
recorded and Leyburn received substantial rewards for his part 
this consolidation Henry’s power. August was 
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appointed steward the king’s December 
warden the Cinque Ports—an extremely important post from 
the military point view—and the seven hundreds the 
December, Henry travelled France, Leyburn was one the 
few who accompanied contemporary chronicler, de- 
scribing Leyburn’s volte-face, wrote that Saul became Paul and 
the wolf was made 

But whether not his motives rejoining the king were 
selfish, Leyburn never again acted disloyally. fought for 
Henry Northampton® and successfully defended Rochester 
against was member the king’s council 
Associated with the marcher lords, Audley, Clifford, 
and Mortimer, valiantly and persistently upheld the royal 
cause Wales during Montfort’s ascendancy after the battle 
the cost losing his custody the Cinque Ports 
Henry repeated attempts defeat the 
marcher royalists show how significant was their opposition. 
The Lord Edward’s escape from Simon’s custody was effected with 
Leyburn’s and theatrically crowned his work 
saving Henry’s life the decisive battle 

His support had been capital importance the royalist 
party during the critical spring and summer 1265 and his 
standing was high after Simon’s defeat and death. Henry was 
not slow reward him with offices and land. was immediately 
entrusted with the conduct the important military operations 
against the outstanding rebels, which will described detail 
later this article. October was appointed custos 
Carlisle castle and sheriff December 
was nominated commission four charged with the collection 
escheats, wardships, and marriage dues for the next two years 
and the expenditure the proceeds the repair the royal 
castles and the payment the king’s debts 
February 1266, was reappointed sheriff and 
March warden the seven hundreds the Sometime 
during the winter, Edward had deputed his office warden the 
Cinque Ports and chamberlain Sandwich Leyburn, for 
April 1266 Leyburn turn appointed Thomas Sandwich his 
own September 1266, his knight, Sir Roger 
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Leyburn, special favour account his many 
Henry requested ‘all persons receive him everywhere with 
due honour the king’s December was 
appointed custos Nottingham castle.2 was also justice 
the forest north the and active member the 
king’s council.4 

addition these offices further profited from Henry’s 
unstatesmanlike policy rewarding his supporters with the 
lands the disinherited rebels. Leyburn was Kentishman 
his father had held knight’s fees Leybourne, Langley, Ridley, 
Nutstead, Bowley, and Cranbrook, all Kent himself 
seems have lived not Leybourne, but the neighbouring 
manors Leeds and territorial acquisitions 
during the winter 1265-6 lay mostly within the boundaries 
Kent. His military duties also were the main confined this 
district, and possible that this concentration lands and 
offices the same county was not mere coincidence. During 
the six months following Evesham, Leyburn received seized 
for himself the following rebel lands Kent Stephen Soldang’s 
holding Suthover Henry Montfort’s holding Ringwold 
the Earl Oxford’s holding Fleet the royal demesne manor 
which was granted him for life December 
condition that paid annual rent £32 15s. the ex- 
chequer Ralph Perot’s lands Knowlton and Hedeling 
other lands Hoplands Richard Grey’s manor Ho, 
valued £72 Ralph Martel’s messuage and carucate 
East Robert Crevequer’s lands Bockingfield, 
Chatham, and Otterden, worth £40 p.a., and £15 worth land 
1261 seized the manor Hoath from 
Walter Brussels, London 1271 and his wife 
exchanged the Huntingdon manor Stocton, which had 
seized October for the manors Ashford, Packman- 
stone, Buckwell, Bromeneswith, Iburnesdene, and Sherle, with 
the advowson the church Ashford, private treaty with 
Roger Rollung and Maud Ashford.” 


1258-66, 636. Ibid. 1266-72, 20. 

Close Roll, 1264-8, passim. below, 207. 

Book Fees, 607; ii. 665. 
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was granted weekly market and other privileges Mote November 1266 
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Leyburn married Eleanor Quincy, the daughter William 
Ferrars, and widow Roger Quincy, Earl Winchester, between 1264, when the 
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Beside the lands already mentioned, Leyburn also held the 
manor Nether Hardres, which was rented John 
1253, Gascony, Henry granted him the land Roger Connel 
which had escheated the king Connel’s the 
same year received Walter St. John’s lands Nessindon.? 
1260 Henry gave him the manor March 
1268 received John Watton’s land the hundred 
the wood Brishing,’ land Renham, Upchurch, 
and Hartlip service quarter knight’s and one half 
knight’s fee November 1271 was enfeoffed 
jointly with his wife the manors Bodon, Warehorn, and Buck- 

Moreover, held lands counties other than Kent. 
December 1266 Henry recognized his ownership the manor 
Stanford, Berks., which had seized from the unfortunate 
earl Derby October also seized, the same month, 
the manor Swallowfield and messuage and carucate John 
Despenser His only other Berkshire possession was 
the manor Sussex was granted John Mansel’s 
manor Preston October The same month saw his 
wealth increased the grant Thurrock manor, Essex Berton 
Manor, Oxford; messuage Ralph Perot Chalton, Wilts 
Peter Montfort’s houses Westminster and John Despenser’s 
land Great Berwick, Shropshire, which, having once belonged 
Leyburn’s father, had been granted the son Despenser 
Cumberland, the same time, received the 
forest Inglewood, the manors Kirkoswald and Burgh 
Sands, and all the lands Adam Westmorland 
was granted the castles Brough and Marlestang and the 
manor Kirkby probable that his justiceship 
the forest north Trent and his shrievalty Cumberland 
were least part cause for Leyburn’s acquisition lands the 
northern counties. The possession land would lend authority 
his office. this consideration which appears have in- 
duced him concentrate his southern lands Kent—it has 
already been noticed that exchanged manor Huntingdon 
for lands situated Kent. Both his lands and his duties were 
largely located the north-west and south-east England. 
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exacting and important was his work Henry’s general 
and councillor the eighteen months that followed Evesham 
that most his offices had performed deputy. The 
shrievalty Kent, the chamberlainship Sandwich, the custody 
Carlisle, Nottingham, and Rochester castles and, most probably, 
the justiceship the forest beyond Trent, were all administered 
this way. Only thus was able conduct person the 
campaigns recorded the documents which are now about 
discuss. And must borne mind that his success 
failure depended the main the capacity the king re-establish 
his peace and authority. 

The first important commission entrusted Leyburn after 
Evesham was attack the city London, which.the citizens 
still held the Montfortian interest. Writs instructing him 
advance the city were issued Henry from Winchester 
August and from Windsor The roll con- 
taining his daily movements shows that Sunday, October, 
travelled with his household from London Windsor, and 
returned London the following day with train sixty-four 
horses. stayed London until the 7th, and succeeded 
storming the Tower.? was probably under his influence that 
the citizens renewed their loyalty the king agreement 
which was enrolled the patent roll Leyburn 
had already left for Essex the 8th, and did not return until 
the His object was all probability the suppression 
those disinherited who made Essex one the principal centres 
disaffection during the next nine months. But brief 
excursion can have been little more than reconnoitring ex- 
pedition. 

His next task, that subduing the rebels who had resorted 
the Weald, was entrusted him royal writ 
Leyburn was already Canterbury and proceeded without delay 
tractandum firmandum gentes illarum partium. spent 
the night November Newenden. the 6th journeyed 


Woodmere, leaving his household Newenden. rejoined 


them the 7th and the whole company proceeded Battle. 
the 8th they went Etchingham, the 9th Headacre, 
where his kitchen was replenished with consignment foodstuffs 
from Maidstone. the reached Farley, where his 
expedition concluded after only week’s manoeuvres. His 
household expenses for the week totalled 6s. 74d. The number 
grooms (garciones) and horses varied from day day. 
commenced his campaign with grooms and horses. the 
6th had train seventy-five horses, the 10th, sixty-three, 


Exch. Misc. 1/41, nos. and 10. no. 
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the 11th They were probably pack-horses hired 
locally for each day’s march. Although himself left the Weald, 
Leyburn took measures keep the rebels check after his 
departure. Two hundred archers were left behind pro nundinis 
boscis illarum partium vacuandis latronibus insidiatoribus 
illis partibus, pro pace domini regis custodienda.2 Each 
archer received 3d. per day the total wages amounted £115 
consequently the Weald must have been patrolled for days. 

Leyburn’s circular march and the reference ambushers 
suggest that the rebels the Weald were not assembled one 
force, like the dissidents who had invested the isle Axholm 
this period under the command Simon Montfort the 
Younger, but were waging guerilla warfare small bands. 
The roll also implies that the breakers the peace were im- 
pelled freebooting rather than political motives. difficult 
either establish refute this contention. year later, 
February 1267, when negotiations were proceeding between the 
government and the rebels Ely, the latter denied the accusa- 
tion that they plundered indiscriminately and blamed certain 
irresponsible and lawless loyalists for the prevalent 
Probably the Weald unrest was caused not only bona-fide 
rebels—the disinherited—but also professing loyalists and 
robbers owing political allegiance. Leyburn seems have 
considered police force two hundred archers sufficient 
complete the pacification and probably returned 
whither had been preceded the king, the court and the 
papal legate Ottobuono, who had landed with the queen Dover 
October and met the king Canterbury two days later.® 
Leyburn was London December,’ and probably accompanied 
Henry and Ottobuono the parliament which had been convened 
Northampton, for witnessed charter Windsor the 
day Henry’s departure from the 

was decided Northampton send Prince Edward 
against the Axholm rebels and set off forthwith, recruiting 
his forces route from the faithful’ Nottingham and 


Ibid. (dorse). The dorse contains Leyburn’s military distinct from his house- 
hold expenses. states that the archers served for days. MS. no. the ex- 
chequer digest Leyburn’s accounts, states that the period service was days. 
This would suggest that the exchequer clerk consulted not MS. no. but some other 
account, now lost, which MS. no. either preliminary draft parallel but 
independent statement. the same clerk kept the household and military accounts, 
may well have noted the latter the dorse the household roll, addition 
keeping more formal and correct statement military expenditure. 

Chron. Rishanger (Camden Soc.), 63. 

attested charters there and November (Chanc. File and 
Cal. Ch. 294). 
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smaller force under Osbert Giffard was detailed besiege 
Kenilworth castle, which was still rebel Leyburn 
accompanied neither. Instead, was dispatched with Robert 
Walerand diplomatic mission London,? probably dis- 
cuss with the citizens the proposals which were finally defined 
the treaty between king and city concluded January 
Then, January, ten days after Edward had received the 
submission the Axholm rebels Bickerditch Sherwood 
Forest, royal writ was issued from Northampton directing 
Leyburn attack Sandwich, cum maior pars portus 
galeotensibus inimicis rebellibus nostris adhereat galeo- 
tenses portu predicto receptum left London the 
same day and spent the first night his journey Sandwich 
Lullingstone. passed the next night Aylesford, where 
breakfasted the 6th before proceeding his manor Leeds. 
the 7th reached Wye, the 8th arrived Canterbury. 
There stayed until the 14th, pro adunando—either re- 
cruiting his own forces completing the pacification the 
neighbourhood. the 14th travelled Eastry, his train 
sixty-six horses augmented 106, his grooms, each whom 
was paid 14d. per day, numbering seventy-nine all. the 
following day captured Sandwich the first assault, and 
stayed there until January, his horses reduced sixty-seven, 
his grooms His expenses for the Sandwich 
campaign, calculated from January February, totalled 
£124 12s. 8d.6 The detailed expenses are noted MS. no. 
and MS. no. (dorse). Imbert Montferrant, knight the 
king’s household who had formerly acted royal envoy and 
ambassador,’ was paid 12s. 4d. for repairing Leyburn’s siege 
engines. Another person received 5s. for preparing stones 
for the catapult. Master Peter the engineer and his assistants 
received for unspecified services and for strengthening 
the seaside brattice, after the capture the port, with the aid 
Imbert Montferrant’s engine, the Stephen Penchester, 
Edward’s deputy-keeper Dover and the Cinque was 
paid 10s., and another 10s. recompensed four mounted 
crossbowmen and six serjeants arms, the latter having been 
hired for five days from the Dover garrison. Both serjeants and 


Chron. Fitz. Thedmar (ed. Riley), 87. Exch. 1/41, no. 
no. no. Close Roll, 1261-4, pp. and 121. 


Rishanger states that engine called was employed the siege 
Kenilworth the following July, varias infra divisiones continens sagittarios 
interducendos (p. 56). 

and Rye (ibid. 589); December 1267, was made constable Dover; 
October 1268, sheriff Kent (C.P.R. 1266-72, pp. 171 and 269). 
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crossbowmen were paid uniform daily wage one shilling 
Other forces must have co-operated the assault Sandwich— 
possibly the twenty Yarmouth ships, manned crew 
800 men, which had been instructed arrive off Sandwich 
January attack the Cinque Ports’ galleys which had sacked 
and burned Portsmouth November.? But there 
mention Leyburn’s accounts these any other auxiliaries, 
and his only other claim was for £200 compensation for horses 
killed during the 

Further instructions were issued him February, when 
writ was sent him from Westminster bidding him strengthen 
and fortify the port Hastings prout partium 
adiacentium magis videris left Simon Creye 
and his son William Leyburn command Sandwich 
and proceeded Hastings the 20th. stayed 
there until March, when paid nine days’ visit London. 
The attempt the papal legate mediate between the govern- 
ment and the Cinque Ports had been fruitless, and Leyburn’s 
visit London probably had its object the completion 
arrangements for the projected siege Winchelsea, which 
was co-operate with Edward and fleet levied from the towns 
Yarmouth, Lynn, Ipswich, Orford, Blakeney, and 
Leyburn returned Hastings March, and the following 
day moved his forces against Edward and Ley- 
burn were the principal royalist commanders, and their combined 
resources probably represented the strongest force which the 
government could muster without summoning parliament 
the south coast and exacting military service from the baronies. 
The size Edward’s contingent not known, but Leyburn’s 
account rolls state that captione portus 323 Welsh archers were 
hired for two days the customary wage 3d. each per day 
and another 254 the same terms for one William Ley- 
burn and Simon Creye had also joined him, but was com- 
pelled send them back Sandwich, where the barons had 
revolted once more. Hastings capitulated immediately before 
the combined sea and land attack which was launched the 


no. probably wrong stating that seven crossbowmen were hired. 
calls them equites—no. omits the word equites. This bears out the 
suggestion, already advanced, that no. was not the only account military ex- 
penses submitted the exchequer. 

Close Roll, 224. 

nos. and July 1266 was allocated 200 marks, out the 


fine which the Londoners paid for the king’s goodwill, for his expenses Sandwich 
(C.P.R. 1258-66, 613). 
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24th, and peace treaty was drawn which was enrolled the 
patent roll Leyburn’s expenses for the fortification 
Hastings and the attack Winchelsea totalled £40 1s. 9d. 
further claim £140 for horses killed the attack and £11 5s. 
wages for the 577 archers was also admitted the 

There some uncertainty the nationality these archers. 
E101/3, no. describes them but no. and the 
pipe roll call them The 500 archers whom Leyburn 
hired during his Essex campaign the following May are also 
called E101/3, no. but the other exchequer 
summary, E101/3, no. has But even these 
archers were Welsh, appears that bands professional English 
archers could also mobilised. letter close 1264 refers 
archers from the and probable that the archers 
who served the Nottingham garrison were Englishmen. Un- 
fortunately, there evidence the nationality the 200 
archers whom the sheriff Surrey and Sussex was instructed, 
royal writ sent from Northampton May, hire and 
dispatch disaffected London, where the earl Surrey awaited 
them, 

Returning Leyburn’s movements after the taking 
Winchelsea, find record his activities between March 
and April. the latter date, according his household 
account, stayed guest the Cistercian abbey Roberts- 
bridge, Sussex, before proceeding meet the king London 
and accompany the court Now that the Cinque 
Ports had submitted, and police force had been left the 
Weald, and London was temporarily keeping dissatisfied 
the government could risk leaving the south and turn its attention 
other rebel districts. Henry therefore ordered all who owed 
him military service meet him Oxford the third week 
April, prior advancing through Northampton against the 
rebel garrison whose depredations gave the 
midlands little peace. The situation was still serious, and opposi- 
tion the king was not confined Kenilworth. John d’Eyvill, 
Baldwin Wake, and the young earl Derby continued their 
resistance from headquarters the Peak despite the 
promise they had made Bickerditch keep the peace until 
the king had given judgement their cases. and 

1258-66, 574. nos. and 9d. 

Close Roll, 1261-4, p.360. wrongly suggested the index that the Walden- 
ses referred the letter are Vaudois. Cf. ante, lii. 702. 

Ante, xv. 96-8. was hoped that the legate’s presence the Tower would in- 
duce the citizens remain loyal the king. 
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Tickhill castles were rebel hands. Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincoln,? 
and Hampshire were all centres revolt. 

But most dangerous all, because their proximity Lon- 
don, were the rebels who had congregated Essex. Richard 
Thany had been commissioned suppress them far back 
but his efforts were little avail that Henry 
was forced weaken his main attack Kenilworth detailing 
Leyburn lead force into Essex. Instructions this effect 
were issued Leyburn from Northampton but 
had already left Northampton the returned London 
May,’ order, may suspect, organise his expedition 
and ensure that the Londoners would not desert the rebel 
side. For did not return alone London. One chronicle 
states that arrived ‘cum magno comitatu militum serv- 
ientium sub pannis armatorum and E101/3, nos. and refer 
100 archers whom dismissed from his service this time, 
probably after had brought the Londoners heel. That the 
continued allegiance the city was dubious further suggested 
Henry’s action sending company 200 archers 
May meet the earl Surrey The object 
this move may well have been police the city after Leyburn’s 
departure. 

difficult ascertain the exact date his departure for 
Essex. The exchequer summaries, E101/3, nos. and state 
that his campaign lasted from May May, days all. 
These inclusive dates are wrong, for E101/3, no. gives detailed 
account his movements Essex from June. The dorse 
the same document informs that the troops who served with 
him were his employ for periods ranging from days, 
and this fact which probably misled the exchequer clerks 
dating his campaign. Seeing that the period active service 
lasted for days, they counted the days consecutively from 
May, when left Northampton, May. Actually, the cam- 
paign continued until June, and must therefore have commenced 
about May. 

There account the forces under his command both 
no. and no. Montferrant, who had 
served him Sandwich, was again his employ, bringing with 
him three knights and receiving total wage William 
Hatingtot served for days for 9d. per day. Seven royal 
serjeants arms served for days daily wage shilling 


Rishanger, 53. Chron. Fitz Thedmar, 89. 
Chron. Wykes, 187. 1258-66, 655. 


no. and Chron. Fitz Thedmar, 86. 
Close Roll, 1264-8, 191. 
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each. Seven crossbowmen from the royal employ served him 
for days the same terms. employed thirty-two knights 
for twenty-three days total cost £73 12s., each knight 
therefore receiving 2s. per day. Seven royal esquires, who 
served for days, received 8s., and two Peter Chauvent’s 
esquires received 5s. unspecified force Welshmen received 
wages totalling 13s. 10d. Two scouts were paid daily wage 
each for their perilous work, 4s. 6d. all. But the most 
important force his service were the 500 Welsh archers 
servitio domini regis who accompanied his expedition for days, 
the usual wage Their wages totalled £143 
15s. addition, 200 them were provided with tunics priced 
3s. each, the cloth costing all £30. Each hundred archers 
received one mark the day their arrival for travelling ex- 
penses. Apparently the same fee was paid for their return 
journey, for the hundred archers whom Leyburn discharged 
May received the same amount. interesting note that 
all the archers, esquires, crossbowmen, and serjeants arms were 
the royal employ. also noteworthy that the archers 
appear frequently have grouped themselves companies 
100, though glance the number archers who took part 
the attack Winchelsea proves that this was not invariable 
custom. seems that least 600, and perhaps more than 1000, 
archers were the south England this time, and they must 
have found sufficient employment make their stay profitable. 
unfortunate that cannot ascertain whether any archers 
hired their services the rebel party. 

was with this strong force that Leyburn began the Essex 
campaign the latter half May. There evidence his 
movements until the household roll notes his arrival Hertford 
6June. the 7th marched Bishop’s Stortford, the 
8th Braintree, and the 9th Colchester, accompanied 
train horses and grooms. left Colchester the 
12th and arrived Chelmsford the following day. left 
again the 14th and reached Waltham the 16th. The 
membrane ends with account his household expenses 
Waltham until June. had rejoined Henry outside Kenil- 
worth June and find him there again 
probably stayed with the royal army throughout the summer 
its protracted attempt starve the garrison into surrender. 
His household expenses for the Essex campaign totalled 
£117 14s. 04d. and successfully claimed another £110 for horses 
slain during the operations. There indication that 
succeeded bringing the rebels terms, but must have curbed 


1258-66, 610. Cal. Ch. ii. 354. 
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their activities some extent. December the patent 
roll records the surrender group rebels, number, from 
counties far apart Essex, Somerset, Cheshire, and 
These may the Essex rebels against whom Leyburn had acted 
the previous spring, for one them, Adam Waleys, was 
almost certainly member the Essex group.? But what part 
Leyburn played their reduction unknown. is, however, 
safe conclude that London was temporarily freed from the 
rebel menace its south and north. 

further commissions were issued Leyburn during the 
remainder the year. The Dictum Kenilworth was published 
October and the castle garrison capitulated 
Nevertheless, the rebellion was means end. The 
legate’s attempts mediate between king and rebels had been 
frustrated the refusal the rebels accept the royal proposals 
which were later embodied the Dictum John 
Vescy revolted the north, reoccupied his castle Alnwick 
which Henry had confiscated, and the situation became serious 
that Edward was sent north deal with Meanwhile Eyvill, 
recovered from the defeat which had sustained May 
Chesterfield the hands Richard Cornwall’s son, Henry 
Almain, had occupied the isle Ely Many prom- 
inent rebels joined him there. Henry Hastings, the commander 
Kenilworth, preferring help Eyvill rather than make peace 
with the king, resorted Ely after the castle had capitulated.’ 
Hugh Peche and Ralph Berners, powerful Cambridgeshire 
disinherited, did did David Offington, principal 
member the Hampshire group whom Edward had 
defeated May The parliament and ecclesiastical 
council which Henry and Ottobuono summoned Ely Feb- 
ruary 1267 proved dismal failure. The clergy were angered 
the tenth which the pope had granted Henry and refused 
help the king further. The rebels defiantly rejected the 
legate’s mediation and repeated their demands for the dismissal 
aliens from offices church and state, the restitution the 
provisions Westminster, and the restoration all confiscated 
Thus defied, Henry proceeded from Ely Cambridge, 
where made dilatory preparations for besieging Ely. Opposi- 
tion the government reached serious proportions East 
and outbreaks occurred Nottingham, where the 


1266-72, pp. 16-17. Ibid. 37. 

Ann. Londonienses, 76. Ante, xv. 104. 

Ibid. 150 and Ann. Mon. iii. 241. 

Chron. Wykes, 189. Chron. Rishanger, pp. 60-65. 


Chron. Fitz Thedmar, 94. 
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augmented garrison was defeated the Hereford,? 
Surrey and make matters worse, the quarrel 
between the powerful earl Gloucester and Roger Mortimer 
developed January 1267 into dispute between Henry and 
Gloucester, which resulted the latter’s withdrawal Wales, 
where planned interfere behalf the disinherited rebels, 
with whom had long been sympathetic.* 

not surprising, then, that Leyburn was once more called 
into the field supplement the work the various sheriffs and 
special commissioners and keepers the peace. Feb- 
ruary 1267 Henry wrote from St. Edmunds instructing him 
advance person against the rebels who had reappeared the 
Leyburn, who was staying his manor Mote, 
did not leave until March. this date his household account 
recommences with the statement ivit apud Tenterdenn’ 
artandum cum gente Waus pro rege. Thence travelled 
Newenden the 4th, back Tenterden the 5th, and 
Estringhanger the 6th. entered Canterbury the 7th, 
confederationem faciendam nomine mandato regis inter barones 
Quinque Portuum milites Kancia patriam servandam. 
the 9th was Horton, and this the last note 
the account may conclude that had fulfilled his com- 
mission and was returning either Mote rejoin the 
court Cambridge. His train horses varied from 48, 
his grooms from 35. His expenses for the week’s campaign 
totalled £28 6s. 9d. Again, not know whether his mission 
was successful not. The pacification the Weald not noted 
the patent roll until July but was almost certainly 
effected much 

month after Leyburn had concluded his campaign the 
Weald, Gloucester brought matters head marching 
London with strong force retainers. entered the city 
April with the consent the and straightway 
besieged the legate, who had taken refuge the Tower.® 
Gloucester was acting concert with Eyvill, who led part his 
forces from Ely attempt join his new ally London. 
Apparently had already made one abortive march London, 
for March, Henry informed Leyburn that Eyvill cum 
magna multitudine armatorum nuper Insulam Ely exivit 


1266-72, 133 Close Roll, 1264-8, 300; and no. 
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versus partes Londinii divertens, and instructed him pursue 
the rebel leader day and night and hold him tanquam inimicum 
nostrum Perhaps Gloucester found impossible 
begin his march the date which had agreed upon with 
Eyvill, who doubled back Ely soon learned 
postponement. His second sortie was made April,? and 
must have outwitted Leyburn, who did not leave Cambridge 
pursuit until that day Leyburn travelled 
Huntingdon. 9th reached Woburn, the 10th Bedford. 
failed capture the rebels, who reached Southwark safely 
the Despite his failure, Leyburn presented the exchequer 
with bill £11 4s. 84d. for his three-day 

The occupation London startled Henry into action. 
April left Cambridge with the army which had intended 
employ against Ely and encamped Stratford fortnight 
later preparation for assault London.* Leyburn, whom 
find attending the king’s council Cambridge April,’ 
probably accompanied him. was then dispatched from 
Stratford with instructions stock and fortify the castles 
Dover and Rochester, commandeer provisions Kent and send 
them water with the utmost dispatch the ill-provided royal 
arrived Dover May and stayed there till 
the 8th. the following day travelled Sandwich, rejoining 
his household Dover the May Henry sent 
him second letter from Stratford bidding him cross France 
and persuade the counts St. Pol and Boulogne bring all 
available troops aid the projected siege Leyburn 
may have discussed this resort audience with Henry, for 
was Stratford himself any event, crossed 
France May, successfully accomplished his diplomatic 
mission, and returned England note the 
dorse E101/3, no. states that visited Calais and Wissaunt 
his journey. His expenses for the week totalled £30. his 
return travelled Canterbury await the arrival the 
French counts, who had landed Dover May with 100 
mounted 

Leyburn stayed his manor Leeds and June, and 
proceeded Rochester the following day, comites 


Misc. 1/41, no. Annales Londonienses, 77. 

no. Chron. Fitz Thedmar, 95. 

no. 1266-72, 51, and Fitz Thedmar, 96. 
1266-72, 55. Exch. 1/41, no. 11. 
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predictos. stayed there until the 12th, except for visit Leeds 
the 8th. How occupied himself not know—perhaps 
was arranging for the dispatch provisions the royal army 
Stratford, which himself rejoined the this 
time Henry had assembled powerful army against the insur- 
gents, for addition the full feudal military levy,? was 
supported Edward, who had returned with force Scottish 
the two French counts and the great northern 
Gloucester was unequal opposing this formidable 
array and came terms with the king the 16th. His retainers 
and the Londoners were pardoned, and Eyvill’s party were 
allowed eleven days’ grace which make their This 
vitally important triumph the government was momentarily 
endangered yet another revolt Winchelsea, and Leyburn, 
who had returned Leeds the 15th, left for Winchelsea 
the 20th. spent the night Newenden and arrived 
Winchelsea the employed 200 archers deliver 
the and they appear have retaken the port before 
his arrival, for royal letter sent Leyburn June describes 
the port already captured.* The letter instructs Leyburn 
send the captives prison Rochester, and probably visited 
Winchelsea only make arrangements for their dispatch. 
returned Newenden the evening the his stay 
Winchelsea therefore only lasted few hours. The operations 
cost 

His household account no. ends with the note 
his return Newenden. Edward was entrusted with the re- 
duction the Ely rebels. Their leader, John d’Eyvill, had made 
peace with Henry July," and was probably his advice that 
the island capitulated Edward the The rebels engaged 
pay redemption money for the return their estates under the 
rules detailed the Dictum Kenilworth. They were 
financed the clergy who, the instigation Henry and 
Ottobuono, pay the disinherited fortieth 
their income for this The Nottingham garrison, whose 
regular force two knights, twenty serjeants arms, ten cross- 
bowmen and twenty longbowmen, under the command Ley- 
burn’s deputy, Alan Kirkby, had been reinforced the 
arrival Leyburn’s son William and company eight knights 
and twenty serjeants arms, defeated the Nottinghamshire 
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rebels Charnwood Leyburn himself had 
been commissioned July pacify the disinherited Notting- 
ham, Derby, Lancaster, York, Northumberland, Cumberland, 
and Westmorland,? but was haste depart, for find 
him sitting the king’s council and also accom- 
panied Henry Shrewsbury was probably 
present when the peace Montgomery was concluded between 
Henry and Llewelyn, prince Wales, 
judicial commission had been appointed organise the redemp- 
tion rebel estates accordance with the The legate 
Ottobuono was able inform the pope that the peace for which 
had laboured with such zeal during the past three years was 
long last 

There little record Leyburn’s last years. was 
able devote more attention his justiceship the forest, 
and July 1267 was instructed make judicial in- 
quisition through the forests under his August 
1269 attested the agreement made Paris between Edward 
and St. Louis regarding their projected crusade the Holy 
Leyburn had been among the first take the cross and 
had received 1000 silver marks from Ottobuono for 
But although accompanied the expedition which sailed from 
Dover August 1270, returned England before November 
may have caused this change plan, for 
died before November According Wykes his event- 
ful and highly successful career came end October 

conclusion, some mention must made the accounts 
his custody Nottingham, Carlisle, and Rochester castles which 
Leyburn submitted the exchequer. The total expenses for 
each castle are noted E101/3, no. 9d, and the pipe roll 
those for Rochester and Nottingham are also accounted the 
exchequer digests, E101/3, nos. and His expenses for 
Nottingham totalled £513 17s. 8d., his revenue 10d. 
This left £416 18s. 8d. refunded him the exchequer. 
For keeping and garrisoning Carlisle was awarded £195 6s. 
plus £11 13s. 7d. for repairs. His expenses Rochester, covering 
period two years and nineteen weeks, totalled £479 17s. 6d., 
his revenue £157 0s. 3d. The exchequer, therefore, owed him 
£322 14s. 6d. this count. The details his expenses 
Rochester are fortunately still extant. no. gives 
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details the castle garrison. the autumn 1265, during 
the constableship Simon Creye, consisted the seventh 
constabulary knights, five mounted serjeants, ten serjeants 
foot, and unspecified number crossbowmen. From April 
July 1267 the castle was garrisoned four knights, forty 
esquires and their attendants, who were fully occupied prevent- 
ing rising the Weald sympathy with Gloucester and Eyvill. 
bill £148 18s. 74d. was presented the exchequer for this 
period Rex moram apud Stratford cum exercitu suo, 
pro custodienda pace comitatus Kancie. This infor- 
mation supplemented E101/3, no. bundle nine mem- 
branes containing day-to-day account the provisioning and 
repairing the castle. One entry records the dispatch fish 
from Rochester Leyburn’s army Essex June 1266. Mem- 
brane no. discloses the provenance the garrison’s food sup- 
plies. While such general contractor John Hutting supplied 
the castle with large consignments several commodities— 
251 herrings, 151 figs, sheep, salted pigs, rice, raisins, 
the usual practice was buy one commodity only from in- 
dividual group merchants. Thus fish was purchased from 
the men Northfleet and from individual merchants Strood 
oats from the men Maidstone, Leeds, and Nessindon and from the 
reeves Halling and Lullingston rye from Hugh Colchester 
salt pork from the prior Canterbury wine from Peter London 
and Henry the Vintner Sittingbourne. The compiler these 
accounts may perhaps Walter the clerk, who with Roger the 
Vintner supervised the repair the castle drawbridge and 
brattices and kept counter-tallies worth £13 16s. 6d. for the 
expenses incurred 

Leyburn’s household accounts for the periods when was 
campaigning against the rebels also provide interesting evidence 
the amount and cost the provisions purchased for his forces, 
the membrane printed the appendix will show. The prices 
commodities noted the documents differ little from the price 
levels for the pre-war years Thorold Rogers,? and 
one may judge from the price foodstuffs, the war does not 
seem have caused scarcity commodities. But must 
remembered that royal general Leyburn may have been 
position commandeer provisions impose his own terms 
any event, these documents are useful 
addition the numerous household accounts thirteenth- 
century magnates. 

no. History Agriculture and Prices. 
The fluctuation prices from day day remarkable; e.g. June 1267, 


Leyburn paid 2s. 6d. per quarter for oats, the following day paid 3s. 6d., and the 
next day, 3s. (See last three days E101/3, no. printed the appendix.) 
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APPENDIX 
Exchequer L.T.R. Accounts, bundle no. 


Note.—Words square brackets are not the text; words round 
brackets are indecipherable the text, but can determined from their 
place the text, the sequence items for each day being for the most 


part invariable. Numbers reckoned the MS. scores are here rendered 
thus: (i.e. 124). 


Die Lune sequenti ibidem.. cervisia vis. viiid. 
portagio iid. ob. In. id. sagimine ovis vd. 
feno cii equos viiid. Residuum instauro. 
viii quartariis iii bussellis avene xvs. ixd. literis vid. (vadiis 
lvi) garcionum viis. iid. ob. 

Die Martis sequenti ibidem. pane xs. cervisia xs. viiid. 
potagio iid. ob. grosso carne xixs. xd. vid. 
sagimine ovis xxid. salsario xvd. portagio iiid. 
equos dono. vii quartariis iii bussellis avene ixd. vadiis 


garcionum viis. ixs. xid. 
Anno regis primo. 


Die Iovis crastino Cinerum recessit prefatus dominus Rogerus 
domo sua mote ivit apud Tenterdenn’ artandum 
cum gente Waus pro Rege. eodem die pane 
xixs. ixd. iii sextariis vini vs. galonibus cervisie is. 
alleciis vs. vid. summis plays viiis. vid. 
summa dim’ merlingorum viiis. vid. xii welekis iis. 
vid. ob. vadiis xiiii garcionum xxid. ferura iis. xid. 
Ixxvs. id. ob. 


Tenterdenne. 


Die Veneris sequenti. pane xiis. Item solidatis ixd. panis 
prius allocatis. sextariis galonibus dim’ vini 
xvis. ob. cvi galonibus cervisie viiis. iid. 
alleciis vs. vid. Item alleciis prius allocatis. iii summis 
plays’ xiiis. vid. Ini summa dim’ merlingorum iiiis. viiid. welekis 
feno xix equos id. ob. vii quartariis iii bussellis 
avene pretium quartarii iis. vadiis garcionum iis. vid. 
Summa. viis. iid. ob. 


Newendenn. 


Die Sabbati sequenti. (In pane)...s....d. sextariis 

vini iiis. vid. galonibus [cervisie] iiiis. xd. 


avene xis. vd. ob. vadiis xvii garcionum iis. id. ob. 
Summa. ixd. 


throughout the text; cf. ante, 435. 
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[Beneath, and the margin:] Cantuar’ pro con- 


facienda inter milites Kancie barones quinque 


portuum. 


Die Dominica prima Quadragesime fuit expensas domini Nicholai 
Criol’ die Lune sequenti ivit apud Cantuar’ confederationem 
faciendam nomine mandato Regis inter Barones quinque portuum 
milites Kancia patriam servandam. die pane xxiiiis. 
sextariis Dim’ vini xxvs. lagenis cervisie xis. viiid. 

muluellis welekis viiis. viiid. lagenis ostrearum vs. 
xvid. mustardi iii galonibus aceti iis. bussello 
salis vd. xxii libris Amigdalorum iiis. viiid. libris Risus xiid. 
portagio iid. Marescalcia: feno vi/xx. vii iiid. ob. 
quartariis bussellis dim’ avene xviiis. xd. ob. pretium quartarii 
iis. vadiis xxxv garcionum ob. Summa. iis. 

Die Martis sequenti ibidem. pane xviis. picheris vini 
dim’ merlingorum iiiis. welekis ostreis crudis 
ficuum ixd. xxx libris reysinorum vs. gingibor’ 
salsationem faciendam xs. Marescalcia: feno vi/xx. equos 
vs. iid. vii quartariis bussellis avene xvs. (pretium quartarii iis.) 


vadiis xli garcionum vs. id. ob. ferura iiid. 
xvis. id. ob. 


Die Mercurii sequenti apud Hortone. pane vis. 
sextariis xd. ob. quartans. galonibus 

prioris. quartariis bussellis avene xis. vadiis xxix garcionum 

Summa. viid. quartans. 


[Beneath, and also the margin:] prosequendum 


Item die Veneris proxima ante Dominica Ramis Palmarum recessit 
prefatus Rogerus Cantebrigia versus Huntindon’ persequendum 
dominum Johannem Eyville pernoctavit die Veneris sequenti ibidem. 
eodem die pane viis. vii sextariis vini xis. galonibus 
xii salmonibus xviii muluellis viis. vid. Anguillis 
[MS. s.] piscibus emptis aqua dulci xs. bussello salis 
quartariis bussellis dim’ avene xxis. xid. vadiis garcionum 
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Die Sabbati vigiliis Palmarum. [No entry. Two 
lines blank.] 

Dominica Ramis Palmarum. pane vis. iiid. vinum precomp- 

Bedeford utato. vi/xx. xiii galonibus cervisie xis. Coquina: 


muluellis viiis. lupis aquaticis rochiis viiis. 
sale id. ob. cetera precomputato. cepo ob. quartans, busca 
quartariis bussellis avene xvis. iiid. pretium quartarii xxd. litera 
vadiis lvi garcionum viis. iid. ob. quartans. 


Item redditu prefati Rogeri apud Lond’ Bedeford adivit Kanciam 

pro castro Dovor’ castro Roff’ muniendis pro victualibus 

pro comitibus Sancti Pauli Bolonie. 

Item die Veneris ante Portam Latinam venit apud Dovor’ pro 

predictis negotiis. die pane iii sextariis vini vs. 


congruo xviiid. makerellis xiid. turbuto viiid. ob. 
busca vid. carbone Marescalcia: feno equos xxd. 
quartariis iiii bussellis dim’ avene vis. xd. litera iis. iid. 
xviii libris cere xs. vid. Summa. id. ob. 


Die Sabbati ibidem. pane vis. sextariis picheris 
dim’ vini viid. galonibus cervisie vs. libris aliman- 
dorum xvd. muluellisiis. makerellis xiid. dimidio summe 
plays iiis. barcio mari xviiid. congruo xxid. ob. butyro 
ovis vid. aceto pipere id. ob. busca xxd. 

Marescalcia: feno xxxvi equos xviiid. quartariis 
bussellis avene vs. cyrpis aulam xiid. id. 

Dominica sequenti ibidem. pane vs. sextariis vini 
preter precomputatum iiis. quartans. xviii galonibus cervisie 
xvid. quartans. grosso carne viis. ob. iiii caponibus 
xid. bussellis [avene] Summa. xxiis. vid. ob. 


Die Lune sequenti ivit apud Sandwyc’ familia remansit apud Dovor’ 
pro qua eodem die pane iis. vino vd. cervisia 


Coquina: carne iis. Marescalcia: feno 
xxi equos xd. ob. avena iis. iiid. busca Summa. viiis. 
vid. ob. 


Die Martis sequenti. Rediit apud pane vis. 
sextariis vini vs. xlii galonibus cervisie iiis. vid. Co- 
pulletria iiis. id. aceto sale iid. busca xiid. ovis ixd. 

feno xviii equos ixd. bussellis avene 
ob. xlvs. iid. ob. 


Dovor’. 


Die Mercurii sequenti transfretavit quo moram illo die traxit usque 


Hic transfretavit diem Mercurii inmediate sequentem per quos dies 
dominus 


expendit una cum passagio libras. 


} 
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Die Mercurii proxima ante Pentecosten. redditu dicti Rogeri 
Cantuar’ partibus transmarinis venit apud Cantuariam obviam 
predictis comitibus venientibus predictis partibus. 

Eodem die Mercurii. pane xxviis. vid. xxx sextariis vini ls. 
iis. vid. iiii libris Risus xiid. novis fabis vid. quartrono 
gilofr’ uncio gingeber’ xiid. quartrono carnis bovium 
xis. iii parvis baconibus vs. multonibus xiiis. cix aucis 
xxs. vd. caponibus pane emptis xvis. iid. xxxvi pullis 
summa plays viiis. vid. dimidio summe solearum iiis. 
bremis doree iis. viiid. porpeys vs. ovis xd. ob. 
salsario iis. id. discis iis. vid. dimidio centum cyphorum 
xxx picheris xviiid. quartariis carbonis quartrono busce 
ilis. vid. ob. ulnis canevasii coquinam quartans. 
feno equos iiis. viid. ob. quartariis bussellis 
avene ixs. cyrpis aulam xid. ferura viid. 
xli. ixs. xid. ob. 


Diebus Iovis Veneris sequentibus apud Ledes 
quibus nichil computatur quia manerium suum. 


Die Sabbati sequenti venit apud Rof’ comites predictos. eodem 


die pane xviis. iii sextariis vini vs. 


muluellis iiis. viiid. dimidio summe merlingorum iiis. 
plays iis. vid. xii congruis iiis. vid. smeltis capris 
marinis xixd. ovis vid. mustardo id. 
ix/xx equorum fenum emptum viis. vid. ob. quartariis iii bussellis 
avene viis. id. ob. Item xii quartariis bussellis dim’ avene xxxis. 
xd. pretium quartarii lis. vid. Summa. xis. ob. 

Die Pentecosten ibidem. pane xviis. iiiid. iii sextariis vini 
vs. clvi galonibus cervisie viiid. carcosis dim’ carnis 
bovium xvs. iii multonibus iiiis. vitulis iiis. gallinis 
pullis xid. sale iiid. busca xvid. ob. Marescalcia: feno 
equos viis. vid. ob. quartariis dimidio avene ixs. Item 
quartariis avene idem xiiiis. pretium quartarii iiis. vid. 
quartariis dimidio liberatis vi/xx. Item vadiis lix equorum 
pro defectu avene xis. ob. quartans. literaxvd. ciiiis. 
ob. quartans. 

Die Lune sequenti ibidem. pane xixs. sextariis 
dimidio vini xxiis. vid. pretium sextarii xxd. cxvii galonibus cer- 
visie ixs. ixd. bussello dimidio alborum pisorum xviiid. 
carcosis carnis bovium xxxis. iii porcis ixs. vid. bacone 
xiii multonibus xxis. viiid. vitulis viis. xxx caponibus 
vs. duodenis pullis xis. dim’ ovis xii galoni- 
bus lactis xiid. pipere croco xviiid. busca iiis. xd. ob. 
feno ix/xx. equos viis. vid. ob. iii quartariis avene ixs. pretium 
quartarii iiis. vid. Item pro vadiis vii/xx. equorum pro defectu avene 
xxvis. cyrpis viiid. 

Summa, xviis. id. ob. Summa istius rotuli vili. xis. iid. 
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The Deposition Richard and the 
Accession Henry 


Lords’ Report the Dignity Peer, dated May 1820, 

stated that Henry IV, obtaining the throne against the pre- 
vailing opinion hereditary right, depended for his title wholly 
the authority the Lords and Commons, summoned the 
name Richard attend his Parliament, assuming the character 
representatives the three estates the realm, accepting 
that character the forced resignation Richard and then assuming 
the power pronounce his deposition, and the the 
throne, and advance Henry the throne vacant Stubbs 
went further, and believed that Henry became king authority 
parliament made the validity parliamentary title in- 
dispensable Recently Mr. Lapsley has withdrawn 
from the position taken Stubbs, though has not gone 
back entirely the position the believes that 
there was some question parliamentary title for Henry, but 
that the latter refused this because its constitutional implica- 
tions and that was elected authority, not the estates 
parliament alone, but authority the estates and others who 
had been invited present September, the day 
Richard’s deposition. The record these proceedings was 
worded, however, give the impression that parliament had 
actually given its consent and authorization the events the 
day. 

None these views, shall venture suggest, can ac- 
cepted stands. The Lords’ Reports made important con- 
tribution emphasizing the non-parliamentary nature the 
assembly which Richard deposition took place. Stubbs 
unwisely ignored this, and Mr. Lapsley had both restore and 
amplify their interpretation, and examine more scientifically 


Op. cit. 348. Const. Hist. ii. 533. 

Parliamentary Title Henry ante, xlix, 423 577 Richard 
Last Parliament ibid. 53-79. Comments the views expressed these 
articles were offered Mr. Richardson Richard Last Parliament’, 
ibid. 39-47. 
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the evidence which was based. showed conclusively the 
need for some explanation the wording adopted the official 
account the transactions September, the and 
process incorporated the Rolls Parliament, and widely 
copied contemporary chroniclers. All previous attempts 
understand the procedure 1399 had been vitiated accept- 
ance this and process’ being accurate and fair 
report, whereas Mr. Lapsley, following the important lead 
given Professor Galbraith and Miss was able argue 
convincingly that had been drawn deliberately 
But his further view the meaning and intention the record 
and process’ not easy accept. seems probable that, 
understand this document aright, the reaction against Stubbs 
must carried further still. must extend re-examination 
the whole political and constitutional background the crisis 
1399. 

Engrossed the constitutional aspect the deposition, 
Stubbs failed notice, least bring out, the fact that 
the political problems which confronted Henry Lancaster 
1399 were far more urgent and important than the con- 
stitutional ones. this has been followed every modern 
writer the subject. Yet, this respect, his conclusions seem 
almost exactly the reverse the truth. will sug- 
gested below that the constitutional issues presented the pro- 
cedure Richard’s deposition were comparatively unimportant 
Henry IV, because was faced with the problem serious 
and menacing political opposition the whole design, and because 
attached little value the precise formalities which attended 
its execution, long they did not give the opposition chance 
making itself too plainly felt. The nature this opposition 
Henry the first problem which must dealt with below. 

The constitutional background presents questions almost 
equally important but they are not simply concerned with the 
events 1399. They are concerned, more generally, with the 
nature parliament and the relations, parliament, the 
monarch and the estates. conception this relationship was 
established Stubbs, and has been accepted since his time, 
which alone the theory parliamentary title’ Henry 
could based, and this, may now suspect, variance with 
the weight evidence available the nature the parlia- 
mentary assembly from the days Edward least those 
Henry VIII. the suggestions made below are correct, was 
never possible, even revolution, for parliament judge and 
depose monarch who had summoned it, who was integral 
and necessary element its assembly and who dissolved 


Deposition Richard IL’, Bull. John Rylands Library, xiv. 125-81. 
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his abdication death. evident that our second urgent 
problem will the nature the conception parliament which 
would permit Henry even have contemplated parlia- 
mentary authorization for the revolution 1399. 

third problem deserves, and has not yet obtained, serious 
consideration specifically for the light that might shed the 
procedure Richard’s deposition. This the deposition 
Edward II. Though Mr. Lapsley rightly argued strongly 
its importance, did not subject the same careful scrutiny 
which bestowed the records for 1399. Yet has im- 
portance for far greater than that simply the only pre- 
cedent available for Richard’s deposition. has not been 
suggested, and there fact proof, that any misrepresentation 
occurred 1327 comparable with that which now know have 
taken place the later date. are doubt the mean- 
ing the records Richard II’s deposition, the nature 
the facts, surely obvious precaution examine the 
existing precedent with every care. Perhaps neither Stubbs nor 
even Mr. Lapsley adequately appreciated the fact that, the last 
analysis, the approach understanding the procedure 
adopted the revolution 1399 through the only existing 
precedent, that the deposition Edward 


The question the political background turns largely the 
relations between Henry and the northern magnates. Here, 
recent research has tended attach much more weight the 
Percy tradition, expressed strongly Hardyng, that the Percies 
opposed Henry’s design the throne the very last. 
now seems likely that, the first place, though Richard was 
betrayed Conway,! Henry Percy, least, had negotiated with 
him good faith. Henry Lancaster’s design claim the 
throne was only subsequently disclosed. 

This the impression given scrutiny both the chronicles 
long accessible, and the fragments recently printed Professor 
Galbraith and Miss Clarke. According the later Davies 
Chronicle, was Lancaster and Thomas Arundel (not who 
told Richard Flint that ‘he sholde lenger The 
continuation the Polychronicon preserved Whalley and the 


the Dieulacres Chronicle, Bull. John Rylands Library, xiv. 173. 

Ed. Davies (Camden Soc.), 16. 

Bull. J.R. Lib. xiv. 144. Postmodum prefatus dux cum complicibus suis ivit 
Cestriam ubi dominus Ricardus rex securitate sibi facta per sacramentum domini 
Thome Arundel comitis Northumbrie venit Cestriam colloquium, sed prefatus 
dux Herefordie contra iuramentum predictum cepit ibidem eundem Ricardum regem 
ducens London posuit turri London’ custodia.’ 
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Kirkstall Chronicle both throw the onus the decision regard 
Richard captive Flint, pointedly Henry himself. 
This is, course, northern tradition, and though agrees 
perfectly with might difficult accept there 
were anything directly contradicting from the south. But 
that not the case. All that can place against the version 
followed the Mort. And even Creton, 
convinced though was Northumberland’s treacherous in- 
tentions, represents Lancaster acting without Percy, once 
Richard was safely his 

The weight evidence, even allow for the untrust- 
worthiness Hardyng, against Northumberland’s having 
agreed, already before the interview Conway, any plan 
Henry Lancaster claiming the throne. may perhaps 
conclude that still regarded binding Lancaster’s oath, taken 
Doncaster, that would not this. so, might well 
opposed the whole project which unfolded itself after 
Richard’s captivity began Flint. There fact strong 
Percy tradition, expressed and the manifesto 
that was. And there the strong, independent evidence 
the Dieulacres Chronicle: ‘sed probabile signum erat quod 
Henricus Percy hoc non consenciit quia die coronacionis 
festum non incedit quia pro certo ipso invito coronacio facta 
fuit quia Henricus dux iuravit aliis duobus Henricis super re- 
liquas Bridlynton quod coronam nunquam affectaret 


Kirkstall Chronicle, ibid. xv. 134: dominus dux Lancastrie certitudin- 
aliter sciret dominum regem Walliam intrasse, festinavit illuc ire, cumque non 
multum distarent, misit regem comitem Northumbrorum cuius verbis per- 
suasionibus multiphariis dominus rex assensem prebuit dieque sequente convenerunt 
dominus rex dux Lancastrie diffinito consilio domini ducis aliorum 
dominorum ductus est rex civitatem 

According the version published Webb the Archaeologia, xx. 240: the 
two envoys, Hardyng here says, brought Richard the duke withouten felony’, 
but Henry, after first treating Richard with the deference due prince, than 
forthe London ledde Septembre, strong and myghty 

xx. 360. Creton believed simply that Northumberland was lying when 
swore that there was deceit the agreement with Richard Conway. The 
Traison Mort (p. 50) agrees. This was natural conclusion his motives, 
hostile witnesses who saw what happened Flint and Chester. 

Percy not mentioned after the arrival Flint, when and Lancaster par- 
lerent assez longuement (p. 372). Creton says was eye-witness 
the events (p. 374). 

Chronicle, 353: And tho two declared the counsell and the parlement 
Westmynster, the morowe Seynt Michell thanne next followynge, what his 
myght and his wilfulness, and what certeyne lordes and strenght the commons, 
wase crounde ayenst his oth made the White ffreres Doncastre the seid 
erle Northumberlonde and other lordes, ayenst the wille and counsell the seide 
erle and his sonne’. Cf. ibid. 351. pp. 352-3. 

Discussed Mr. Lapsley, ante, xlix. 443. See also Historians the Church 
York and its Archbishops, edited Raine ii. 294-6. 

Bull. J.R. Lib. ante, xlix. 442. 
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The only evidence place against these comes from the 
tainted record and 1399, which shows Henry Percy 
acting two prominent occasions amongst the supporters 
the coronation. record and process was copied number 
chronicles favourable the Lancastrians, but there seems 
clear, independent support its version any other source. 

The first occasion was when Henry Percy was amongst the 
leaders the delegation which visited Richard the Tower 
September. means certain, however, that this 
deputation ever functioned, the form recorded the Rolls 
certainly hard understand why, did, did not figure 
the assembly September well,? and why was super- 
seded another committee, elected this assembly convey 
the news his deposition Richard II. can hardly without 
significance that Henry Percy was omitted from this second 
committee. possible that Bishop Merks, the assembly 
September, actually questioned whether Richard had freely 
resigned his throne the but yet member the 
deputation which supposed have visited him rose confirm 
the official account. 

October Northumberland also recorded asking the 
Lords what should ordained for Richard pur luy mettre 
saufe garde sauvant vie, quele Roy voet luy soit sauvez 
toutes maneres but this means irreconcilable with 
the Percy tradition. the whole, may conclude, may 
argued that, after the recent research the and process 
the weight evidence the attitude the Percies now favours 
the tradition set forth Hardyng, suspect though rightly is. 
approaching the events Richard II’s deposition, have 

account the deputation copied the chronicles which give the Lan- 
castrian version, but not others (Rot. Parl. Adam Usk, 184; Annales 
Ricardi, pp. 252-3; Walsingham Hist. Ang. Historiarum, iii. 382). 
The Traison Mort omits altogether. The Dieulacres Chronicle has account 
which makes unlikely that Richard surrendered his throne any deputation 
Bull. J.R. Lib. xiv. Creton only bishops and abbots witnessed the 
surrender, The nearest the official account, the chronicles 
which did not simply copy the record and process the Davies Chronicle (p. 17) 
which talks deputation bishoppis, erlis, barons, kny3tis and 

Adam Usk says that did; but his version this point almost certainly 
Chronicle, 185. Perhaps thought that ought have appeared and 
acted the assembly the 30th. There was certainly urgent need the testi- 
mony the committee which had visited Richard the 29th, reply the sugges- 
tions Bishop Merks that Richard might still unwilling relinquish his crown. 

Bull. J.R. Lib. xiv. 153-4. seems probable, from William Feriby’s material 
printed the same authors, that Bishop Merks was supported some the mag- 
cui idem archiepiscopus plures domini affirmant illam renun- 
ciacionem cessionem fore utile ibid. 147. 

Rot. Parl. iii. 426. the previous day the commons had asked, rather omin- 


ously, ‘what Juggement [Richard] shall have, and that hit done and or- 


deyned ffor hym that the Rewme not trouble hym’; Kingsford, Chronicles 
London, 56. 
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least allow for the possibility very serious opposition 
Henry designs, including some the leading 
magnates the north. This would, incidentally, provide much 
more satisfactory explanation the rising the Percies 1403. 
shall not far astray, perhaps, assume that the supreme 
consideration Henry Lancaster arranging for Richard’s 
deposition, was not the constitutional significance the procedure 
adopted,! the opposition certain his own followers, 
but the open anticipated hostility strong section the 
nation, exactly the deposition Edward 1326 and 1327. 


The second general problem affecting our interpretation 
the ‘record and process’, and the procedure Richard II’s 
deposition, that the nature parliament, the utmost 
importance. this point, the opinion historians has moved 
considerably away from the views Stubbs. Probably they have 
not yet moved far enough. Three aspects our conception 
parliament are, this connexion, outstanding. The first that 
its general relations the monarch; the second that 
its powers and the third that the relative position and 
functions commons and lords. 

The first fundamental. The idea parliamentary de- 
position involves conception Crown and parliament two 
distinct entities which contrary all that know their 
constitutional relations the fourteenth century for long 
after. cannot, this connexion, ponder too deeply the 
words Henry VIII: informed our judges that 
time stand highly our estate royal time parliament, 
wherein head and you members are conjoined and knit 
together one body king was least much 
integral part parliament the commons the lords. 
Properly understood, probable that Fleta’s Habet enim rex 
curiam suam consilio suo parliamentis suis’ not more 
indicative the existence parliament apart from the king, 
than the assertion the Modus Tenendi Parliamentum that 
est caput, principium, finis parliamenti’. There is, 
perhaps, great need stress the point here. Professor Pollard 

very significant, this connexion, that Henry departed from the precedent 
1327 extorting Richard’s abdication from him before the parliament’ 
September had assembled. was able confront the members with the decisive 
fact that Richard had already resigned his throne. But this sacri- 
ficed any real chance obtaining parliamentary sanction for any the procedure 
deposition even the constitutional difficulty. parliament’s deposing monarch, 


discussed above, could ignored. may suspect that was the political ad- 


vantage derived from Richard’s abdication the 29th which was uppermost 
Henry’s mind. 


Cited Studies the Constitutional History the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Centuries, 14. 
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has warned long ago that ‘The conception crown and 
parliament two distinct entities confuses much the inter- 
pretation our constitutional Parliament was, 
1399 throughout the later fourteenth century, the king dis- 
cussing, treating, and judging, together with the commons and the 
lords. There was place for the constitutional idea that parlia- 
ment could judge depose the king. may even asserted, 
without much possibility error, that nobody 1399 would, 
could, contemplate, even extra-legal and revolutionary 
procedure, attempt distort the traditions parliament 
far assert that the actions commons and lords remained 
parliamentary even after Richard ceased king,—after 
the abdication September least after this had been 
published the following day. 

The functions well the nature parliament the 
fourteenth century are danger being misunderstood. 
being credited more than one point with functions which 
almost certainly did not possess. Some historians still believe 
that the coronation oath Edward had shown the growing 
power parliament, power even demanding the king’s agree- 
ment legislation which was Miss Clarke 
perhaps helped the over-valuation parliament’s position 
against the king, her treatment the deposition Edward II. 
The growth the claims parliament, after this, was discerned 
not only the legislation 1341 but also the impeachments 
1376, the latter the work lords and commons, which the 
theory the responsibility ministers the nation was es- 
tablished and finally the declaration the lords parliament 
1388 has been construed enunciation the conception 
the ultimate sovereignty parliament. Thus, the end the 
fourteenth century, believed, parliament was able dethrone 
the monarch himself. 

But this conception the growth the powers parliament 
the fourteenth century can be, and indeed has been, questioned 
nearly every point. The famous declaration the lords 
parliament 1388 should perhaps discussed some length. 
According Mr. Lapsley’s view, its significance can hardly 
‘If the law made parliament and can 
altered that one parliament can bind its successors, 
then the doctrine the sovereignty the law taught Bracton 
falls and the king will not under God and the law but under 


Evolution Parliament (2nd edition), 258. 


James Tait; cf. Richardson and Sayles, Early Coronation Records’, 
Bull. Inst. Hist. Res. xiii. 129-45 and xiv. 1-9. 
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God and the parliament that superior the law since can 
make and unmake But possible that here the im- 
plications the famous assertion have been carried too far. All 
that the lords asserted 1388 was that crimes touching the king 
and the realm, perpetrated peers the realm, should tried 
parliament the Ley Cours Parlement and the judges 
should the lords parliament. They would not try this case 
anywhere but parliament, for other courts were only the 
executors the ancient laws and customs the realm, and 
the ordinances and establishments parliament.? 

The lords were asserting the superiority the court 
parliament over other courts but this does not mean that they 
were maintaining its supremacy over the Crown. In- 
deed, considering that effect they were coercing the monarch, 
the moderation their theoretical position notable fact. 
The Lords Appellant were indeed—and probably they were fully 
conscious the fact—treading revolutionary paths. Their 
actions need not necessarily, and would not probably, provide 
precedents for constitutional procedure later time. These 
actions showed the possibilities using parliament in- 
strument for coercing the monarch but they did not, neverthe- 
less, serve raise parliament constitutionally superior 
the Crown the sense that parliament could, normal con- 
stitutional procedure, pass judgement the king. Indeed, the 
magnates did not attempt anything revolutionary 1388. 
All they did was attack and judge the king’s servants the 
king’s name: what they invoked was only the traditionally 
accepted notion trial peers. 

When talk their asserting ‘the ultimate sovereignty 
parliament must very clear what really mean. 
Whatever powers they claimed for parliament 1388, far 
constitutional precedent was concerned, they claimed for the 
king his ‘estates’. far the king himself was concerned, 
the declaration the barons still left him subject God and the 
law. But and his subjects had long been the habit 
defining and declaring the law; this sense, every monarch 
since Aethelbert and Ine had been superior the law, and every 
which, its knowledge declared what was the law, 
had been superior the king. 

Legally and constitutionally the acts parliament were 
the acts the the precedent 1388, however much, 

Ante, xlix. 584; Tout, Chapters, iii. 432. Miss Clarke Forfeitures and 


Treason the Royal Historical Society (4th series), xiv. 65-94, 
does not far this. 

Rot. Parl. iii. cited Stubbs, ii. cf. Tout, Chapters, iii. 432 Stubbs, 
ii. 503, saw special significance their claims. 

Tout, Chapters, iii. 432. 
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reality, directed against Richard, could offer precedent for 
parliamentary deposition the monarch. Such procedure 
was, and remained, outside the realm fourteenth-century 
experience and ideas. Nor, refuse distinguish between 
the inseparable elements which parliament was composed, 
did the assertion the magnates 1388 add very much the 
sum total its powers. was, and remained, the supreme 
court and legislature the land; was and remained the 
assembly estates petitioning, ‘treating’ with, and advising 
the king. 

Nor, this assembly, easy imagine deposition 
Richard the commons equally with the lords. Deposition 
involved judgement; and the commons, they themselves 
vigorously protested the first parliament Henry IV, were not, 
and did not wish be, judges parliament. Their function, 
was truly said, was petitioning and consenting. prob- 
able that they would willing play assembly 
the universitas regni without parliamentary organisation and 
traditions, which they were unwilling perform within parlia- 
ment itself. All the traditions the commons the fourteenth 
century, and all precedents such impeachment which were 
remotely parallel the deposition monarch, warn not 
expect the decisive actions the assembly 1399 come 
from the commons. somewhat exaggerated conception 
the and importance the commons, even parliament 
the fourteenth century, apt obtained too great 
concentration questions finance. law and politics 
the commons were still not nearly important. Judgement 
their peers was matter for the lords. So, should expect was 
the ‘judgement’ which king was deposed. All this has 
important bearing our interpretation the and pro- 
cess the official version Richard’s deposition 1399. 


The third general problem, that the precedent 1327, 
must considered some lengtb. Valuable work was done 
Miss Clarke working out the details the procedure adopted 
Edward deposition, but Miss Clarke certainly gave the 
impression that the deposition was the work parliament,} 
that the deputation which visited Edward Kenilworth was 
deputation parliamentary estates. Mr. Lapsley seems have 


Committees Estates and the Deposition Edward IL’, Historical Essays 
Honour James Tait, pp. 27-45; e.g. (p. 36), the conclusion that Parliament 


deposed Edward and appointed delegates Kenilworth the previous 
day’. 
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regarded the precedent 1327 suggesting procedure 
parliamentary deposition 1399. view what has been 
said about parliament above, would very surprising this 
were the case. detailed examination will suggest that was 
not. was precedent for exactly what the committee, set 
consider the matter, suggested 1399—deposition authority 
clergy and people. Not even, must notice, deposition 
clergy and people. was rather their authorization, their 
acclamation, their consent which was provided 1327, and 
probably envisaged the committee 1399. The nation had 
been called upon participate the deposition Edward 
but was rather accepting acts which were performed the 
magnates, section them, its name, than itself, either 
directly through representative committee, deposing the king. 

doubtful indeed, there was any general agreement 
that parliament was being when Edward was deposed. The 
Chronicle Lanercost shows how important the attendance 
Edward himself was one the first acts was 
send deputation ‘ex parte dominae reginae filii sui ducis 
Aquitaniae, omnium comitum baronum communitatis 
totius terrae Londonias ask him come. 
When Edward refused, the writer goes talk the 
rather than The Historia Roffensis 
gets over the difficulty making the parliament assemble 
the authority the queen—‘ Parliamentum Reginae regnantis 
convenerunt does the canon But the 
Lichfield Chronicle was only concilium generale tocius cleri 
populi Anglie 

The fact that other writers are not meticulous does not 
destroy the significance instances like these. From the 
official point view, the situation could hardly better de- 
scribed than Mr. Lapsley leaders the re- 
bellion which made Edward III king during his father’s lifetime 
refused throw any official responsibility upon parliament 
attribute any share the transaction. The rolls parlia- 
ment contain account the proceedings between and 


Op. cit. 257. 

committee sent interview Edward, ask him attend parliament, re- 
ported the great hall Westminster tenebatur parliamentum 
before all the clergy and people. After this event, parliament not mentioned. 

Anglia Sacra, 367. 

Chronicles Edward and Edward II, ii. 90. Regina igitur filius ejus primo- 
genitus, convocatis Angliae proceribus, parliamentum Londoniis tenuerunt.’ 

Cited Miss Clarke, loc. cit. 36. 

The Vita Mors Edwardi Secundi (p. 313) calls the assembly parliamentum. 
does the Pipewell Chronicle (Miss Clarke, loc. cit. 35) and the monk Malmesbury 

Chronicles Edward and Edward ii. 289) and the Annales Paulini (ibid. 322). 

Ante, xlix. 581; cf. Foedera, ii. pt. 683. 
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When the new king’s peace was proclaimed the 
24th was announced that Edward, formerly king England, 
had, his own free will, and the advice and assent the 
prelates, nobles, and the whole community the kingdom, 
retired from the government and intimated that should pass 
his eldest son and heir.’ 


well known that attempt was made confine the 
proceedings against Edward the official members the as- 
sembly which had been summoned his name.? According 
the Lichfield Chronicle, Edward was deposed ‘ad clamorem 
tocius populi unanimiter ipso clamore perserverantis 
The most detailed account, however, comes from the Lanercost 
Chronicle. The description given here what occurred between 
and January 1327 has been variously interpreted, and has 
given rise considerable doubt, but seems beyond 
question that the writer was well describes, 


Lapsley asks the highly relevant question, ‘Why should not the acceptance 
the abdication have been entered the parliament roll?’ More than one answer 
possible. Lapsley suggests that people were still very uncertain about the legal 
position parliament and were very reluctant, particularly grave matter 
this, create precedent’. The precedent created was, Maitland suggested, 
one for revolution rather than legal action. Yet could not destroyed simply 
omitting from the Rolls. There remains clear possibility that was omitted 
simply from doubt the nature the assembly. 

See e.g. Lapsley, ante, xlix. 581. Miss Clarke, loc. cit. 36, 

difficulties have been pointed out Miss Clarke, loc cit. 36; but 
possible that the description substantially correct. There little doubt that the 
agreement depose Edward was reached January, but the Lanercost writer 
has stated this quite clearly: respondit omnis populus una voce Nolumus hune 
amplius regnare super The rest the proceedings describes after this 
date were merely establishing the popular approval. The repeated rejections 
Edward these later days were not judicial sentences, but expressions the nation’s 
agreement. Miss Clarke has argued that the deputation visit Richard Kenil- 
worth declare his deposition must already have left Westminster Wednesday 
January, before these appeals the populace had been made (op. cit. 36), since 
reached its destination the 20th (Pipewell Chronicle, cited Miss Clarke, loc. cit. 
44), and ‘the unwieldy cavalcade lords and commons can hardly have ridden 
much more than dozen miles day’. Thus must suppose that they left West- 
minster Wednesday, January 14th’. But the time seems seems 
possible that the deputation left the morning the which case could have 
been finally appointed the evening the 15th, after the Archbishop Canterbury’s 
speech recorded the Lanercost scribe. The decision dethrone Edward, least, 
must conclude, was probably arrived the deputation depose 
him chosen some time after, when public opinion had been carefully prepared. There 
may have been earlier deposition the very first day parliament, described 
the Historia Roffensis, but this must remain very doubtful. sounds very un- 
likely—medieval parliaments were seldom entirely assembled the very first day. 
Nor could this supremely important matter rushed. the other hand, the king’s 
absence would have explained, and some general indication may have been 
made that Edward’s refusal attend need not hold all business, because the 
supreme matter for discussion would his own deposition from the throne. The 
question deposition may have been seriously discussed the more restricted 
assembly the lords. But that the whole matter was rushed through parliament 
this and the following day very hard believe. The assertion that Edward 
was led into the great Hall Westminster and homage done him the 8th 

VOL. LIV.—NO. CCXIV. 
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those days, what, Miss Clarke pointed out, amounts skilful 
and deliberate working popular enthusiasm favour the 
deposition. The bishop Hereford addressed the assembly 
the 13th the theme Rex insipiens perdet populum 
recounting all the evils Edward’s rule and omnis populus re- 
plied nolumus amplius regnare super nos’. The following 
day the bishop Winchester preached the theme Caput 
meum doleo’. the last day the archbishop the theme 
populi vox Dei’; and the end announced all that 
with the unanimous consent all the earls, barons, archbishops 
and bishops, and all the clergy and people, Edward had been 
deposed adding that all the aforesaid, well people clergy, 
unanimously consented that Edward the son should succeed. 
Which done, the magnates, with the assent all the people, 
appointed solemn messengers Kenilworth, declare 
his deposition the king. 

Miss Clarke was apparently impressed the emphasis 
the populus the object these exhortations, and the 
popular nature the appeal, that she transferred all these im- 
portant episodes from parliament the city thus dissociating 
them from the formal procedure deposition, and even from the 
formal election the committee proceed Kenilworth— 
from the activities, according her interpretation, parliament 
properly called. But the Lanercost Chronicle least offers 
suggestion that the sermons the bishops and archbishop 
occurred anywhere but the parliament which elected the 
committee declare Edward’s deposition. Failing evidence 
the contrary, must surely conclude that here have the 
assembly which was passing parliament some chronicles, 
‘concilium generale tocius cleri populi’ another—and 
which elected the famous parliamentary committee estates 

Nor does the composition the committee accord ill with 
such suggestion. There copious evidence both its 
election and its composition, which suggests that was the out- 
come and representation just such popular’ assembly 
the narrative the Lanercost Chronicle seems describe. The 
decision send the deputation was taken January, 
the great Hall Westminster, assembly arch- 
bishops and bishops, earls and barons, abbots and priors, and all 
others from the cities and boroughs, together with the whole 


very hard reconcile with the procedure 13-20 January, both Westminster 
and Kenilworth. Whatever the value this story Edward’s deposition 
January, can hardly allow stands to-invalidate the much more probable 
details the Lanercost Chronicle. 


Clarke, loc. cit. 35, from hitherto unpublished chronicle Pipe- 
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may have contained least three citizens London, 
two preaching friars and two Carmelites, well representatives 
the normal gradus parliament.? Its chief spokesman, 
William Trussell, may not even have been knight the 
was variously described, and his own description himself 
reported different ways. was procurator ‘of all the land 
England and the whole spoke, was said, 
the name all the earls and barons the realm 
acted, the Malmesbury chronicle records vice omnium terra 
Angliae totius parliamenti stood, according 
another authority ‘ex parte totius The only descrip- 
tion him which could taken indicate clearly that re- 
presented the estates parliament comes from Winchester 
chronicle roll tanquam regni delapidator omnibus 
Parliamento diffidatus est per Willelmum Trussel, militem, 
cuius ore universitas Parliamenti sua verba posuerat’. 
matter fact, all these more popular descriptions Trussell’s 
office must give way that which applied himself, reported 
the canon Bridlington, chronicler whose general ac- 
curacy for events this period high. was, Trussell said, 
praelatorum comitum, baronum, aliorum 
procuratorio meo Whether this incomplete 
not, the fact remains that these important words make 
reference all, and only very general way 
the commons who were undoubtedly there. 

the other hand, the actual decision 
depose Edward did not come from the general assembly, which 
was only called upon ratify and approve action which had 
been already determined comparatively small body 
prelates and lords. When this occurred, not know; 
the writer the Historia Roffensis right, probably occurred 
the very beginning the assembly, perhaps the first two 
days. Most writers, who give details, are content point 
January, the day when the populus was invited approve. 
That there was some serious consultation the magnates alone 
can hardly doubt. According the Historia, the bishops 


Vita Mors Edwardi Secundi, Chronicles Edward and Edward ii. 313. 

Miss Clarke, loc. cit. pp. 37-41. 42. 

From Cotton MS. Nero 11, fo. 204b, cited Miss Clarke, ibid. 37. 

Annales Paulini, Chronicles Edward and Edward 323. 

Ibid. ii. 290. was, the writer says, totius parliamenti’, who 
spoke vice The words quoted above are supposed those actually 
used William, but they are not nearly authentic those given the canon 


Bridlington quoted below. They are paraphrase—and coloured, may suspect, 
the writer’s own ideas. 


Vita Mors Edwardi Secundi, ibid. ii. 314. 
Cited Miss Clarke, loc. cit. 42. 
Chronicles Edward and Edward ii. 90. 
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refused, first, answer the bishop Hereford’s question 
whether they wished the father the son reign over them, 
but length ‘una voce omnium Filius Regem sublimatur 
There was strong opposition from the archbishop York, the 
bishops London, Rochester, and Carlisle. The propaganda 
before the populus, described the Lanercost Chronicle, prob- 
ably came after this. All was intended was obtain 
the consent the ‘commons’ for course which had been 
decided upon already the lords. and the popular 
replies were not any sense, and have never been claimed 
be, judgements parliament the nation. Such judgement 
discovered the proceedings was provided the 
lords, the peers. 

Probably few knew cared know exactly who adjudged 
Edward deposed. The Annales Paulini were perhaps ex- 
pressing the process formally and exactly could generally 
expressed ibidem dominus Rex Edwardus per processum 
contra ipsum factum fuit The chronicler Pipe- 
well wrote that ‘by common assent all’, the archbishop 
Canterbury declared that Edward had failed his duties king 
therefore ‘it was agreed all that ought not reign’ 
the Lichfield Chronicle, that ‘in quo concilio clamorem tocius 
populi unanimiter ipso clamore perseverantis rex Edwardus 
copo huiusmodi articulos pronunciante, assensu consensu 
omnium rex Edwardus depositus Edward, they are 
content say, was deposed with the consent all. 

But the well-informed canon Bridlington ventures 
more precise, and shows how essentially the deposition was 
matter for the magnates. According him the proceres (and 
apparently the proceres alone) held parliament Deinde tract- 
antibus illis regni regimine, rationibus inde propositis, 
compertum est regem inconsulte plurima perpetrasse, ipsumque 
statim diffinitum approbatum est omnibus singulis regni 
nobilibus ibidem praesentibus, quod filius pro patre regni 
regimen There was formal judgement; the 
magnates simply determined that Edward was unfit rule. 

There would little question parliamentary deposition. 
Neither the attributes that assembly nor the circumstances 
the moment made possible, even had been practicable, 
ignore the purely constitutional difficulty created the absence 
the king. The regni did indeed, the end, reject 


Anglia Sacra, 367. Chronicles Edward and Edward 322. 
Gesta, Chronicles Edward and Edward ii. 90, 91. 
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Edward II, but was different from and more 
comprehensive than that which had been summoned Edward’s 
name parliament. The precedent 1327 was not only not 
precedent for deposition the parliamentary ‘estates’. was 
precedent for deposition the magnates, with the co-operation, 
agreement and acclamation the people. 

There were, 1399, other precedents practical importance 
for deposition, but there were for election. Every monarch was 
‘elected the sense that was accepted the nation. The 
collaudatio the assembled people was feature royal elections 
Germany and France from the tenth and eleventh 
For two hundred years England, possibly from the accession 
Henry appears the ordo for the English coronation 
‘His expletis, unus episcoporum alloquatur populum tali 
principi rectori subicere iussonibus eius obtemperare 
velint. circumstante clero populo respondeatur 
Volumus concedimus.’ Stephen’s accession provides remark- 
able antecedent that Edward and Henry IV. reach- 
ing London after his landing was elected king assembly 
the citizens, who declared their right and special 
privilege appoint another king the vacancy the 
Even the claim was grotesque exaggeration nevertheless, 
ever since the ‘election’ Edmund Ironside and Cnut, 
Londoners had played important part elections. 

Henry was elected all, received the acclamation all, 
and this acclamation was echoed throughout England. The 
collaudatio was inconspicuous the accession Richard 
perhaps due the increasing respect for simple hereditary right. 
But the accession John, Hubert Walter expanded the 
collaudatio into speech recalling how previous kings had only 
been recognised they had been unanimously elected the 
whole people. John was the king unanimiter 
elegimus universi’. sooner had the hereditary principle 
triumphed 1272 and 1308 (when the coronation ordo was modi- 
fied give less place the idea election) than the crisis 
1327 drove men back once more the idea the importance 
election the 

The idea was probably familiar throughout the reign Edward 
and his was not and could not election 
acclamation parliament; was election magnates and 
acclamation populus. The Lytlington ordo about 1377 makes 


1P. Schramm, History the English Coronation, 143: cf. Liebermann, 
National Assembly the Anglo-Saxon Period, 38. 

Gesta Stephani, cited Stubbs, Sel. Charters, 136. 
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this quite mane conveniant prelati nobiles 
palatio regio apud Westmonasterium, tractaturi novi regis 
consecratione electione legibus consuetudinibus regni 
confirmandis firmiter statuendis. Hiis sub 
concordia This the ancient tradition 
existed the ordo 1308, and can actually see operating 
the memorable events attending Edward II’s coronation.? 
Parliament had grown vastly importance and its actual 
position the state since the beginning the fourteenth century, 
but may questioned how far had yet absorbed the 
representation magnates and people the time-honoured act 
electing new king. 


These general considerations must govern our approach the 
deposition Richard II. the above conclusions are correct, 
all talk parliamentary deposition Richard will probably 
wide the mark. Such procedure would have been contrary 
all that know the nature, the composition, and functions 
parliament the fourteenth contrary the only 
existing precedent, that 1327; and contrary what may 
legitimately suspect concerning the intentions and preoccupations 
Henry Even the idea deliberate rejection 
Henry the authority parliament, the procedure ulti- 
mately adopted, can have little commend it. point fact 
the only definite evidence which has been advanced favour 
such theory the description Adam Usk the conclusions 
the committee which was member, which had been 
appointed study the matter setting King Richard aside, and 
choosing Henry his stead the committee finding that there 
were reasons enough for setting Richard aside account his 
crimes, and concluding that although Richard was ready himself 
yield the Crown, yet for better security was determined, 
for the aforesaid reasons, that should deposed the 
authority the clergy and people for which purpose they were 
then Mr. Lapsley’s comment this is: hard 
see how the commission expected the authority the clergy and 
people obtained except through parliament, and this would 
appear have been Adam Usk’s meaning when says that 

op. cit. 174. 


See Coronation Oath Edward Historical Essays Honour James 
Tait, pp. 405-16, and especially 408; Ann. Paulini, Chronicles Edward and 
Edward II, 260. 

may have desired the approval parliament: there evidence that 
thought practicable; but might have claimed it, part the Lancastrian 
propaganda after the event, the commons had not been opposed the idea. 

Lapsley, ante, xlix. 586, regards what very nearly amounts direct 
evidence that the Lancastrians September 1399 intended proceed way 
parliamentary deposition Adam Usk, pp. 30, 182. 
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they were summoned for that But, remembering that 
are dealing here with lawyer and actual member the 
commission, surely the whole point this presumably accurate 
and technically worded report that does not suggest deposition 
authority parliament, but only that the clergy and 
people—exactly the precedent 1327. 

Nor the idea compromise between Henry and his more 
constitutionally minded supporters itself easy accept. 
true that Henry one time contemplated claiming the throne 
right conquest alone. But this did not affect the question 
the procedure Richard’s deposition; nor clear that 
this claim would have been incompatible with parliamentary 
‘election least that would have been more incom- 
patible than the basis Henry ultimately adopted. The terms 
Thirning’s objection the original project are very significant. 
The essence his argument against the claim was simply that 
would upset the people, through the insecurity would create. 
The idea was certainly dropped but Henry did, fact, adopt 
the real basis his appeal for the Crown the assembly 
September the idea divine elevation which would have been 
every bit destructive any theory election parliament 
(if such had existed) the claim conquest would have been. 
When Henry said that was sent God’s grace 
the realm which was point being undone for lack govern- 
ance,? was only refining upon his more brutal and direct claim 
the power the sword avoided the suggestion that 
violence had destroyed the security law, but nevertheless 
did not open the door very much wider admit the action 
election the parliament’ which appealed. either 
case there was place for election any real sense the word 
implying freedom choice. The successor had already been 
chosen, either victory God both. 

any case the conception Henry lending support the 
idea monarchy seems have been carried too far. 
doubtful would ever have admitted that was elected 
parliament the nation anybody else the modern 
sense the term. could not establish claim hereditary 
right conquest, still would not accept election the people. 
based his claim designation God. did not wish— 
indeed could not afford—to have any doubts the minds 
the assembly who Richard’s successor was. challenged 
the realm because was his, because was the royal stock 
(from Henry and appointed difficult indeed 
see this procedure concession those who wished see 


Loc. cit. 586. Rot. Parl. iii. 423. 
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parliamentary election. There reason whatever think 
that Henry and his supporters did not agree these points. 
There reason believe that any them would have ob- 
jected the support parliamentary acceptance Henry’s 
claims but the other hand there reason believe that, 
this had been possible, either Henry his supporters would 
have regarded imposing any real constitutional limitations 
the king. would have been simply, like the acceptance 
the magnates and the acclamations the people, the recognition, 
not the creation, overwhelming claim. 

Rejecting the theory constitutional struggle and compromise, 
are driven back what seems more straightforward and 
obvious interpretation the procedure adopted 1399. With 
one very significant exception, noticed above,! this seems have 
followed very closely indeed that 1327. This was natural. 
Broadly speaking, the political situation both crises was the 
same: have aristocratic opposition overthrowing the 
monarch through movement which began attempt 
redress private wrong, strongly supported London, but con- 
fronted with considerable hostility other parts the land. 
There reason whatever imagine that the procedure 
Richard’s deposition was not taken directly and naturally from 
the general political traditions the period, and the specific pre- 
cedent 1327. Both have been examined above, and both leave 
little doubt that the procedure adopted was trial and judge- 
ment the magnates, supported general acclamation 
the nation’ was possible obtain. Everything suggests 
that the meeting parliament would provide the necessary con- 
centration people but the deposition was not act which 
could either authorized performed parliament itself. 

This is, fact, what the available evidence suggests. Mr. 
Lapsley has been well justified, may venture suggest, 
arguing that neither Stubbs nor his successors gave due attention 
the insistence the ‘record and process’ that Richard was 
deposed, not parliament, nor even convention the 
parliamentary estates, but assembly status populus. 
Unfortunately, has obscured the real identity procedure 
1327 and 1399 interpretation status populus which con- 
ceals effectively the parts played relatively, the latter occasion, 
the ‘nation’ people’ and the lords. 

Mr. Lapsley believes that the status were the estates who had 
been summoned parliament, what, indeed, the Lords’ Reports 
called the convention estates’; the populus was composed 


Chrimes, Constitutional Ideas the Fifteenth Century, 114. 
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the ‘outsiders’ who were invited Henry According 
this view, there is, and can be, distinction the record 
and between the parts played the commons and the 
lords. hardly seems preferable the earlier suggestion the 
authors the Reports, that the ‘estates’ were the magnates, 
while the populus was the elected and non-elected commons. The 
natural line division non-parliamentary assembly was 
between noble and common.? corresponds important 
division function the process deposition already visible 
Moreover, parliament, such, did not enter into the 
proceedings September, if, indeed could not with certainty 
said exist, the distinction between elected and non-elected 
member the ‘commons’ became anirrationalone. objection 
raised that, spite these considerations, have face the 
fact that the authors the record and deliberately em- 
ployed term ‘estates’ for the magnates which they knew might 
easily suggest the elected commons well, some explanation 
this fact will attempted lateron. may agree that they may 
have intended deliberately mislead. the same time they 
did afford the reader clear and careful indication the real 
meaning the language they employed. 

Almost the outset their account the assembly 
September, they recorded how Richard’s resignation was con- 
veyed all the lords spiritual and temporal and the populus 
the Archiepiscopis Cant’ Ebor’, Duce 
Lancastrie, aliisque Ducibus Dominis tam Spiritualibus quam 
Temporalibus. Populoque dicti Regni ibidem propter 
factum Parliamenti maxima multitudine congregato presenti- 
Though have here the phrase populus regni and not 
populus alone, this passage the utmost significance 
suggesting where the commons parliament found place 
formal enumeration the exceptional assembly which deposed 


should noticed that, they are used here, status and populus are comple- 
mentary. status will probably not signify all the estates the land. 
something which should perhaps distinguish from status totius regni. The meaning 
coram omnibus statibus regni, therefore, discussed Mr. Richardson lii. 
44, and Mr. Lapsley ibid. liii. 62-3, cannot entirely settle the problem status used 
conjunction with populus. 
may recall Piers Plowman, Prologue, 116: 
kyng and kny3thode and clergye bothe 
Casten that the comune shulde hem-self fynde. 
The commune contreued kynde witte craftes, 
And for profit alle the poeple plowman ordeygned.’ 


The distinction between noble and non-noble was the deepest distinction 
the age. 

Cf. the remarks the Lords’ Reports, 350-1. 

Rot. are, said, the lords, spiritual and temporal who are 
enumerated below’. this refer the names given the Rot. Parl. 427 
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Richard Similarly (though this instance not clear), 
the committee appointed declare Richard’s deposition was elected 
‘per Pares Proceres ejusdem Regni Communi- 
tates omnes Status ejusdem Regni representantes Its members 
were procurators all the estates and they renounced 
homage behalf the and people’; the specific 
enumeration the grades represented these proctors the 
same distinction occurs,—the dukes and earls, barons and ban- 
nerets are represented the one hand, the bachelors and commons 
the other. surely impossible imagine the elected com- 
mons coming anywhere but this last group, with the general 
populus satisfactory argument has been advanced justify 
our rejection the conclusion the Lords’ Reports, that these 
also appears the division the laymen the kingdom 
two classes, under the description two distinct estates 
the Lay Lords Parliament seem have been generally con- 
sidered forming themselves, one The authors 
the Reports perhaps went too far insisting that the distinction 
was essentially parliamentary one; but, however account 
for it, the distinction remains. Still another variation given 
God and zowe Spirituel and Temporel and all the Astates the 
There the same line division here, between lords and 
others there also illustration the meaning estates 
the land signifying all the social classes. This is, indeed, 
much the natural meaning estates that the use the term 
the record and process signify only the lords not, despite 
the lack comment the point the lords’ Reports, easy 
explain. That problem will discussed below. Whatever our 
solution, cannot affect the evidence the language the 
‘record and process itself. 

This language, thus interpreted, records, carefully and pre- 
cisely, deposition Richard II, not parliament and not 
the estates the land, but, should expect, the first 


Richardson also finds hard believe that populus means merely the mob, 
additional the summoned representatives Westminster, liii. 60. 
course the above enumeration may not have been intended exhaustive. Still, 
the commons were undoubtedly present. inference, least, must have been 
intended understand them being among the populus, since they cannot have been 
enumerated amongst the dukes and lords. This view strengthened the addition 
the phrase propter factum parliamenti. not easy exclude the commons 
summoned writ, when thinking the populus present propter factum parliamenti. 
This instance the use populus the most important all. the authors 
the and process’, speak, establish their terminology. They it, 
suggested, safeguard themselves from all claim that they have misrepresented 
the function the commons Richard’s clearly include the com- 
mons the term populus, but confuse the issue later their use the term estates 

Rot. Parl. iii. 422. Given Thirning, ibid. iii. 424. 

Reports, 350-1. Rot. Parl. iii. 423. 
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instance the assembly lords, with the collaudatio and ap- 
the populus, the commonality land. brings 
our interpretation the crisis into conformity with the precedent 
1327 and the general political traditions concerning parliament 
which have been already discussed. Richard’s resignation was 
the assembly September, before the status 
populus judgement him was that the status alone.? 
the other hand, the committee which declared this judgement 
spoke the name all and was, 1327, chosen 
Though the committee, declaring the sentence parliament before 
the interview with Richard, did not make the distinction 
they were not concerned elucidate this particular point much 
clothe their declaration sonorous and imposing 
Similarly, only the lords were asked, the first place, what they 
thought Henry’s claim whilst both lords and 
commons agreed their The same distinctions appear 
Thirning’s speech Richard (incorporated, course, the 
‘record and process and the informed chronicles all shades 


Ibid. 422. ‘Et quoniam videbatur omnibus Statibus illis omnes Status 
predicti unanimiter consenserunt.’ Thirning agrees exactly, his speech Richard 
(tbid. 424): ‘tho wele herd and pleinelich understonden all the States 
forsaide hem thoght was resonable and Cause for depose zowe 

iii. 422. ‘Unde Status Communitates predicti certos Commissarios 
concorditer constituerunt.’ According Thirning (p. 424), 
‘all the States the Reaume’. This more comprehensive than states used the 
complement people. 

the other hand, the ‘record and process’ made fairly clear (p. 422): the 
committee was elected by, and represented, the status communitates, but was 
elected pronounce judgement the name only the status, that is, the lords 
nomine auctoritate omnium statuum predictorum 

Rot. Parl. iii. 422: prehabita super hiis omnibus ipso negotio actitatis coram 
Statibus antedictis, nobis deliberatione diligenti, vice, nomine, auctoritate nobis 
hac parte commissa, ipsum Ricardum omni Dignitate Honore Regiis 

merito deponendum Pronunciamus, Decernimus Declaramus, ipsum simili 
cautela Deponimus per nostram diffinitivam Sententiam 

Ibid. tam Domini Spirituales Temporales, omnes Status ibidem 
presentes, singillatim comuniter interrogati 

Ibid.: Status, cum toto Populo unanimiter consenserunt 

Thirning was most meticulous his choice words. 424) saying 
that parliament had been summoned all the States the Reaume and con- 
tinued cause the whiche sommons all the States this Londe were ther 
This was all perfectly correct and precise, but Thirning was disguising the fact 
(probably deliberately) that others besides the normal members had entered this 
assembly considerable numbers. tried represent perfectly normal 
gathering, which was certainly not. Thirning then recounted how all the estates 
the land had elected the proctors who visited Richard, but did not describe 
all these estates judging. defaults had been read the instance 
‘all the States and People’, but judgement was only the ‘States’: 
over this, Sire, the instance all thes States and Poeple, ther ware 
certein articles Defautes redde there: and tho wele herd and pleinelich 
understonden all the States forsaide, hem thoght hem trewe and notorie and 
knowen, that the Causes and other, thei sayd, hem thoght that was 
resonable and Cause for depose zowe, and her Commissaries that thei made and 
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opinion,! excepting Adam But Adam Usk’s version 
parliamentary deposition not the may per- 
haps agree that the evidence, interpreted above, fairly con- 
sistent pointing towards judgement Richard the 
lords, with the approval and concurrence the commonalty, 
including both elected commons and others well. 

Nevertheless the language the ‘record and al- 
though precise and not unnatural, could have been chosen with 
greater clarity and precision. Mr. Lapsley was almost certainly 
correct suggesting that was drawn with some intention 
deceive. the other hand, Mr. Richardson was equally correct 
observing that the deception was clumsy and half-hearted. 
have still attempt explanation and reconciliation these 
facts. 

Partly, the terminology the ‘record and process’ may 
have been due natural hesitation define too closely the 
part played the various elements present September, 
united what was, bottom, unconstitutional act. Yet 
this not, probably, the whole truth. The whole problem the 
‘record and process’ lies, not the use the general term 
‘estates but its use signify only the estates the lords. 


ordeined, record ther, declared and decreed and adjugged zowe for 
deposed’. Thus, strictly committee declare judgement had been 
elected by, and spoke the name of, the lords alone. the other hand, the same 
commission, renouncing homage, was properly represented doing the name 
both estates and we, Procuratours all these States and People’ renounce 
homage behalf all the people and estates. 

the Continuatio Historiarum (iii. writer the main 

follows the official account, but this point has condensed into the following 
words: ‘ad quod [Henry’s claim] omnes domini singillatim assenserunt, communitas 
communiter hoc clamabat’. This exactly the interpretation the ‘record and 
process’ suggested above. even agrees the extent making the lords approve 
singly. Cf. also the Historia Vitae Regni Regis Ricardi (edited Thos. Hearne, 
Oxford, 1729, 159: cf. Davies Chronicle, pp. 17-8): Post quam quidem renuncia- 
tionem publice lectam, per dominos per plebeios unanimiter admissam, dictoque 
Rege Ricardo deposito, sic Trono regio vacante cum tractaretur inter Dominos 
Rege futuro, populus totus acclamavit Dominum Henricum Ducem Lancastriae, 
ipsumque Regem elegerunt’. Unfortunately Creton value this point 
(Archaeologia, xx. 192-9), and Hardyng gives details (Chronicle, 352), though 
says that Henry was electe hole parliament’. can hardly attach any 
importance the version given the Mort (pp. 218-20) technical 
details such these, though can perhaps see the distinction suggested above 
between commons and lords. 

Chronicon, pp. 32, 33, 186. 

hard, remembering Adam’s relations with the advisers Henry IV, not 
regard his version piece deliberate and extreme misrepresentation. makes 
the report the committee which had interviewed Richard the 29th take the 
place the judgement the lords recorded other sources. have grounds 
whatever for accepting this version. Its merit Adam’s eyes may have been largely 
due the fact that evaded the awkward question judgement altogether. Adam 
represents the procedure being authorised the consent all and every par- 
and consent and authority the whole parliament’. neither dis- 
tinguishes between lords and commons nor refers the populus additional both. 
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That this natural meaning for the word, used conjunction 
with populus, hardly excuse for the authors the record 
and process accustomed they must have been precise 
and careful use words. The record and process was intended 
for the public well for the lawyer and official and hard 
believe that those who compiled did not consider the inter- 
pretation which the public would frequently give estates 
the public, the assembly September might seem have 
met parliament the estates would be, many, its members, 
commons and lords. The distinction between status the com- 
plement populus and status totius regni was over-subtle has 
eluded even the elaborate analysis Mr. 

The aim the compilers must deduced from the purpose 
they achieved. This has been written plainly the pages 
history ever since. Even the authors the Lords’ Reports (un- 
accountably neglected Mr. Chrimes), who appreciated the 
distinction between magnates and others, failed disentangle 
the parts played commons and lords. is, course, the 
action the commons, not the lords, which has been mis- 
understood. The object achieved the and process 
whether deliberately not, was suggest the commons judges 
Richard along with the lords. However shocking such 
idea was all sense political decency and fitness, had this 
much recommend it, that was not obviously incompatible 
with the situation existed after the abdication Richard 
September judgement parliament was. did not 
quite hopelessly conflict with parliamentary tradition. 
Henry could not have the judgement parliament his favour, 
might still hope for that the estates 

There was, indeed, quite particular reason for such desire. 
Ever since the events Conway and Flint, men had looked 
this assembly settle the issues between Henry and Richard 
Henry himself had accepted, and partly created, the situation. 
Parliament, Henry had said, loosely (and perhaps optimistically) 
the early days his triumph, will decide between and the 
general run Englishmen, somewhat naively, expected 
decide. Neither they nor Henry had reckoned with the niceties 
tradition and procedure, which made impossible for parlia- 
ment body judge. 


English Constitutional Ideas the Fifteenth Century, pp. 83-115. Mr. Chrimes 
came very near the view put forward above, his remarks 109: far 
might possibly said that the word estate was being used only mean persons 
and doubt that may true.’ 

Not, should added, actual judgement all the estates. What are 
here concerned with not the actual procedure, but the representation this procedure 
the world large. hardly conceivable that the commons should actually 
have participated judgement. 
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Failing parliamentary title, the wording the and 
process suggests that Henry wished represent his succession 
resting the judgement the ‘estates’ all the land, 
commons well lords. Nor does this evidence stand quite 
alone. There are grounds for believing that his intention had 
been discovered by, and was unwelcome to, the parliamentary 
commons themselves. petition the commons the first 
parliament Henry was all probability directed against the 
very project representing them participating the judge- 
ment Richard Les Communes firent leur Protestation 
manere come ils firent commencement Parlement outre 
ceo monstrerent Roy, come les Juggementz Parlement 
appertiegnent soulement Roy Seigneurs, nient 
Communes sinoun cas s’il plest Roy grace especiale 
lour monstrer les ditz Juggementz, pur ease eux, nul Record 
soit fait Parlement encontre les ditz Communes sont 
serront parties ascunes Juggementz donez doners apres 
Parlement. leur feust responduz par 
Canterbirs, comandement Roy, Coment mesmes les Com- 
munes sont petitioners demandours, Roy les Seigneurs 
tout temps ont eues, aueront droit, les Jugementz 
Parlement.’ The pledge which Henry gave the commons his 
reply would explain perfectly the restraint under which the authors 
the and worked. They were not prohibited 
from expressing bluntly the commons’ judgement Richard 
any constitutional preoccupations the new monarch, but 
the inconvenient inhibition Henry’s solemnly pledged word. 

surely legitimate suggest that have here ex- 
planation, and perhaps the only possible explanation, the 
peculiar wording the ‘record and process’. This document 
was deliberately vague and possibly but was not 
intended either suggest avoid parliamentary title for 
Henry IV. far confused the functions lords and 
commons, merely attempted identify the knights and 
burgesses entirely with the procedure which inaugurated the new 
régime. Its wording was the outcome, not the constitutional 


Rot. Parl. iii. 427. Mr. Lapsley relates this the proceedings against Richard’s 
appellants 1397. The commons, believes, did not wish represented 
having taken part, judges, against the appellants. But not easy accept this 
view. The proceedings against the appellants were already matter record, not 
seriously doubt. Judgement had, Mr. Lapsley points out, been given, very 
properly, the king and the lords. not easy believe that the commons were 
afraid falsification this record, which they themselves had requested should 
produced. the other hand, know that this very moment Henry was con- 
templating, had put into effect, design misrepresenting the events and 
September. The commons had not, have seen, participated, the 30th, 
the actual judgement Richard II; Henry had contemplated representing them 
doing, this would explain entirely their anxiety disclaim such 
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preoccupations, but the political weakness, Henry IV. 
origins must sought the obscure episodes Doncaster and 
the March Wales, when Henry began play double game and 
destroy the unity the movement which first gave him support. 
breathes the same main political and constitutional traditions 
had already found expression the deposition Edward II. 
may perhaps discern the increased importance the commons 
parliament 1399; perhaps also parliament itself. But 
does not reflect Henry himself either dependent on, 
hostile to, parliamentary title the throne. Perhaps the most 
important conclusion which study suggests that parlia- 
mentary title the throne was outside the practical possibilities 
offered successful rebel the constitution 1399. 


WILKINSON. 
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The Manuscript Polydore Vergil’s 


OLYDORE VERGIL’S connexion with England arose from 
the interest taken him Henry VII’s favourite, Cardinal 

Adrian Castello, whom was first came 
England 1502 Adrian’s deputy the office collector 
papal revenue this country. His connexion with Adrian, 
who was bishop Hereford from 1502 1504 and Bath and 
Wells from 1504 1518, and the friendship Henry secured 
him rapid series ecclesiastical promotions which left him 
1507 archdeacon Wells and prebendary Hereford and 
London, name only his major preferments. With one interval, 
1515 when was imprisoned Wolsey, retained the favour 
successive English sovereigns until his death 1555. His 
last recorded act was letter congratulation Queen 
was already accomplished author when arrived here. 
His earliest work was the editing Perotti’s commentary 
Martial, the Cornucopia, from new manuscript the Urbino 
collection. His Inuentoribus Rerum broke new ground 
its rationalistic approach origins his Prowerbiorum 
(or Adagia) also circulated Fear indolence, despite 
his various ecclesiastical duties, compelled him undertake some 
research English history, the fruit which was the Anglica 
Historia, first published Basle 1534, which carried English 
history down the death Henry VII; republished 1546, 
was only 1555 and subsequent editions that the reign Henry 
VIII 1538 was There have been several attempts 

Polydore’s exact relationship Adrian Castello not known, but the facts 
that received many favours from the cardinal, and that frequently signed himself 
Polydorus Castellensis gives reason for supposing that they were related. 

2See Dict. Nat. Biog. s.n., and the authorities referred below, 241, nn. 
Much more detail available, but this hardly suitable place summarize very 
scattered sources. 

Inventoribus Rerum no. (January 1932), pp. 71-93. 

Prouerbiorum Libellus, first published Venice, 1498; Inuentoribus Rerum, 
Venice, 1499. comparison his edition Perotti’s Cornucopia (1496) with the 
princeps, Venice, 1488, failed substantiate his claim have added two missing 


pages. 
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revive interest the Anglica Historia. The work itself worth 
much attention only the first modern history England, the 
farewell the chronicle and the herald the new national, 
analytic story which has persisted our own 

Added interest was given the Historia Cardinal Gasquet’s 
identification, over thirty years ago, manuscript version 
written earlier than, and differing considerably from, the printed 
edition. Gasquet came across part Tudor history among the 
Roman transcripts the Record Office, and recognized that 
was copied from manuscript the Vatican Library, the work 
Polydore Vergil later examined the manuscript himself, 
though his article only touches the fringe the problems 
Despite the promise this held for further details 
Tudor history, attempt was subsequently made use the 

This consists two volumes (Codices Urbinates Latini 497 
and 498) which are fully described the catalogue the Urbino 
The text fine sloping italic hand, and there are 
many cancellations, interlineations, and marginal additions 
the same hand. Hitherto has been assumed that the manu- 
script was written Federico Veterani, for many years librarian 
and copyist the dukes stated the case 
colophon the last folio the second volume, written 
stilted upright cursive hand, totally different from the rest 
the manuscript 


best treatment the Anglica Historia from this point view 
Kingsford, English Historical Literature the XVth Century, pp. 254-8. See also 
Wilhelm Busch, England Under the Tudors, 395-8, and Fueter, Geschichte der 
Neueren Historiographie, ed. 1936, pp. 163-6. The ablest summary the general 
theory Renaissance historians Sabbadini, metodo degli Umanisti, pp. 75-85. 

Rec. Off., Roman Transcripts, Series no. have compared this 
detail with the original and have found that varies accuracy. begins fo. 190 
vol. the manuscript and goes the end. 

Gasquet, Materials for New Edition Polydore Vergil’s Anglica Historia 
Transactions the Royal Historical Society, new series, xvi. (1902), 1-17. 

was noticed Allen, though did not use it, Epistolae, 19. 
See also Paulus Grosjean, Henrici Angliae Regis Miracula Postuma, Subsidia 
Hagiographica (Société des Bollandistes, 1935), 145. Mr. Whitney and 
Mr. Cram, Polydore Vergil’s Will’, the Royal Historical Society, 
series xi. (1928) 117-36, announced their intention preparing critical edition 
the Historia, but have generously allowed the present writer proceed. With this 
view the trustees the Arnold Historical Prize Fund the University Oxford 
contributed the greater part the cost obtaining photostatic reproductions the 
whole the Rome manuscript, which are deposited the Bodleian Library. 

Stornajolo, Codices Urbinates Latini, vols., Rome, 1902-21, 500-1. These 
two volumes refer below MS. and MS. respectively. 

Veterani see Denistoun (ed. Hutton, 1909), ii. 144-5; Stornajolo, Codices 
Urbinates Graeci, Rome, 1895, intro. pp. xiii, xvi Degli Uomini 
Urbino, Urbino, 1819, 121. 
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Yehsus. Memoriale monialibus Sanctae Clarae Vrbino uti bene 
conseruent istud opus tempore bellorum etc. quibus sedatis opus 
ipsum reddiderunt. Ideo etc. 

Hic alligati sunt quinterni uiginti uni scripti Historiae Angliae scriptae 
pro Rege Anglie. 

Item quinterni quinque exemplari dicte Historie. Rogo bene 
conseruentur simul cum aliis coenobio uenerandum monialium 
Sanctae Clarae Vrbino quousque bella deo fauente cessabunt 

ego Federicus Lodouicus Veterani Vrbinatis 
scripsi totum opus. 

Quinterno quinto decimo ultimo signato per litera Deo gratias 


There can doubt that the colophon Veterani’s hand, 
for identical writing can found others his Urbino tran- 
scriptions,? but such comparison demonstrates that did not 
write the manuscript itself, for neither his fine round bookhand 
nor his cursive any way resemble this manuscript. The 
flowing, italic hand fact unquestionably that Polydore 
Vergil himself,? indeed implied the use the word 
exemplar the colophon. prefatory letters each volume 
written Marcantonio Vergilio-Battiferri, great-nephew 
the author, who presented the volumes the Urbino Library 
1613, are explicitly told that the manuscripts are Polydore 
Vergil’s Apart from the script itself, only the author’s 
own work could account for much revision, and revision 
revision. Finally, shall see, the whole was written before 
1514 when Polydore visited Italy and might have had oppor- 
tunity employing Veterani. The manuscript thus the first 
draft the history Polydore’s own hand; and Veterani’s 
colophon must admit another explanation. This not hard 
find: throughout the manuscript there are small notes 
distinctive hand, nearly all simply tidying the text, 
asides printer, copyist, possibly both. can feel 
almost certain that Veterani was entrusted with the task 


1MS. II, fo. possible that the simul cum aliis refers the previously 
mentioned twenty-one gatherings, but after close study the note inclined 

Cod. Urb. Lat. 325, fo. 254; 405, fos. 365-6; For reproduction 
Veterani’s personal hand see Collezione Paleografica Vaticana, II, 1913, plate IV. 
This more formal than his usual cursive. 

are several letters extant Polydore’s hand, notably the Cotton MS. 
Vitell. II. printed example may found the Catalogue Royal and Kings’ 
MSS. iv, 1921, plate 124a, taken from marginal comments the Gildas Royal 
MS. 13, which Polydore used. further though scantier illustration may 
found the edition another his sources, Royal MS. 14, VII, the frontispiece 
the first volume Madden, Matthaei Parisiensis Historia Anglorum, Rolls Series, 
1866. 

4MS. fos. MS. fo. 
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arranging the author’s voluminous and untidy papers when events 
forced him deposit them safe place, and make them tem- 
porarily one with the other Urbino books stating that they 
were actually written him. 

not difficult explain the statement the colophon that 
this with other books has been deposited with the Poor Clares 
Urbino during the wars. This can, Gasquet held, only 
refer the papal invasion Urbino 1516. Urbino was in- 
vaded May 1516 and capitulated the papal troops without 
blow the last day that shall see 
later, was Italy 1514 and again 1516, but the second 
visit probably did not arrive Italy until well after May 
that the manuscript was not his possession when was de- 
posited with the nuns. was still Rome April 1515, and 
June Leo had heard that Wolsey had imprisoned him 
that may legitimately deduced that left Italy the 
end April 1515 and must have left the manuscript with Veterani 
about then. ends Flodden September 1513), and 
inherently probable that the story was continued until the 
last convenient has hitherto been assumed that 
Polydore left for Italy some time the spring 1513 because 
letter his favour from Henry VIII Leo dated 
February but this must scribal error for 1513/14, 
since Leo was only elected March 1513. Thus the manu- 
script ends the autumn 1513 and Polydore left for Italy 
the spring the next year. 

The date which the manuscript was written can fixed 
1512-13. One significant date indeed has crept into the 
printed version, but its importance has never been noticed. 
the manuscript find after the eloquent description the 
French invasion Italy statement that the 
called, began with the French invasion and lasted usque 
hune diem, qui est annus salutis humanae quingentesimus 
This the printed version appears etiam 
qui est annus salutis There are other indications 
less decisive, from both the beginning and the end the 
manuscript. For example, cancelled passage describing the 
institution collector papal revenue England (MS. fo. 90) 
describes how Adrian Castello had held that office under 
several popes, and adds, nouissime sub Leone decimo, eiusdem 


Dennistoun, ii. 368, 369. 

Brewer and Gardiner, Letters and Papers Henry ii. (1) 78, 152. 

Mr. Whitney and Mr. Cram argued, supra, 129. 

Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 15387, fo. extenso Henry Ellis, Polydore 
Vergil’s History, Camden Soc. XXXVI (1846), xi; abstract Letters and Papers 
Henry VIII, (2) 1168. 

II, fo. Hist. (1556), 588, 32. 
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quaesturae curam gerit, cuius nos iam septem ante annis hoc 
munere uicarii fuimus, summusque inpraesentia’; 
points 1513, and though the meaning the second half the 
passage obscure Polydore could claim connexion with the 
sub-collectorship after 1513, when Andreas Ammonius obtained 
the office. point noticed Cardinal Gasquet was that the 
account the sweating sickness closes with statement that 
the time writing was again did not remark, 
however, that Polydore’s next sentence mentions that had 
died down after the beginning Henry VII’s reign, yet ‘ac 
iterum fine regni eiusdem [Henrici Septimi] quadriennio 
ante ortus sit which brings again 1513, and know from 
one Erasmus’s letters that the plague was indeed raging that 
Finally, Edmund Pole described one point 
(MS. II, fo. 273) being still prison, and later point (MS. 
II, fo. 292) are informed his execution, which took place 
June 1513; that this portion must have been written May 
and June that year. the occurrence both the dates 
1512 and 1513 the manuscript disconcerting, for was cer- 
tainly not written continuously many blank folios exist many 
folios are little more than slips paper interpolated two cases 
Polydore’s notes themselves have wandered into the bound 
volume and, has been suggested, was probably the task 
arranging the unbound and untidy papers that was entrusted 
Veterani 1514.4 

The relation Polydore’s marginal and other corrections 
the body the text almost exactly paralleled the relation 
the manuscript the printed version, which came out first 


difficult know what Polydore meant this. became sub-collector 
1502, and resigned his office his successor it, Peter Gryphus, April 1509, 
though the latter did not take his duties till year later (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
15386, pp. 244 f., 393 misleading abstract which appears Letters and Papers 
Henry VIII, (1) 570). was unpopular with the king, however, and was 
superseded June 1511 Jerome Bonvisio (Vatican Archives, Reg. Vat. 965, fos. 
256, 257). Bonvisio’s disgrace presumably Vergil once again assumed the office 
and held until Ammonius’ appointment June 1513 (Reg. Vat. 1196, fos. 85, 86), 
further indication that the manuscript was composed in, shortly before, that 
date. 

II, fo. Ep. ed. Allen, 531. 

II, fo. 203a, bound later when must have been found lying the book, 
MS. II, fo. 91; this last most interesting page notes, lightly cancelled, headed 
codice Bibliotheca domini dealing with the situation the 
French inheritance the death Charles 1328, and derived from Thomas 
Bekynton’s treatise the subject (cf. Harley MS. 4763, have thank Count 
Roberto Weiss for putting the way this identification. 

Polydore was collecting materials 1509 shown his letter James 
Scotland, dated December 1509, asking for materials for his history (Royal MS. 
13, II, fo. 65b), printed fairly accurately Ellis, Polydore Vergil’s English 
History, (1846) xii-xiii, and summarized Letters and Papers Henry (1) 
131. 
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1534, and carried the history down Here again the 
variations are chiefly stylistic: the twenty years which had 
elapsed had borne conscious Ciceronian outlook which approved 
some the original matter but led the rewriting pages 
time and the garnishing the whole with longer, more resonant 
Latin, displaying surer sense the classical, the ancient word.? 
This constant revision can also traced the second edition 
the Anglica Historia 1546. This once more corrected and 
refurbished, though, one might expect, there less change 
between the first edition and the second than between the former 
and the original draft. Apparently this last revision satisfied 
the author, for successive while the narrative was 
brought down 1538, the rest the book was left completely 
untouched. the ten years between the first and second edi- 
tions Polydore did indeed make material well stylistic 
variations. The first edition never specifies the names the 
mayors and sheriffs London the second and succeeding editions 
do; and legitimate suppose that Polydore had the 
interval used the edition Rastell 1533 Fabyan’s Chronicle 
which Pynson’s edition 1516 ends This variation 
not historically much importance, Polydore not 
authority on, for, London but has been quite 
unnoticed the historians who, like Busch, have relied the 
compact seventeenth-century edition the history and avoided 
the cumbersome first folio, although has the advantage being 

The printed versions not merely differ from the manuscript 
style and containing the new materials which Polydore 


gathered between 1513 and 1534. the same time much had. 


happened which made revaluation and restatement imperative 
before publication. The rise and fall Wolsey had intervened 
the monasteries had been dissolved and the new man Cromwell 
was rapidly making the last years Henry VIII bear uncanny 
resemblance the last years his father. Much, too, had 


Basle, Bebelius, 1534 folio. 

this subject general see Sabbadini, Storia del Ciceronianismo, 1886. 
The appendix this article illustrates the stylistic variations. 

Basle, Isingrin, 1546 folio; Basle, Isingrin, 1555 folio, [adds book 27, the history 
Henry reign 1538]; Ghent, Marilius, octavo; Basle, Isingrin, 1556 
These are the only editions that could have been corrected Polydore’s lifetime, 
for died April 1555. 

Kingsford, English Historical Literature the Century, pp. 103 ff. 
This introduction London material was probably definite concession the trend 
historical interest England, where Fabyan, Arnold, Hall, and Grafton had ex- 
pressed print the traditional London attitude fifteenth and sixteenth-century 
city chroniclers. have thank Mr. Armstrong for drawing attention 
this point. 

likely that revised version, probably modified again later for the press, 
was written early 1522/3. See Appendix II, and 251, 
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happened personally Polydore had incurred the cardinal’s 
wrath during the anxious months when Wolsey had received 
his hat; had seen Adrian Castello escape Venice 
disguise, and with him disappear all influence the court 
Rome and had like every one been made part and parcel 
the new religious order. There little wonder then that the 
mature reflexions 1513 had modified before they would 
palatable twenty years 

The ferment England admirably mirrored the altera- 
tions, omissions, and additions which Polydore thought 
desirable preparing his book for publication, and all the more 
since the manuscript much more personal document than 
could ever appear some extent passages are omitted 
for non-political reasons. There is, for example, much new in- 
formation the activities Christopher Urswick, Henry VII’s 
chief diplomatic agent, some very valuable, including notice 
visit made Scotland before the battle Bosworth. 
first move hearing the plans Warbeck also fresh 
Urswick March 1493 was taking the Garter Alfonso 
Calabria and was deflected the French court obtain Charles 
authority for papal confirmation the treaty Etaples 
the scheme failed Urswick was unable find the French proctor 
Rome, but the move was obviously designed prevent 
Warbeck’s return France.* Another excised paragraph de- 
scribes how was thought that the second voyage John Cabot 
had ended shipwreck this, the first narrative account the 


Hisdem temporibus [MCCCCXCIX] rumor erat quosdam nautas 
nauigando speculatos esse terras oceano Britannico, antea incognitas. 
Res facile credebatur pro uera, fidemque faciebat, quod Hispaniae Reges 
saeculo nostro complures insulas prius ignotas conperissent Quare 
Rex Henricus rogatus quoddam Cabot natione ueneto rei nauticae 


following discussion the new material the manuscript limited the 
contemporary, nearly contemporary, part—the last two books the history dealing 
with the reigns Henry VII and his son. There are other important variations 
(cf. Gasquet, ubi supra, 15), but not proposed deal here with the question 
Polydore’s sources, although that one the most important aspects his work. 

example, the passage quoted above dealing with Adrian Castello and 
Polydore collector and sub-collector. Similarly, MS. II, fo. 271, where Polydore 
mentions his own arrival England, noticed Gasquet, supra, pp. falling 
1502 and settling the exact year which Polydore arrived England. 

II, fo. 230 [cf. ed. 1555, 559]; MS. II, fo. commission 
was issued March 1493 (Dict. Nat. Biog. xx. (1922), 56). must have left 
immediately, for had already left Rome April 1493 (American Historical Review, 
xxxix. and Alfonso received the Garter Naples May (Rymer, Foedera, 
&c. xii. 528; cf. Nicholas, Orders Knighthood, 1842, 113). Henry was fully 
acquainted with Warbeck’s identity, sponsors, and place residence some time earlier 
than July 1493 (Gairdner, Richard ed. 1898, pp. another Urswick 
incident see Appendix II, below, 251. 
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peritissimo unam nauem tam uiris quam armis instruxit, tradiditque 
ipsi qui eas insulas uestigatum iret. hoc eodem anno pro- 
fectus Hyberniam primum delatus est, deinde occidentem uersus 
uela fecit, qui postremum creditur nullibi alias inuenisse terras, quam 
imo Oceani fundo, quod una cum naui, descendisse putatur raptus 
ipso Oceano, quoniam post eam nauigationem nusquam amplius 


Many details archbishops, bishops, and clergy generally were 
not given the printed version.? all these cases clear that 
the motive for the omissions was simply that the men the 1530’s 
had direct interest the tittle-tattle Henry reign— 
there was fact market for Urswick Cabot. 

Still more valuable, however, are the opinions and information 
suppressed for deliberately political reasons. One the most 
changes the place Wolsey given print: for 
the manuscript only incidentally referred the friend 
and almoner the king, commentary the outward extent 
Wolsey’s influence 1513. There can little doubt that the 
malevolence which Polydore displays this occasion was caused 
great extent Wolsey’s having imprisoned him and the 
facility had the 1530’s for blackening the character fallen 
minister who was also great But Polydore dis- 
criminated the way throwing mud. The exploits Empson 
and Dudley, which 1513 soon after their fall could treated 
without restraint, had watered down radically 1536 
when the methods Cromwell were becoming increasingly 
The religious changes, however, and the divorce account for most 
the chief variations. disparaging account the Irish, for 
concluded with the modification ‘sunt nihilominus 
boni but this saving grace not accorded them 
print. Henry VIII’s divorce, too, has many repercussions. 
hear hardly anything print the marriage Catherine 


1MS. II, fo. 265. The words Joanne Cabot and have been inserted space 
left for them, which might taken mean that Polydore heard the voyage 
first vaguely and only later inquiry made precise. This the earliest narrative 
reference the expedition John Cabot 1498, and furnishes good evidence for his 
death the voyage. See Williamson, The Voyage the Cabots, pp. 33-8, 
Dr. Williamson, who kindly commented the passage, not sure that the manuscript 
this point independent the London Chronicles but view the mention 
Treland which omitted Vitell. Kingsford, City Chronicles London, 
pp. and Williamson, loc. cit.), and the fact that Polydore seems have depended 
Fabyan (see above, 245) for his London material, inclined think that here 
have the best-informed opinion the early years the sixteenth century this 
point. 

This was noticed Gasquet, supra, 16. There nothing new such in- 
formation, though suggests certain points that Polydore used some episcopal 
registers, especially Morton’s. 

II, fo. Cf. Brewer, The Reign Henry VIII, 1884, 264-5 (not 
aware the manuscript) and the articles Gasquet, and Whitney and Cram. 

II, fo. 276. 

Cf, ed, 1534, 587, 32; ed. 1556, 594, 
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Aragon Arthur, which much made the manuscript. 
The sting the first draft lies the moral drawn from the 
tempestuous voyage Catherine her way here, whence both 
the maid and her companions were persuaded that something 
ill omen was threatening, and fact she was soon experience 
such calamity When Polydore wrote this 1513 had 
mind the princess’s unhappy marriage with Arthur but the events 
the marriage Henry VIII and the unfortunate Catherine the 
manuscript nonchalant 


quia tam affinitas quam nescio quid aliud obstabat, quod ecclesi- 
astici iurisconsulti iustitiam publicae honestatis appellant, quominus 
sponsalia rite fieri possent, idcirco apostolica auctoritate utrumque im- 
pedimentum sublatum est.? 


This passage has, course, parallel print. For similar 
reasons the tangled skein marital evasions which characterised 
the union Brittany France and the marriages Anne 
Brittany 1491 and 1499, which have certain prominence 
the manuscript, are omitted 

these changes perhaps the way which the policy 
Henry VIII the second half his reign bore striking 
resemblances the last years his father’s rule which has 
the most significance for have mentioned above 
the case Empson, Dudley, and Thomas Cromwell; there are 
other points noticed. The taxation the west country after 
Warbeck’s failure September 1497 sympathetically treated 
the manuscript what is, for all Polydore’s Latinism, sincere 
and eloquent passage which the harshness the royal com- 
missioners and the resulting desolation the country are realistic- 
ally described 


Dum autem ipse [Henricus VII] Exoniae moratur, Cornubiensium 
aliquot tanti tumultus auctores supplitio affici iubet, aliquot minus sontes 
bonis multat. Quorum sane exemplo reliquam turbam protinus 
sanitatem reduxit. Insuper quoniam audierat circumuicinos populos 
Cornubiensibus ipsis, tam euntibus, quam postea fugatisque 
domum redeuntibus ultro auxiliatos fuisse, illi etiam impunitate gaud- 
erent, procuratores aliquot creauit qui illos omnes pro delicto multarent. 


II, fo. 267. Ibid. 

Ibid. cf. ed. 1534, ed. 1556, 610, 24. 

Chambers, Thomas More (1935), 116, with regard More’s Richard Henry 
was longer the girl-faced boy eighteen whom [More] had hailed king. There 
some very plain speaking Richard III how the gathering money 
only thing that withdraweth the hearts of: Englishmen from the 
Richard III much onslaught tyranny are some More’s epigrams. 
Such things might better written and printed out England, and while Richard 
III was left unfinished, Utopia was printed Louvain, Paris, and Basel.’ 
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exactores] acerbissime eam multationem exercuerunt, qui 
quemquam culpa infectum relinquerent impunitum, nemini peper- 
cerunt, sed inprimis omnes populos conuentuum est comitatuum 
Deuoniae Somersetii, sine discrimine, bonis punierunt, per quos aliquem 
illa Cornubiensium fece, iter fecisse leui rumore constaret. Audi- 
uisses pauperum illorum quidem magna parte, innocentium 
miserabilem, qui non modo bonis praesentibus, sed 
spoliabantur. miseri cum imperatam pecuniam praestare non 
ualerent, sese amicis soluendum impositum uectigal oppignorabant. 
quo tantam inopiam redacti sunt, usque diem illius 
exactionis plagas sentiant. Sic propter paucorum delicta, solet quandoque 
indiscriminatim populus Sed haec multatio aliquanto post facta 


The Pilgrimage Grace had intervened before the printing and 
made such treatment highly impolitic. These and other financial 
moves Henry VII (and notably benevolences, punningly re- 
ferred malevolences) are laid down his avarice, which 
Polydore adds Quod sane uitium cum priuato homine malum 
sit, quem perpetuo torquet, Principe uero pessimum habetur, 
utpote quod uniuersis nocet quando fidem, iustitiam probitatem 
peruertit, quibus respublica regenda Henry VII finally 
‘non expers the manuscript compared with 
the literis non alieno print.* 

append two short extracts from the manuscript with the 
parallel passages the edition 1556 collated with the first 
edition, which may perhaps illustrate the relations the three 


Denys Hay. 


APPENDIX 


MS. II, fo. 253 (on the left), and Historia Anglica, ed. 1556, 589, 
ll. 18-34 (on the right). have collated this passage with the first edition 
(ed. 1534, 582, 15-32) and the variations where the variation 
the first edition the same the manuscript, have marked the word 
with asterisk. 


II, fo. The rigour the fines may verified Gardiner, Letters and 
Papers Richard and Henry ii. 335-7; Victoria County History, 
Somerset, ii. 195. 

2MS. fo. 249. 274. 

Ibid. cf. ed. 1534, 608, 18; ed. 1556, 616, 18. 

Professor Galbraith kindly read this article and made valuable suggestions. 
have also thank Professor Lunt for reference the Vatican Archives. 
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Perkin Warbeck has leave France, November 1492 


Inter haec, fama huius rei 
Gallos perlata, Carolus uocauit 
Petrum, illum armaret 
Henricum contra 
Oblectatus est Petrus nuncio 
mirum immodum, quod iam inciperet 
amicitias regum uenire, statim 
Carolum contulit, quo 
benigne excipitur, honestaturque 
familia, caeteris rebus quae hom- 
inem regio genere ortum decerent. 
Verum haud multo post, facta 
(ut dictum est) cum Anglo pace, 
Carolus hominem abire iussit, qui 
ita spe frustratus Margaritam 
Flandriam rediit. Margarita uenien- 
tem Petrum tanquam inferis, 
superos reuocatum numquam 
antea (prout dissimulabat) uisum 
tanto excepit gaudio, prae 
laetitia compos mentis esset, atque 
gaudium suum apud omnes 
innotesceret, congratulabatur palam 
delectabatque 
iterum audire, quo nam pacto ille 
caede seruatus per uarias gentes 
euagatus fuisse, quo 
fidem faceret, illum omnino esse 
Ricardum Edwardi eius fratris filium. 


Inter haec, fama eius rei Gallos 
perlata, Carolus uocauit 
Petrum, illum armaret Hen- 
contra uenientem. Cepit 
laetitiam Petrum nuncio seque 
iam coelo esse putabat, quod 
inciperet familiaritates regum 
intrare, statim Carolum 
contulit, quo amanter (a) accipitur 
ornaturque cohorte caeteris rebus, 
quae hominem regio genere ortum 
decerent. 
post facta, dictum est, cum 
Anglo pace, Carolus hominem 
(b) ablegauit, qui ita tanta 
spe deiectus (c) Margaritam 
Flandriam rediit. Margarita cui 
principio quotidie horae quibus 
expectabat certum scire, quomodo 
cum actum esset, longae 
repudiato Franco, dolor animo 
haerebat (d), Petrum 
perinde quasi nuper natum 
nunquam antea, sicut belle dissi- 
mulabat, uisum tanto accepit gaudio, 
uix prae laetitia, compos mentis 
esse atque gaudium 
suum apud omnes notum faceret 
(e) primum congratulabatur palam 
nepoti salutem, iuuabat, delectabat, 
iterum atque iterum audire, quonam 
pacto ille caede seruatus, per 
alienas partes (f) euagatus fuisset, 
post liminioque rediisset, quo sic 
cunctis persuaderet illum omnino 
filium. 


(a) benigne.* 


(6) se: omitted. 


(c) tanta spe spe frustratus.* 
(d) animo haerebat animo inhaerebat. 
(e) notum innotesceret.* 

(f) alienas partes uaries gentes.* 

persuaderet fidem faceret,* 
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MS. II, fo. 260 (left), ed. 1556, 600, 40-601, (right); collation 


with ed. 1534, 593, 28-37. 


The French ambassadors’ visit coincides with the rebellion the West, 
May—June 1497 


Per eos dies Carolus Rex Gallorum 
reuersus expeditione Neapolitana, 
legatos Henricum misit, qui 
exponerent ea, quae ipse Italia 
egisset, referrentque nonnulla alia, 
quae pertinebant beneuolentiam 
seruandam. Nam 
Italicis inplicitus apprimo cupiebat 
cum Anglo perpetua 
esse. Henricus ubi cognouit legatos 
Caroli Callisium peruenisse, misit 
obuiam Christoforum Vrswik, qui 
exciperet illos uenientes Douerum 
oppidum, teneretque ibi, donec 
seditio supprimeretur atque curaret 
nequid motu legati sentirent. 
Quae Christoforus diligenter executus 
est. 


(a) referrent.* 
potius. 


Per illos ipsos dies Carolus 
Francorum rex reuersus bello 
Neapolitano, legatos Henricum 
misit, qui significarent (a) ea, 
quae ipse Italia egisset, man- 
data quae pertinerent beneuo- 
lentiam conseruandam, nam Carolo 
nihil antiquius (b) erat, quam cum 
Anglo amicitiam perpetuare, 
quidem, quia uarios Italici belli 
laqueos sese suam gentem in- 
duerat, quorum illa 
diem, qui est annus salutis 
MDXXIIII, expedire 
Henricus ubi cognouit legatos Caroli 
peruenisse, misit obuiam 
aliquot heroés, qui exciperent illos 
uenientes, Douerumque in- 
dustria usque remorarentur, dum 
seditio supprimeretur, atque curar- 
ent, quid eiusmodi rerum 
tumore legatorum aures peruen- 
iret, quod diligenter factum 
est. 


date enables guess that there was least partial revision 1524. 


1526, the Dialogi Prodigiis (Amsterdam, Elzevir, 1671, 4), Polydore makes 
Robert Ridley argue that his interlocutor’s researches for his English history will 
make his memory good that discussion one-sided. Such remark printed 
work might taken mean that the Historia was fairly well known this time, 
perhaps even circulating manuscript. the printed version Polydore refers 


himself (ed. 1534, 87, 14; ed. 1556, 89, 24) having been Wells 


for fourteen years, and was collated 1507 (Le Neve, Fasti, 161) this would 
bring down 1521. 


Caletum preferable Callisium (Graesse). 
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The Embassy the Earl 
Denmark 1632 


April 1632 King Charles declared his intention 

sending Robert Sidney, earl ambassador 
extraordinary King Christian Denmark, and other 
princes the Danish royal family, offer condolences the 
death, which had occurred the previous year, Queen Sophia 
Frederica, the Danish king’s mother and Charles’s grandmother.’ 
But that the embassy was intended more than mere 
formality clear from the secret instructions given Leicester 
the secretary state, John Coke. These, bound with 
diary the journey written Latin the ambassador’s secretary, 
James and with copies letters concerning the mission, 
are found the Bodleian Library (MS. Rawl. 354). 
Further light the story thrown portions Sidney’s own 
diary preserved the L’Isle and Dudley papers now the 
care the Public Record and number official 
letters the Rigsarkiv Copenhagen. The story the mission, 
reconstructed from these documents, interesting for more 
than one reason: was Sidney’s first employment work 
this kind, and prelude his more important and better-known 
mission Paris 1636; and provides illustration of, and 
comment upon, Gardiner’s dictum that Charles had 
foreign policy, but was merely interested the dynastic question 
his sister’s restoration the The failure the 


11595-1677. Nephew Sir Philip Sidney. 

Wife Frederick II. She died October 1631, and was buried Roskilde 
cathedral. 

1594-1666. Sometime Fellow Jesus College, Oxford employed many 
diplomatic errands Charles’s government. under the Commonwealth, 
and created historiographer royal Charles II. 

present there are only twelve leaves (pp. 5-16 and 21-32). the Third 
Report the Historical MSS. Commission, App. 231, Mr. Horwood mentions 
fourteen leaves. The portion that remains had been prepared for printing 
Collins, who had seen the whole (Memoirs the Sidneys, 148) the middle 
the eighteenth century. evident that the end the century pp. were 
missing, because Wraxall who went through the manuscripts that time has scrawled 
the margin page (at present and then the first page) the words voyage 
Denmark. Very curious.’ Collins has added dates the margin, and has rewritten 
some the words thought the printer would unable understand. 

The Personal Government Charles 206. 


mission achieve any notable results doubtless the reason 
why finds mention but has its place the 
tangled story Anglo-Danish diplomatic relations, and deserves 
some record English.? 

The following transcript the greater part ‘My Lord 
Leicester’s Instructions signed the King, and Secretary 
Coke, then principal secretary Only the parts that 
are common form are omitted 


have preferred you before others this honourable employment, 
because have observed your constant application vertuous and 
noble courses, and would have known all that esteem titles, not 
those that bury them obscurity and vice, but such that improve 
their worth for publike service warre peace, whereby true nobility 
raiseth itself above the common sort. send you great king who 
was heretofore much engaged the common cause, and whom love 
and honor not only for his crowne and alliance but for our nearness bloud. 

Your message the front ceremony sutable the affections and 
obligations princes, express the sense they have the mortality 
their friends, which office best performed person noble rank 
capable the impressions wrought princely hearts, but the substance 
your embassage for the publike peace, and the interest our brother 
and deare sister depending thereupon. 

advance this great work you must with convenient speed fitt 
yourself for your journey and passe the sea ship apointed transport 
you into the Sound the Elbe, the way you shall learne where our 
uncle the king doth now reside. 

When you are landed you shall forthwith give notice your comming 
that your reception may with honor due our ambassador your 

After your coming court you shall our name demand audience 
and then attend the kings pleasure for your accesse. 

But you shall not visit any other till you have the honor his presence 
whom you are emploied. 

your first audience you shall deliver our letters credit our 
uncle, and then with significant expression our entire and cordiall 
affection (proceding from the obligations both nature and friendship) 
you shall tell him how great sorrow have conceived together with him 
for the death our deare grandmother, the late queene his mother, whose 
memory you must adorne with her stile and due praises enlarged, the 
informacion her life and death, and your owne judgement will best 
direct. 

This office being performed with the king, without any mention 
other businesse that time, you shall next addresse yourself the 
prince present, otherwise speciall audience, and deliver 


Rushworth, Historical Collections, there mention it, although 
much space devoted relations with Sweden. 

work Danish this mission see Dansk Magasin, 3R, (1847), and 
Frederica, Danmarks Ydre Politisk Historie, 207-9. 
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with our letters credence our like condoleance, with expression our 
hearty affection kinsman whose prosperity and inward friendship 
very much desire. 

Our letters our aunts the king’s sisters you shall deliver afterwards 
with signification our condolences and our love either them, 
and more our sisters there, you shall passe like offices with them all. 

Whilst you attend this ceremony you are informe yourself Averie 
(who hath charge our affaires Hamborough, and also chosen 
commissioner for our sister) what done concerning that portion our 
grandmothers personal estate which due unto us, our uncle’s own 
letters, now delivered unto you, may appear, which portion have 
given entirely our sister, with order her commissioners sollicit 
for the same the appointed time. 

And case you find performance our sister’s satisfaction according 
our former letters sent her behalfe, you shall take notice it, and 
give our uncle hearty thankes for his iust favour and expedition. 

But you find refusall delay for the discompting such debts, 
upon former treaties, and his last letters our uncle doth demand, you 
shall assure him that before the receipt those letters which mention 
the compensation such debts, had conveyed deed gift unto 
our sister all our interest the goods, and given warrant her com- 
missioners attend the division; and hope our good uncle his 
royal justice and favour our sister his neece, and her many distressed 
children, will not adde affliction, but rather give them hope his for- 
wardness this our gift which can more revoke. 

this prevaile not, you shall modestly demand what those debts are 
whereof expecteth compensation, and therein clear all misunder- 
standing, you are thus distinguish. The debts which our uncle 
pretendeth are two kinds; all contracted our father blessed 
memory and not us. First, our father, after that our uncle had under- 
taken the German warre, sent Sir Robert Anstruther with advance 
fortie six thousand pounds present monies, and promised pay 30000 
monthly our uncle would maintain 1000 horse and 4000 foot for restor- 
ing our brother and sister all their patrimoniall dignities and estates. 
then our uncle shall declare that this the debt pretended defalte 
out the devided goods, you shall with due respects (and were un- 
willingly) call unto his mind what manner performance was found 
his part and how little those designs have been advanced for which our 
father expressed his royal affection large offer which caused 
our coming the crowne send the duke Buckingham and earle 
Hollande meet our uncle’s embassadors The Haghe qualifie 
those undigested assumptions made bene esse for the present, without 
debate articles indifferent for both parts. And then our uncle well 
knoweth settled the accompt upon new foot; and therefore ought 
not any more called back those exorbitant demands; which 
notwithstanding upon due calculation all our disbursements money 
and charges our auxiliary aides and diversions, have much 
exceeded that (laying aside all exceptions and for not performing condi- 
tions) have instance claime retribution, least acknowledgement 
wel deserved thanks, and not now straind for compensation 
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those debts. our past expenses there hath bin list transmitted 
Averie from Sir Henry Vane whereof you make use copie now 
delivered unto you, acquit these debts. But there another 
debt borrowed our father which acknowledge both principall 
and and for liquidation thereof have given former directions 
our ambassador Sir Henry Vane who meet the kings ministers 
The Haghe his returne out Germanie, and consider course 
for our uncle’s satisfaction according his expectation and our desire. 
Upon this meeting (or otherwise you cannot) you must discharge your 
selfe, and having settled the division the portion, and put off the 
accompts this manner, you shall afterwards proceed you find time 
opportunity your most weighty negotiations concerning the common 
cause representing the king our uncle the present state Christendome, 
specially Germany the seat the warre, that upon mature consider- 
ation thereof both and may best advise hoe govern our proceed- 
ings well for our safety for our interest with others, and chiefly for 
the obtaining sure peace, which desired for the common good. 

this purpose you shall move him cast his eyes upon that progresse 
the king Sweden (his neighbour) hath already made his sword allmost 
through the empire, beyond all mens expectation, and foresee his 
great wisdom what the consequences will victorious armes shall 
obtain power give the princes and states both sides what law shall 
please himselfe, which may reasonably feared course timely 
taken for preservation their rights treatie otherwise. 

the other side you may lay before him the power yet remaining 
the puissant house Austria with the dependence Bavaria and other 
German princes and how both sides are supported forrain assistants 
those with the money and countenance Spain, these with actuall armes 
France besides the divisions the Low Countries and Italie, 
probability the warre like last and the balance may swayed 
other princes putt their hands. 

And the king Sweden having lately moved both the princes and 
states his alliance and others joyne league for the liberty Germany, 

_and for peace, and inviting joyne therein; and the emperor also 
discovering his side inclination treat and peace; you must 
entreat for our better information our uncle’s sound advice and how 
stands affected and whether engaged any such treaty, with whom, 
and how farre, and whether our conjunction with the rest will desired, 
the treaty the full restitution our brother and sister their patrimoniall 
dignities and estates (being the only interest our engagement) may 
effectually provided for. upon these intimations the king shall reveall 
unto you any overtures treaty already hand, and that therein 
our coniunction will desired, you shall with speed give accompt 
the persons, times and places that thereupon may send you such further 
powers and instructions for your proceedings with our uncle and other 
princes, with the advice our councill shall think meet. 

Besides this main businesse other occasions may apprehended 
there you for the advantages our service, for conference with 
Averie you shall understand any impediment obstruction the trade 
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our marchants residing Hambourg caused any difference betwixt 
that king and the towne, his pretence commanding the river 
Elbe, you shall doe offices our name between our uncle and the towne 
remove offences and settle good government upon honourable termes 
for the king, and innovation not made which may prejudice the 
intended treaty which may restraine our marchants from that freedome 
trade there which they have enjoyed many years. 

And whereas reason the warre betwixt Poland and Sweden new 
impositions are raised the Oresund and elsewhere with other restraints 
trade, which the end will force our marchants and the Low country- 
men also seek the commodities Eastland America, the great 
detriment the kings customs Elsenor, you shall this regard advise 
with our uncle how the ancient freedome like manner may restored 
that trade. 

For Island you shall signifie our uncle that conformity his 
late letters, have prohibited our subjects that fish those seas fetch 
hawkes from those parts either import export any marchandise 
hinder his farmers, not doubting his gratious reciprocall favour 
our said subjects their lawful proceedings. 

Concerning our collar rubies which hath formerly bin engaged 
raise moneyes, you shall inform yourself Averie how the case now 
stands, and shall proceed upon further advise thereof shall direct. 

You shall keep correspondence with our other ambassadors and agents 
all parts occasion shall offered; but especially with Sir Henrie 


Vane, who employed with the king Sweden, and with Sir Robert 
Anstruther the emperor’s court. 


The statement that the king Sweden had invited Charles 
join alliance the liberty perhaps not 
quite ingenuous, for fact had been Charles who had solicited 
Gustavus’s support for restoring the Palatinate. March 1632 
Gustavus had demanded his price eight regiments foot, 
three thousand horse, and toleration for the Lutherans the 
country. The agent these negotiations had been Sir Henry 
Vane,! mentioned Leicester’s instructions, and late 
August looked though was going conclude the alliance. 
But the reviving power Wallenstein the south towards the 
end the year made Charles less anxious placate Gustavus, 
and Vane was recalled. September Cottington wrote 
Vane: your wise and dexterous carriage that great 
business you have saved his majesty’s money and honour, and 
yourself from any kind blame, understand it’. But the 
popular disapproval England was great, and the press had 
silenced. interesting note that Sir Thomas Roe, who 
was employed Sweden and Denmark few years later, 


May 1631 had been sent Denmark remove all suspicion from the mind 


the king Denmark, and firmly reconcile him the king Sweden Rushworth, 
173. 
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never even this time feared the growth Swedish power, but 
advocated alliance both with Sweden and with the 

The financial arrangements the mission are recorded 
copies the official letters the treasury Howell’s diary. 
Leicester was receive day for his personal expenses from 
April until his return, £2000 this paid advance. 
The balance, amounting £128, received when returned, 
together with £568 for the cost his journey and £1500 for gifts 
members the Danish court and other extra expenses. 
Leicester found expensive journey for, records his 
diary, not only did have live entirely his own charges 
when Denmark, but also had foot the bill for the servants 
whom the Danish king sent wait him. 

Leicester kissed hands the September Oatlands, 
and set out for Denmark with retinue fifty-five persons, 
among whom was Philip, baron Fisc, and Dowland, son 
the musician. They embarked Margate (conveniently near 
Leicester’s home Penshurst) the royal ship Convertiva under 
the command Admiral There had been much 
delay starting—probably owing the conflicting reports 
coming from Germany—and many urgent messages passed from 
Pennington the secretary state demanding positive orders 
and inquiring about voyage across the North 
Sea was rough, and when reached the coast Holstein 
September Leicester sent Howell advance Gluckstadt 
inform the king his arrival and with the request that having 
been sick sea’ might first Hamburg refresh and 
recover himself little. The king had gone Rennsburg, but 
Howell returned with message from the governor Gluckstadt 
inviting Leicester spend the night there, and with the warning 
delivered apparently his own that the king 
was bad terms with the Hamburgers and would take amiss 
the embassy stopped there before coming him. Accordingly 
came sea the village Wennelfleet, and thence 
walked into Gluckstadt. was met the gate English 
gentleman, Mr. Gifford, the Dutch company camped 
there, and sent welcome him the governor, guard and 
salute five cannon. Thursday, September, sent one 
his company, Peter Holme, Rennsburg the king, who 
sent message back the next day bidding him come that city 
where was come preside over the annual meeting the 
Rigsdag. The same day Howell was sent Hamburg for Avery. 

Gardiner, op. cit. 248. 

enim titulo temporis fungebatur remarks Howell. 

Calendar State Papers Domestic, 1631-1633. 


Howell, Ho-Elianae, 1705, 220. comments: find that matters 
are much off the hinges twixt the king Denmark and this town’. 
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the latter did not arrive until Monday, and Leicester 
refused travel without him—he was the permanent agent 
Hamburg and possessed far more information than the am- 
bassador the points question embassy was compelled 
stay for two more days Gluckstadt. the Friday evening 
unfortunate incident occurred when one Leicester’s atten- 
dants, Captain Warmley, was provoked quarrelsome 
soldier the town that ran him through and killed him. 
The governor, however, took action, pointing out that the 
soldier was justly punished had himself killed two men 
duels. Leicester notes that the governor, whose name was 
Pentz,? was secret papist, had travelled France, Spain, and 
Italy, never went church the town but had his own chapel 
home, and was marry one the king’s daughters his 
first wife. Here Leicester was misinformed, because his first 
wife Christian had only three sons. The intended bride Pentz 
was one the numerous children his second, morganatic, 
wife, Kirsten Munk. Leicester was profoundly shocked what 
heard the Danish king’s morals, especially his heavy 
drinking, and contrasts the conduct his own royal 
There was some difficulty obtaining audience. Leicester 
came Rennsburg Monday, September, but was not 
until week later that was allowed see the king. 
complains bitterly this his diary, and cannot decide whether 
the king unwilling see him all, whether behaving 
with thoughtless discourtesy. Every day some new excuse was 
offered. Tuesday the king was tired, having heard causes 
the Rigsdag all day. Wednesday was day devotion, and the 
king attended sermon. The same day Pentz, who had ac- 
companied the embassy from Gluckstadt, asked see Leicester’s 
letters credence. Leicester stood his ground, and refused 
deliver them anyone but the king person. Friday came 
two gentlemen from the king with renewed apologies for the 
delay, and Leicester pointed out that was come offer con- 
dolences for the death the king’s mother, and that soon the 
year would and the time mourning expired. But 
Saturday was Michaelmas day and holiday, and Sunday 
audiences were given, and was not until Monday, October, 


Especially about the late queen’s fortune. had drawn memorial about 
the previous year. 

Christian Pentz, 1600-51. German birth. 1629 was engaged the 
ten-year-old daughter Christian IV, Sophia Elizabeth. 1630 became governor 
Gluckstadt, and from 1639 until 1644 was governor Rennsburg. His influence 
was consistently pro-imperial. After the death Christian fell into disgrace. 
never married Sophia. 

king big strong man, years old strange life leads, drunk every 


day, lying with whore every night. The prince likewise debauched, all 
this country are.’ 
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that was admitted the king. agent the king 
Sweden named Salmins had arrived Saturday, and had supped 
with the king Sunday. Monday midday the interview 
took strange hour for audience Leicester thought— 
the castle. Howell made speech Latin telling the oc- 
casion the embassy, and offering condolences, and the am- 
bassador delivered his credentials. Howell notes that his speech 
made excellent impression. The king replied one his 
gentlemen who spoke heavily and was red fire, his eyes 
starting out his head’. the same manner the princes 
were greeted and Leicester accordance with his instructions 
took his departure. 

The next day asked for private audience, which was 
promised for Wednesday. Meanwhile the king made what 
Leicester considered another attempt evasion sending two 
his agents—Windlies, principal secretary state, and Dorne, 
doctor civil law ask for his intentions writing. Leicester 
told them that did not take this attempt delay well, and 
insisted seeing the king. won his point and handed 
the king person memorial which the king said would 
read over. Leicester was surprised that although asked 
many questions never spoke England inquired after 
the king queen. The deplored the disturbed 
state Europe and especially the wars Germany with the 
bloodshed and suffering they entailed, and stressed the need for 
peace went call the king’s attention the great pro- 
gress made Sweden and the likelihood that Gustavus would 
dominate Europe his pleasure. Therefore Christian was begged 
remember the power yet remaining the Catholic states, 
and consider the possibility transferring his alliance 
them, join with England intervening promote peace. 
condition any peace would course the restoration 
Charles’s brother and sister their patrimony. Such action 
would stop the appalling shedding Christian blood, and would 
redound the credit those who promoted the peace. 
October the king went away, and Dr. Dorne called with his 
answer writing, sealed with his own, not the royal seal. 
Leicester once more stood his dignity and refused accept 
such message. The doctor went his way arrant clown 
ever saw life’ and the evening came properly 
sealed reply. contained little more than repetition the 
substance Leicester’s memorial and vague generalities. The 
king, too, had most heart the restoration peace Europe, 
and the reinstatement the count palatine. But the time was 


Reimar Dorne, 1594-1655. Later adviser Christian’s son Frederic, archbishop 
Bremen. 


Copenhagen Rigsarkiv, T.K.U.A. England, II, Nr. 14. 
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not propitious, there were difficulties the way—he does not 
say what they were—and little could done. mentions, 
however, that had sent letters Vienna and ambassador 
Sweden. evidently considered the embassy end, 
for Leicester did not make any move for four days, and 
October, writing his secretary, Gunther, Christian complains 
that the English ambassador still waiting, but that his business 
get rid him sending Dorne point out that winter was 
approaching and that did not leave soon might im- 
possible sail. Leicester professed that did not understand 
the doctor’s speech, and asked for the request writing. When 
this was refused wrote the king asking for explanation 
but the latter was too busy drinking and could not reply. The 
next day, however, sent apology for his agent’s action 
Avery, and granted another audience. Unfortunately the middle 
pages Leicester’s diary, from till October, are missing, 
and have only the official documents and Howell’s scanty 
record reconstruct the story. The memorial October 
deals with the less grave matters mentioned the instructions 
the taxes levied the king Sweden the Baltic from which 
Danish and English merchants alike suffer, the detention 
some English ships Gluckstadt their great peril the storm— 
evil for which remedy had already been promised previous 
envoys—the new tax ships entering and leaving the Elbe, 
the Sound dues, and the difficulties the Iceland fisherman 
with the Danish king’s officials. Finally, the thorny question 
the late queen’s estate raised, and Charles’s case for not 
recognizing his father’s debts stated. October the king 
replied courteously but not very helpfully. agreed that 
joint remonstrance the king Sweden the question 
the taxes was necessary, but refused give way any other 
point. The taxes imposed the English were ancient, 
and could not remitted. The case the ships Gluckstadt 
had been much exaggerated, but were true that through their 
detention any had suffered damage, compensation would 
paid. the question Queen Sophia’s estate had already 
expressed his mind, and had intention changing it. 
agreed that Charles’s share, paid, would come the amount 
estimated Leicester, £160,000 sterling, but the estate was still 
the hands the commissioners, and himself had not yet 
received his portion. Further, until Charles agreed pay his 
father’s debts considered had the right hold these estates. 
clear from another letter Gunther October, after 


Kong Christian Den Egenhaendige Breve, ud. ved Bricha 
Fredericia, iii. 47. 
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Leicester’s memorial had been handed him, that considered 
the most important part that which concerned the remon- 
strance the king Sweden, and not quite certain just 
how can made time when wishes good terms 
with him. October Leicester replied briefly one 
two points, asking what right the Danish king exercised any 
power over the Elbe, ancient free river the Empire, and 
maintaining that the complaints the Hamburgers about the 
taxes the Sound and elsewhere and the behaviour the royal 
officers were not all exaggerated. for the late queen’s 
estate, justice and the urgent needs his sister demanded that 
Charles’s wishes should met. Writing Gunther the same 
day the king set out his proposed answer, and this with little 
alteration was handed Leicester the 14th. was friendly 
tone, made some concessions, but was final. The king re- 
peated his consent join united protest Sweden. 
claimed that exercised his power over the Elbe duke 
promised that English ships entering this river 
should taxed only once, i.e. entering, and not leaving 
well. The Sound dues refused alter, but consented 
Leicester’s proposal that merchants might allowed 
register the amount their goods the customs book Elsinore, 
and not obliged wait until the officials were ready examine 
them. refused intervene behalf the English merchants 
their quarrel with the Germans the Baltic, the fault lay 
with them. reiterated his refusal pay Charles’s portion 
the estate until his debts were paid. The king England owed 
him 300,000 imperial thalers, and every law human and divine 
could hold the estate compensation. was very sorry 
for the count palatine, but Charles wished help him 
must himself. This was the last document that passed 
between the king and Leicester, and there not appear any 
more references the king’s letters. 

The gap Leicester’s diary ends here, and October 
describes the feast which wound his visit. Danes shocked 
him their gluttony, but Howell notes that Leicester drank 
stoutly the king. The next day the king went away before 
Leicester had taken his solemn leave, and they did not meet 
again. Tuesday Leicester desired visit the duke Schles- 
wig, and was met fine coach black, with gold fringe 
bring him the castle. The duke showed the greatest interest 
the king England and his affairs, and expressed his desire 
attract English merchants the seaport Schleswig, then 
reduced mere village. Howell comments his wealth, 


1Not king Denmark. This distinction enabled him intervene the 
German war when the majority his advisers were against him. 
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and Leicester promised send him English horses, greyhounds, 
and beagles the spring. This was October, and 25th 
the party came Hamburg, where the English merchants gave 
him present plate for his intervention their behalf with 
the king. The the town’ came too, bringing gift 
food, more than double what they gave Sir Henry Vane, 
Leicester notes, and desiring him continue intercede with 
the Danish king for them secure reduction the sum de- 
manded them the king, and freedom trade the Elbe, 
but refused, knowing that reality they relied the efficacy 
the States’ 

Sunday attended the English chapel and heard their 
minister Mr. Ellborough preach, man stiff the points 
predestination, &c., but himself told me, ever conformable 
the orders the Church England, though here they have 
prayers, only psalms and sermon, except communion, and 
then they England and administer kneeling except 
some who will not receive so, and they have standing. 
christenings they use our form, except the signing the cross.’ 
notes that all the Lutheran churches are crucifixes, 
images, and pictures, like the papists’. Brunsbuttel, 
the mouth the Elbe, November, was careful 
church show the natives consider ourselves one belief 
with them, and observe their ceremonies 

The ambassador returned England November. 
What practical result his journey had had, apart from securing 
remission some the Hamburgers’ burdens, not clear. 
There are letters from Christian Charles commending Leicester 
warmly for his behaviour, but they are probably merely formal, 
and Howell praises the swiftness with which dispatched the 
business. But the European situation had been changed con- 
siderably the time Leicester returned England, the 
death both Gustavus Adolphus and Frederic, and this 
time Charles had different foreign policy mind. But negotia- 
tions with Denmark continued carried desultory 
way Sir Robert Anstruther. 1636 Alexander Forbes was 
sent another mission attempt settle the question 
Charles’s debts, and the next year came Avery similar 
errand. the end was Thomas Roe who effected settlement 
the outstanding questions the eve the civil war 1644. 


REGINALD CANT. 


was exercised most effectively 1645 when the Dutch com- 
pelled the Danish king lower the Sound dues simply sailing their fleet into Danish 
waters. 

presumably Jeremiah Elburough whom Venn (Alumni Cant.) says: 
pensioner from St. John’s College 1614; B.A. 1617/8; M.A. 1621. Rector 
Throcking, Herts, 1623-6. Preacher the English merchants Hamburg. 
Licensed pass the Low Countries, May 1634.’ 
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The Powers and the Unification the 
Two Bulgarias, 


programme did not meet with very warm reception 

Vienna. Lobanov explained Kalnoky the 10th that 
the tsar considered that the flagrant breach the treaty 
Eastern Roumelia must first repaired agreed that 
this attitude was entirely correct, but asked how this return 
the status quo ante was brought about Lobanov could 
only say that Giers’s opinion the moral influence the Powers, 
and particularly that Russia, would sufficient secure 
the retirement Prince Alexander with his army, and the 
restoration the governor-general Philippopolis. Kalnoky 
asked what would happen the prince refused Neither Russia 
nor any other Great Power was, suggested, prepared use 
force Turkey’s legal right was not doubt, but the 
Powers had just warned the Porte against the dangerous con- 
sequences any such intervention. Lobanov thought the point 
would have decided the conference, which would, after 
restoring the status quo, proceed decide such questions the 
extent which the administration the two provinces should 
assimilated, whether the same person should rule both, and 
on; all these points spoke extremely vaguely, and 
admitted that they were merely Giers’s personal views, had 
not secured the tsar’s agreement. observed that the 
temporary restoration the quo, with the scarcely con- 
cealed idea altering the position immediately, was little worthy 
the Powers doubted whether all the cabinets would agree, 
and was sure that Greece and Serbia would not deceived. 
Finally made clear that accepted the principle main- 
taining European treaties, but was anxious Lobanov should 
come back with clearer ideas. further conversation the 
Kalnoky complained that several weeks had elapsed since 
the beginning the crisis, and they were still without precise 
statement Russia’s was, however, careful em- 
phasize his anxiety work with Russia, and the importance 
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initiative from Paget, after conversation with Lobanov 
the 11th, came the conclusion that Giers’s plan had been 
started chiefly means getting rid Prince Alexander 
heard that all who knew the Russian scheme considered 
quite 

response Kalnoky’s request Giers telegraphed his pro- 
posals the 12th. The Powers should (1) communicate the 
identic note the sultan and Prince Alexander, with the 
modifications desired Kalnoky (2) advise the sultan his 
reply demand, above all, the maintenance his rights based 
the treaty Berlin, and then the meeting conference 
which Turkey would represented (3) depart, the solution 
sought the conference, little possible from the 
status quo ante, order deprive Greece and Serbia all pretext 
for territorial extension. 


Nous pensons que Sultan devrait nous communiquer Ses vues 
définitives sur solution possible, qui pourrait étre proposée Con- 
férence par Son Délégué appuyée par nous. cas, concerter 
avec Sultan sur les mesures d’unification administrative, financiére, 
qu’il voudrait accorder. 

Une sommation devrait étre adressée Prince Alexandre, 
Gouvernement provisoire rétablir légal d’évacuer Roumélie. 
Elle serait portée par des Délégués Conférence, comme 
une décision européenne, avec déclaration catégorique qu’en cas refus 
les Puissances pourraient plus protéger les Bulgares contre les justes 


The programme made clear Russia’s objection any com- 
pensation for Serbia, and produced succession telegrams 
Khevenhiiller from Kalnoky, who had fully accepted Bismarck’s 
view the danger Serbian advance before Austria had 
properly prepared the international situation. the 10th, 
two telegrams intended for the eyes the Serbian government, 
complained that the confidential negotiations carried 
Austria Serbia’s interest were encountering ever-increasing 
difficulties among the Great Powers account Serbia’s language 
and attitude the mad haste, the extension the mobilization 


jetzigen Wirren auf der Balkanhalbinsel seien der Probstein des 
Skierenevice und Kremsier proclamirten W.S.A., 
zweier Unterredungen des Grafen Kalnoky mit dem Lobanow 
und October 1885’. Kalnoky admitted Paget that did not see how the 
Russian proposals could put into effect, October, 7/1079, no. 328. 
Bismarck said the same Malet, October, 64/1079, no. 488. 

Paget Salisbury, October, 7/1079, no. 330. Salisbury agreed, 
October, 7/1076, no. 210. 

Kalnoky October. See also Wolkenstein’s account his conversation 
the 12th (W.S.A., October, tel. 144), and Giers’s remarks General Appert, 
the French ambassador (D.D.F. vi. no, 90). 
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for war purposes, and the fanning the spirit chauvinism, 
show how little our advice the following day 
explained Khevenhiiller that this message was necessary 
order define the position case Milan contemplated, under 
any pretext whatever, advance into Bulgaria without Austria’s 
the warning did not imply any diminution Austria’s 
friendship, her efforts Serbia’s These and similar 
messages make clear that although Kalnoky was quite pre- 
pared secure territorial satisfaction for Milan was fully 
awake the dangers the situation, and was doing his best 
restrain the Serbs long possible. When Khevenhiiller 
communicated message the 12th, Milan’s reply 
was not altogether satisfactory. said that did not expect 
anything but diplomatic support from Austria the status quo 
ante were not restored, and was prepared act entirely his 
own responsibility attacked Bulgaria without provocation. 
promised await the verdict Europe the question 
union, but would then act his own, and Serbia’s, interests 

While the new programme was being somewhat doubtfully 
received, Russian proposal that the ambassadors should proceed 
modify the declaration accordance with Kalnoky’s amend- 
ments gave impetus the deliberations Constantinople. 
Salisbury had, however, forestalled the Russian government, for 
the previous day had telegraphed Vienna offering 
accept all the changes proposed Kalnoky, provided the other 
Powers did likewise. Bismarck and the other Powers raised 
objections, and the ambassadors accordingly were able meet 
again the 13th. The text was amended include Kalnoky’s 
modifications and certain others minor importance and 
was agreed that should presented Corti, the doyen, 
the Turkish foreign minister the following day, accompanied 
simple collective The declaration was presented 
Prince Alexander his return Sofia the 16th, and 
circular reply the 19th Tsanov, the Bulgarian foreign minister, 
thanked the Powers for their friendly attitude, undertook not 
permit the outbreak commencement agitation the 
adjoining regions, and announced that the government had 
decided suspend further The only effect the 


Kalnoky October, W.S.A., tels. nos. 50, (Fortsetzung). 

October, tel. no. 52. 

Khevenhiller Kalnoky, October, W.S.A., tel. no. 14. 

Salisbury, October, 78/3753, no. 434 (secret); October, 
no. 439; Salisbury White, October, 78/3747, no. 358; Calice 
October, W.S.A., tel. no. 161; October, tel. no. 182. 

Graves Salisbury, October, P., no. 371. 
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declaration was strengthen the self-confidence the Bul- 
garians garbled version, which the re-establishment 
the status quo was insisted on, had been circulated the opposi- 
tion the 15th, and produced some despondency, but the mild 
phrases the genuine text quite dispelled the gloom. The 
Porte showed its opinion the declaration making strong 
appeal the Powers for their concurrence re-establishing 
order Eastern Roumelia, and complaining the hostile 
spirit shown the continued armaments Greece and Serbia.! 

While the ambassadors Constantinople were disposing 
the declaration the three imperial governments were arriving 
agreement, and the results their deliberations were communi- 
cated the remaining Powers Kalnoky the 15th. 
had criticized Giers’s plan because its apparent futility, and be- 
cause suspected that its vagueness concealed ulterior aims and 
desire ‘to lead the Austrian government the 
better plan had, however, presented itself, and the crisis could 
ended along the Russian lines Austria might find her main 
difficulty—the problem Serbian compensation—automatically 
solved. Moreover, loyalty the and Bismarck’s 
emphatic representations, made attempt work with the 
Russians imperative. accordingly telegraphed Giers’s pro- 
posals the 12th Calice, explaining that had agreed the 
Russian programme, and that Germany would support the 
starting-point was the return the status quo ante, and the 
conference discussions would show what recognition must 
given the unionist movement, and whether the personal union 
would achieved. His suspicion Russia was shown his 
further suggestion that Germany, owing her impartial position, 
should undertake the important task negotiating with the 
sultan had hinted Reusz that would well avoid 
allowing Nelidov play the leading role. Calice was show 
his Russian colleague confidence, but was the alert 
counteract any attempt push Russian interests the expense 

explaining the programme the three Powers Paget, 
Kalnoky argued that the Powers established their determina- 
tion uphold the treaty Berlin the case Bulgaria, they 
could address similar summons the Serbian government, 
and necessary enforce it. reply Paget’s objections 
said that believed the Bulgarians would comply with the 

Layard Salisbury, October, 78/3754, no. 446; P., no. 280. 


This was Reusz’s view attitude. Széchényi October, 
W.S.A., no. 87. 

Calice, October, W.S.A., tels. nos. 146, 147; Giers Lobanov, 
5/17 October, W.S.A., tel., containing copy instructions Nelidov, dated 3/15 
October. 
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summons, the position the provinces was now far from 
being easy one. also admitted that Russia might have 
ulterior motives, but said that did not all follow that the 
other Powers need agree her Salisbury the 
16th replied that the communication was too important for him 
give immediate answer, but doubted whether the British 
government would able consent course which might 
eventually place them the position giving their sanction 
Turkish execution Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia.? 

The Russian proposal implied the triumph the programme 
advocated from the beginning the crisis Nelidov, who had, 
for the moment, forced his policy the tsar and Giers, and 
through them Bismarck and The tsar’s feelings 
against Alexander were such that probably needed little 
persuading. The sultan was still basing his hopes Russian 
assistance, and White’s strenuous efforts persuade the Porte 
see the error its ways were little avail. pointed out 
the grand vizier that Turkey was apparently prepared 
accept assimilation the institutions the two provinces, 
but was going lend hand the exclusion the prince, 
whose presence was the only factor likely delay the Russifica- 
tion the principality. The grand vizier seemed agree with 
this, but could nothing against Nelidov, whose insinuating 
arguments seemed likely prevail with the sultan. The latter 
‘is more desirous ensuring the empty appearance momen- 
tary success, gratifying his propre and more appre- 
hensive offending Russia than getting barrier 
protect him against her future ambitious The execu- 
tion the Russian plans would necessity have involved the 
abdication Prince Alexander; Nelidov was said imagine 
himself one the possible heirs Giers’s succession, and 
have confided friend that there was great before 
him.5 

also communicated the proposals the French ambassador. Paget 
Salisbury, October, 7/1079, no. 341; October, no. 342. 

Paget, October, P., no. 256. Cecil (p. 244) states that 
Kalnoky sent circular the 15th, that there was dictatorial note Kalnoky’s 
communication, and that Salisbury replied telegraph the same evening. All 
these statements are incorrect. instructions were sent the Austrian chargé 
(cf. 7/1076, no. 216), and the 17th Kalnoky assured Paget that the com- 
munication made him was not intended formal proposal. 7/1080, no. 
cf. Queen Victoria’s Letters, 704. 

the beginning the crisis, Nelidov had taken advantage Giers’s absence 
the Tyrol put himself directly touch with the tsar Copenhagen. 
Edwards, Career and Correspondence Sir William White (1902), 232. 

White Salisbury, October, 78/3754, no. 443. 

White, 231. couple days after the outbreak Philippopolis, Nelidov 
told friend that Alexander must invited return Sofia; when the friend 


asked what’, replied curtly, Pour faire ses malles’. White Salisbury, 
October, 78/3754, no. 441, very secret. 
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Kalnoky’s acceptance the Russian proposals, and the 
opposition them which came once from Salisbury, effectively 
removed the danger Austro-Russian quarrel, 
England, Bismarck had clearly intended, bear the blame 
for the rebuffs which the Russians were almost bound suffer. 
The British government could put forth plausible, but not par- 
ticularly logical, arguments against the Russian policy. Salisbury 
had been quite willing for Austria use threats force order 
restrain the Serbians, and could not deny that reversal 
the unification would have the welcome effect depriving 
Serbia and Greece all excuse for intervention. Nor could the 
actual fact that the Berlin treaty had been violated denied. 
His real objection was stated private letter Lord Lyons 
the 16th. ‘This proposal obviously intended upset 
Prince Alexander, and, acquiesce, may find ourselves 
with big Bulgaria under Russian confined 
himself accordingly, during the next few days, the practical 
implications the proposals the Bulgarians either evacuated 
refused evacuate Eastern Roumelia Turkish occupation 
might follow, and this public opinion England would never 
agree. His first public pronouncement the question had been 
made few days before Newport October, the annual 
meeting the national union conservative associations. 
denied that the recent events Bulgaria were reversal the 
conservative policy the Congress Berlin, and concluded, 


our policy, need not tell you, uphold the Turkish Empire whenever 
can genuinely and healthily upheld but whenever its rule proved 
events inconsistent with the welfare populations, then strive 
cherish and foster genuine and important contribution the future 
freedom and independence Europe.? 


This meant that the government was pledged take diplomatic 
action order prevent the armed intervention either Russia 
Turkey; and there was little doubt that the prospect 
Turkish armies marching into Eastern Roumelia suppress the 
revolutionaries would produce outcry the English press. 
Salisbury had, accordingly, sound practical reasons for stressing 
this factor, and enabled him disregard the more legalistic 
arguments put forward the three imperial governments. 
Various attempts were made argue Salisbury out his 
position. The Russian government had been suspicious 
British policy since the beginning the crisis, and Giers had 
apparently little hope persuading Salisbury his own efforts 


iii. 245; cf. his messages the Queen, 19, October, Queen Victoria’s 
Letters, iii. 
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was content leave Kalnoky, supported Bismarck, 
the task securing Salisbury’s acceptance the new 
dispatch Butenev, the Russian chargé London, the 
18th, said that the three governments had grounds for expecting 
French support, and the Italian cabinet had not yet made 
definite pronouncement but they were under illusion 
the unsympathetic attitude the British. hoped, neverthe- 
less, that the strictly legal position taken the three 
emperors would compel the British follow them some extent, 
while endeavouring give the solution, whatever might be, 
anti-Russian Staal, his return London, saw 
Salisbury the 22nd, and endeavoured, without success, 
justify the Russian told Paget the 
17th that the Turkish execution would all likelihood not 
necessary the same time summons ‘should backed’ 
intimation the risks that non-compliance would involve. 
the same day Herbert Bismarck told Malet that Russia would 
quite much adverse Salisbury Turkish execution, 
and that was, moreover, opposed Bismarck’s views. 
said that Giers believed that Prince Alexander would yield the 
unanimous voice Europe, but when the embarrassing possibility 
refusal had been pointed out him, Giers had replied, 
Alors les Puissances Giers, however, believed that, 
the excitement the coup d’état being over, the Russians could 
work the populations their will without armed 
the 19th following instructions from 
Kalnoky, communicated Salisbury the programme the 
three empires lines substantially the same those Kalnoky’s 
communication Paget the 15th. Before interviewing the 
Austrian chargé Salisbury saw the ambassadors Germany, 
France, and Italy, and made clear each that could not 
consider return the status quo acceptable basis for the 
proposed Salisbury, serious qualms and 
hesitations explained Hengelmiiller how unpopular England 
the return the status quo ante would be, and how difficult 
would for him enter conference this basis without 
attempting deny the illegality, asked for answer from 


October Giers objected Lascelles’ presence Philippopolis; Salisbury 
replied that the British government was merely anxious that Lascelles’ influence 
should prevent further revolutionary action. Giers repeated his objections (on the 
17th), but did not press the point. Grosvenor Salisbury, October, P., 
no. 231; October, ibid. no. 323; Salisbury Grosvenor, October, ibid. 
240. 

Giers Butenev, 6/18 October, Russian Embassy Archives, no. 38. 

Hengelmiiller Kalnoky, October, W.S.A., tel. no. 95. 

Salisbury, P., no. 296; Malet Salisbury, 64/1079, 
no. 503. 
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Kalnoky two questions: (1) What would happen Bulgaria 
failed answer the summons the conference? (2) What 
would happen Eastern Roumelia, and who would maintain 
order there, the Bulgarians evacuated the province? 
made clear that the policy the three empires seemed him 
likely lead Turkish military intervention, and this could 
not the following day informed the German 
government that would not oppose the meeting the conference 
Constantinople the cabinets Berlin and Vienna strongly 
desired it; but half-understandings were dangerous, and 
must have either complete agreement free hand.? order 
meet the British objection eventual use force the 
sultan, Bismarck proposed the Russian government the 
deletion the last section Giers’s scheme after the words 
‘decision européenne’; but the 25th Giers told Schweinitz 
that the emperor refused agree. The German government, 
however, informed Salisbury that ‘menacing interference 
the Porte’ was part the three emperors’ programme, and 
that the summons Prince Alexander was not intended 
very The French government was also not prepared 
accept the Russian proposal unreservedly. Waddington, the 
French ambassador London, had surprised Salisbury 
September saying that without going far new 
Crimean war, Freycinet wished act concert with Salisbury 
this crisis. October, after considering the Russian plan, 
Freycinet told Mohrenheim, the Russian ambassador Paris, that 
his government could not agree summons being addressed 
the prince the this was the right the sultan 
alone. When the sultan had done this the ambassadors should 
send collective note Alexander warning him that failed 
obey the sultan the Powers would give him only 
after this should the conference meet discuss the modification 
the Berlin treaty. the Powers decided the immediate 
reunion France would not, however, refuse participate, but 
would reserve her 


October, tel. no. 94. Salisbury repeated 
this after cabinet meeting the 23rd: W.S.A., tel. no. 96. 

Reusz October, W.S.A., autograph letter; Wolkenstein 
Kalnoky, October, tel. no. 158; 14/26 October, no. 85B; Salisbury Malet, 
October, 64/1075, no. 481. 29th Minster repeated the German govern- 
ment’s assurances Salisbury that ‘ein comminatorisches Eingreifen der Tirkei 
nicht der Absicht der drei liege, und dass die Sommation nicht 
scharf abzufassen sein hat die Bemerkung hinzugefiigt, dass die Wieder- 
herstellung des Status quo ante die Absetzung des Alexander ausschliesse 
Karolyi Kalnoky, October, W.S.A., tel. no. 98. 

Freycinet, September, D.D.F. vi. no. 
circulars embassies, October, no. 104; October, no. 105; cf. nos. 96, 97. 
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The position was one great embarrassment for Kalnoky and 
Giers, for the two questions posed Salisbury Hengelmiiller 
crystallized the practical difficulties which the two were fully 
aware, and which they were anxious evade. Salisbury’s 
objections the Russian programme were, indeed, essentially 
the same those put forward Kalnoky his conversations 
with Lobanov the 10th and Giers for his part admitted 
Butenev that three problems had still solved, namely, the 
question executive action, this should become necessary the 
attitude adopted towards Serbia and Greece; and the 
future Prince Alexander. Russia had not touched these 
problems order, explained somewhat naively, not com- 
plicate the understanding that was established between the 
was apparently about this time that Peter Shuvalov 
suggested mixed occupation all the Great Powers pending 
general agreement, and this found favour for few days 
some quarters Even this expedient, however, would 
have left the main problem untouched. 

Kalnoky was, point, loyal enough his two allies 
was doing his best secure Salisbury’s acceptance the 
Russian programme, and there seems justification for the view 
that was secretly encouraging Serbia take matters into her 
own hands. appears have done all his power prevent 
any precipitate action her part, and was clearly seeking, and 
would have preferred, some dénowement which would allow Milan 
send his army home without losing his prestige his throne. 
the Powers failed restore the status quo ante Bulgaria, 
Milan would compelled strive for some territorial compen- 
sation, and Kalnoky was prepared, this eventuality, risk 
trouble with Russia support Serbia’s but least 
can said that was not venturesome foolhardy 
seek ingratiate himself with the Serbs encouraging them 
any forward action. 

Instead displayed during the second half October increas- 
ing alarm Milan’s conduct, and followed his remonstrance 
the 10th with further advice and protests. the 14th, 
secret telegram, advised Milan define his case more precisely 
the Powers should make his deference them marked 
possible, lay little weight possible his rights, and 
protest willingness withdraw his army soon the Powers 
could give him clear assurance that the status quo ante would 
restored Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia the Powers could 
not this Serbia would then compelled take steps for the 
peace and security her frontiers and the protection the 


Giers Butenev, 6/18 October, Russian Embassy Archives, no. 38. 
Baddeley, 258. 
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interests the country face the disturbance neighbour 
the legally-established position. warned Khevenhiiller 
the 15th extremely circumspect his communications with 
Milan, and particularly with regard anything which might 
construed, even indirectly, advice advance against the 
The Greek government proposed that Greece and 
Serbia should make identic declaration the Powers, terms 
very similar those suggested Kalnoky the 14th; Milan, 
however, saw advantage himself move which would 
only compromise him with the Turks, and declined. told 
Khevenhiiller that would willing promise Austria not 
enter agreement with Bulgaria, and not attack Turkey 
but feared that declaration the lines proposed 
would prejudice him with the Powers. the same time 
remarked that language was much sharper and 
more energetic than that Count Bray, the German 

Kalnoky made further attempt, before the conference met, 
persuade Milan demobilize. two long telegrams 
October said that the Powers were determined maintain 
the present frontiers the Balkan peninsula they were deterred 
the fact that Serbia’s claims were considered Greece and the 
other Balkan states would immediately make opinion 
was turning against Serbia, and rather favour Prince 
Alexander, who appeared giving way. Months might 
elapse before the conference reached decision, and was 
convinced that the present phase Serbia had prospect 
securing territorial acquisitions. His proposal was that Milan 
should take advantage lead which would given him 
speech the emperor Austria the delegations the 24th, 
and should declare that Serbia was justifiably aroused the 
events Bulgaria, but had, like the Powers, taken her stand 
throughout the maintenance law and existing treaties, and, 
relying the wisdom and justice the Powers, would send the 
army communicated these proposals 
Milan the 22nd, and did his best; but after hearing him 
without interruption the king consulted his ministers, and 
written reply stated that, the present circumstances, could 
not the only sovereign the Balkans disband his troops, 
collective note from the Powers, did express his anxiety for 
‘the maintenance the status quo its full integrity 

Kalnoky Khevenhiiller, October, W.S.A., tel. no. 54; October, tel. no. 57. 

Der ist wegen Nachrichten besorgt, die unsere Riistungen sprechen. 
Namentlich behauptet er, dass die Garnison Zvornik worden sei.’ 
Kalnoky, October, W.S.A., tel. no. 19. 

Kalnoky Khevenhiiller, October, W.S.A., tel. nos. 61, 62. 


Kalnoky, October, W.S.A., tel. no. 24; October, no. 73A-B, 
vertraulich cf. Kalnoky October, W.S.A., tel. nos. 67, 68. 
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the the Turkish government issued circular inviting 
tion the difficulties that have arisen Eastern Roumelia 
was proposed that the Porte should participate. The invitation 
was ultimately accepted all the Powers, but another fortnight 
elapsed before the first meeting the conference November. 
the three empires were unable produce any comprehensive 
scheme settlement they had give the hope tying 
England any way the programme that Russia wished see 
Nelidov suggested White the 23rd that the 
principality Bulgaria should also included the programme 
the conference, ‘so bring about modification its 
existing constitution, which admitted very defective 
Salisbury made clear Hengelmiiller the same day that 
desired prevent any course action which would enable 
the Russian government drive Prince Alexander from the 
throne, found the Turkish invitation much more acceptable 
than the three emperors’ Kalnoky the 25th made 
serious attempt satisfy the British objections suggested 
Paget that the summons the prince might worded 
show benevolent and not harsh intentions the part the 
Powers towards the provinces. one, said, was more alive 
than the possibility that Russia’s aim might the deposi- 
tion Prince Alexander, and the appointment nominee 
her but did not fear the likelihood such purpose 
being accomplished. The Russian cabinet’s line was defiance 
panslavist feeling Russia, and thought was not the 
interest Europe discourage it, for ‘no course could more 
calculated diminish her influence among the Slav populations 
doubtful whether these arguments made much impression 
Salisbury. announced, however, the same day, that Great 
Britain would enter the conference, but would reserve full liberty 
action the event proposal being brought forward 
authorize coercive action. proposed that the aim the 
conference should be: (1) determine the extent which the 
Powers were prepared meet the wishes the Roumelian 
people, and (2) examine into the methods most appropriate for 

Salisbury, October, P., no. 319; cf. Staal’s comments the 


British attitude Giers, Correspondance diplomatique Baron Staal, 264, 

White Salisbury, October, 78/3754, no. 458; Salisbury Paget, 
October, 7/1076, no. 223; Hengelmiiller Kalnoky, October, W.S.A., 
tel. no. 96. 

Paget Salisbury, October, 7/1080, no. 366, conf.; cf. Giers’s remarks 
Wolkenstein the 28th: bemerkte Giers, die Krisis 
habe zwei gute Seiten: Sie sei eine heilsame Lehre fiir die Panslawisten und beweise 
die Notwendigkeit alles tun, die Tirkei erhalten lange als nur immer 
Wolkenstein October, W.S.A., tel. no. 162. 
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inducing the populations and governments Bulgaria and 
Eastern Roumelia give their adherence the arrangements 

The main field operations was now shifted Constantinople, 
and developed into struggle between White and Nelidov for the 
control the sultan’s mind. The Russian government continued 
argue that, although the use force against the Bulgarians 
was desired one, the Powers must proclaim their readiness 
act order not allow the Bulgarian (and other) revolutionaries 
carte blanche. Giers, however, betrayed increasing uneasiness 
the position created the reservations the British and French 
governments, and the 28th urged Bismarck, Kalnoky, and 
Nelidov the importance the closest co-operation between the 
three imperial ambassadors Constantinople. His chief anxiety 
was that British influence would persuade the sultan acquiesce 
the existing gave Calice the necessary 
instructions, but again showed his suspicion Nelidov suggest- 
ing that, far possible, the German ambassador should under- 
take the negotiations the 

Giers’s initiative produced some progress Constantinople. 
Said Pasha, the foreign minister, was appointed represent 
Turkey the conference, and was also instructed act the 
confidential go-between the negotiations the three ambassa- 
dors with the sultan, dual role which simplified the situation 
some extent. After discussions the 28th and 29th, 
programme trois was drawn up, and Said once expressed his 
satisfaction, and his conviction that the sultan would accept 
without alteration. provided that accordance with the 
Porte’s proposal the conference would call Alexander and the 
provisional government restore the status quo ante Ottoman 
commissioner should then sent Philippopolis exercise 
authority pending the decisions the conference. should 
announced simultaneously the conference that, soon the 
Roumeliots had satisfied the demands the conference, the 
sultan would disposed modify the institutions the province 
accordance with the lessons This programme 
ignored both the question the personal union, and the Russian 
desire get rid Calice, however, was convinced 
that Giers’s proposal Berlin and Vienna for close co-operation 
between the three empires was secretly aimed the prince. 


Salisbury White, October, 78/3747, no. 390, secret Paget 
October, W.S.A. 


Calice October, W.S.A., tel. no. 201; Wolkenstein 
tel. no. 162. 

Kalnoky Calice, October, W.S.A., tel. no. 164. 
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Nelidov told him the 29th that Russia would not oppose the 
personal union principle, but would circumstances accept 
under Prince Alexander. Calice believed that Alexander did 
not retire voluntarily, result sickness intimidation, the 
Russians would work the Bulgarians themselves with the 
formula: either Alexander without union, union without 
Alexander. Calice and Radowitz did their best keep the idea 
the removal Alexander out the discussions, and when one 
the Turkish ministers mentioned the matter Radowitz 
refused emphatically discuss it. Nevertheless, appeared 
Calice that Nelidov had persuaded the sultan acquiesce the 
removal the prince, and even look favourably the candi- 
dature Prince Waldemar Denmark for the vacancy. 

Nelidov himself was less satisfied with the position. Following 
telegraphic instructions from Giers and October did 
his best assure the sultan that the three emperors’ policy would 
not lead bloodshed was able telegraph November 
that the propositions trois appeared have been well received, 
but that the sultan had been intimidated the intrigues and 
threats the English, and that any attempt remove Prince 
Alexander was Each side, however, probably ex- 
aggerated the extent the sultan’s dependence the other 
White wrote the 30th that Turkey was altogether guided 
the advice the three imperial cabinets who, she imagines, are 
going help her out her difficulties The sultan had certainly 
not put himself entirely the three ambassadors’ hands the 
2nd they presented drastic, but the circumstances necessary 
warning that other counsels prevailed with the sultan the three 
cabinets would obliged consult only their own 

White’s tactics amounted very little more than intelligent 
obstruction. October and Noailles met the other 
ambassadors invitation the Italian embassy Pera, but 
both declined enter into any discussion now that the informal 
however, Noailles suggested White arrangement whereby 
there would invitation the prince, and authority for 
Turkish troops enter, and would merely declare 
favour the status quo ante. White made the obvious objections 
the new governor which the Porte would appoint might refused 
admission, and any solution this kind opened the door 
coercive measures and bloodshed ultimately. What was 

October, W.S.A., tel. no. 207; Giers Staal, October/ 


November, enclosing copy tel. Nelidov, Correspondance diplomatique 
Baron Staal, no. 159. 


White Salisbury, October, 78/3754, no. 467. 
Calice Kalnoky, November, W.S.A., tel. no. 215. 
White Salisbury, October, 78/3754, no. 465, secret. 
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really wanted was ‘status quo amelioré’. did everything 
possible strengthen the sultan’s inevitable apprehensions. 
argued that Turkish invasion Eastern Roumelia would the 
signal for Serbian and Greek attacks Turkey, and that the real 
object Salisbury’s policy was replace Russian anti- 
Russian influence the province. Calice even believed that 
maintained that Italy was the point making common cause 
with the western Powers, and that negotiations were progress 
bring Austria over their side these statements were said 
have caused considerable commotion the Turkish ministerial 
council the own reports not suggest that 
went far this, and the sultan’s own fear that summons 
the provisional government might, after all, involve hostilities, 
had much with his hesitations. this cause 
ascribed the delay the calling the conference when 
last met the Porte had still not agreed anything more than the 
general principle restoring the status quo 

White’s instructions were dated November. After setting 
forth the arguments against coercive action, and stating that the 
British government reserved full liberty case anything the 
sort should proposed, Salisbury instructed the ambassador 
propose that the suggested order procedure should inverted, 
and that the first subject for deliberation should the extent 
which arrangements could made meet the wishes 
the populations Bulgaria and Eastern The three 
empires made attempt disguise their annoyance these 
instructions, and Salisbury’s continued resistance, particularly 
Miinster had, after taking leave Salisbury Hatfield the 
19th, reported that the British government was prepared accept 
commented bitterly, and somewhat wildly, British policy 
dispatch Staal the the Austrian ambassador, 
his return from leave, interviewed Salisbury the 3rd, and 
found that Miinster’s statement was Salisbury said 
definitely that could not sanction return the status quo 
longer considered that provided working basis, and 

White Salisbury, November, 78/3754, no. November, no. 473 
Calice Kalnoky, November, W.S.A., tel. no. 218; November, tel. no. 220. 

Salisbury White, November, P., no. 380. 

Karolyi Kalnoky, October, W.S.A., tel. no. 99. 

russophobie plus aveugle suffit pas pour Pour satis- 
faction nous nuire, Cabinet anglais risque d’allumer Orient une conflagration 
Giers Staal, October/5 November, Russian Embassy Archives. Giers told 
Grosvenor the 4th that Salisbury’s attitude would materially hinder the successful 
result the conference (A. P., no. 402); Kalnoky told Paget the same day 


that England’s indisposition enter the conference similar footing with the 


other Powers might fatal the maintenance peace the Balkans 7/1080, 
no. 383). 
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desired now fundamental Hatzfeldt and Herbert 
Bismarck both tried persuade Malet that declaration from 
the conference favouring the status quo would spoil the game 
Russia and she would pinned down the necessity 
retaining Prince Alexander Bulgaria’. Salisbury replied that 
the German government had not rightly apprehended his line 
thought. was simply that the British government cannot, 
members Conference, consenting sanctioning Parties 
the suppression, military force, insurgent population 
foreign country. This rule conduct independent the 
opinion they may form the merits the intervention 

the first meeting the conference (on November) Said 
Pasha was elected president, and three protocolists appointed, 
after which the conference adjourned the After the 
sitting Radowitz told White that the Turkish plenipotentiaries 
intended bring forward resolution which, taking the pro- 
visions the treaty Berlin for its basis, and without any 
allusion coercion, would propose the simple re-establishment 
the status quo ante. White replied once that even this 
attenuated form would impossible for him accept any 
such proposal except referendum, and added that had been 
instructed ask for priority for the consideration the wishes 
the local population. Radowitz finally suggested that the 
Turks might induced propose sub-commission the 
conference ‘to study the grievances the Province and even 
hear Delegates from Radowitz then appears have 
repeated his suggestion Said, who told White the 6th that 
saw objection inquiry into the condition the in- 
habitants, but that some legal authority must first established 
the province. the second meeting November little 
progress was made the Turkish plenipotentiaries were asked 
bring forward some definite proposals, and they were still not 
prepared this, the meeting was adjourned until the 9th. 
The Turks continued embarrassed the attitude the 
sultan, who dreaded the conference coming suddenly un- 
timely end, and would not sanction any instructions his 


Karolyi Kalnoky, November, W.S.A., no. 

Malet Salisbury, November, 64/1080, no. 540; November, no. 543. 
Salisbury Malet, November, F.O. 64/1075, no. 489. 

November, imperial rescript, Alexander was dismissed from the 
Russian army, and the Thirteenth Battalion Rifles ceased bear his name. The 
announcement was apparently intended coincide with the opening the conference. 
Giers opposed the order. Wolkenstein Kalnoky, November, W.S.A., tel. no. 
November, tel. no. 169; Corti, 217. 

4White Salisbury, November, 78/3754, no. 480, secret. Salisbury 
telegraphed his approval Radowitz’s suggestion the 6th, 78/3747, no. 413. 
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plenipotentiaries without assurance that they were likely 

The adjournment was followed renewed efforts persuade 
White give his resistance his reports home gave evidence 
serious misgivings which did not, however, any way modify 
his resolute, and even truculent, bearing Constantinople. 
the 8th Calice spoke White ‘in strong terms and excited 
manner and criticized British foreign policy very 
White ‘as warmly defended it’. warned Salisbury that 
matters were becoming very serious, and that, judging from the 
Austrian ambassador’s language, was feared that the 
conference might come untimely end, and that Austria and 
Russia would then take the question hand. Later the day 
saw the grand vizier and endeavoured discover some middle 
course with view avoiding rupture, but discovered that the 
Turkish plenipotentiaries proposed the next meeting ask 
‘that persuasion should used induce His Highness with- 
draw with his army from Bulgaria’. This decision was the result 
further pressure Nelidov and Calice earlier the 

Radowitz’s suggestion sub-commission was means 
Bismarck’s liking, and evidently suspected intention 
White’s part involve Radowitz some opposition the 
Russian programme. The German and Austrian governments 
agreed that the proposal could not brought forward until the 
conference had been successful coming some definite arrange- 
ment concerning the affairs Eastern Roumelia, and the 10th 
Herbert Bismarck told Malet that Radowitz, being referred 
Berlin, had denied making any suggestion for sub-commission. 
Herbert admitted that the proposal might good one, but said 
that could not made the German ambassador was 
not for Germany put herself forward question which 
affected the other Powers more 

White felt called upon act with the greatest caution 
adopted ‘very conciliatory wording’ the resolution con- 
cerning the wishes the Roumeliots, and the meeting the 
9th merely asked for serious inquiry into the condition 
Eastern Roumelia, instead consultation the wishes the 
population. told Salisbury that the latter form would have 
provoked such storm the part the three empires, and 
would have irritated the sultan, that would doubt have 
afforded pretext for breaking off negotiations. the meeting 


White Salisbury, 78/3754, November, no. 481, November, 
P., no. 400; Radowitz, ii. 

November, W.S.A., tel. no. 226; White Salisbury, 
78/3754, November, no. November, nos. 485, 486. 

Paget Salisbury, F.O. 7/1080, no. 400; Malet Salisbury, 
November, 64/1080, no. 550. 
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itself the main subject discussion had been the vague but un- 
compromising proposals the Turkish plenipotentiaries. They 
put forward three considerations which the Porte wished 
base its programme: (1) The Ottoman government was 
way bound make sacrifices, either material territorial. 
(2) After the re-establishment order the imperial government 
should fortify the Balkan frontier Eastern Roumelia. (3) 
Arrangements should come Eastern Roumelia which 
would avoid giving the minor states pretext for action. They 
were, they said, persuaded that these bases were the most fitted 
remove any future conflict, and they proposed finally having 
regard the proofs obedience given Prince Alexander 
(1) show indulgence him condition that retired with 
his troops from Eastern (2) nominate vali for 
Eastern Roumelia accordance with established custom; (3) 
‘to consider the best means for obtaining the above object, that 
say, persuade Prince Alexander return the observance 
his duties 

This programme was evidently put forward merely for bargain- 
ing purposes, and while stated the Porte’s demands their 
most extreme form was deliberately vague the question 
the actual means whereby the reversal the union was 
achieved. was, for both these reasons, scarcely pleasing the 
Russians, and White heard that the proposals show indulgence 
the prince and occupy the Balkan mountains had both 
called forth remonstrances from Nelidov, although was silent 
these points the meeting itself. But the representatives 
the three empires criticized severely the insufficiency the 
programme, and the French and Italian ambassadors spoke 
almost strongly the need for more definite information 
the Porte’s intentions. White the other hand took practically 
part all the discussions, confining himself bringing 
forward the end the sitting the British proposal for 
inquiry into the condition Eastern Roumelia. believed 
that the Turks were beginning have suspicions the designs 
Austria and Russia, and the possibility that the three would 
fall out was not Nelidov admitted Giers 
the partial defection the sultan, and after the meeting the 

union the four Powers, the three Empires and Italy, close, the 
attitude their Ambassadors decided, and the other side the mind the 
Sultan perplexed and his disposition alarmed great that own attitude 
has been one extreme caution and reserve. dare not come forward with language 
which would provoke rupture and allow others cast responsibility country.’ 
White Salisbury, November, 78/3754, no. 494. The reputation gained 
White for his open defiance the Porte and the three imperial ambassadors belongs 
later stage the crisis; cf. Buxton, and the Turks (1907), 
Beaman, Stambuloff (1895), 74; Radowitz, ii. 254, 259. 


White Salisbury, November, P., no. 447; November, no. 464, 
enclosing Protocol no. 
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ambassadors the three Powers decided make energetic 
attempt re-establish their agreement with this end 
they came agreement the proposals which they wished 
see adopted Roumelia, and strongly recommended them 
the sultan. White managed get copy these proposals 
from very confidential They included the dispatch 
special delegate who would persuade Prince Alexander 
withdraw from the province; the appointment imperial 
(Turkish) commissioner governor-general, who would proceed 
Philippopolis after the prince’s departure, and re-establish the 
previous order things report drawn and submitted 
the conference indicating the changes which might appear 
desirable introduce into the constitution and administration 
the province. The third these proposals was partial concession 
Salisbury’s wishes, but did not give the desired 
Salisbury, moreover, instructed White object the pro- 
posal the conference any course action which the treaty 
Berlin was already within the power the Porte adopt, and 
mentioned instance any suggestion the part the 
representatives that the sultan should propose the Powers 
new governor-general for Eastern Roumelia. the day before 
the meeting the grand vizier told White that the adoption 
persuasive measures only towards the prince would proposed 
but was unable secure promise White’s 
the fourth sitting the 12th Said presented the new proposals 
White proposed that the state the province should submitted 
serious inquiry which would enable the conference find 
means preventing future complications. After the four 
ambassadors had each replied rejecting the British proposal, 
Nelidov proposed that the question giving priority the 
Ottoman proposals should put the vote. The conference 
really seemed the verge definite decision. 
however, came White’s assistance deprecated the idea 
formal vote, the opinions the members were already 
sufficiently known, and suggested that might possible set 
motion the commission inquiry simultaneously with one 
the phases the preliminary measures proposed the Turks. 
Nelidov opposed this suggestion, and tempers were evidently 
becoming little frayed Radowitz, supported the Italian, 
Austrian, and Russian ambassadors, asked Noailles come 
the point, and say whether accepted principle the Ottoman 
proposals. replied that did not understand 


1Giers Staal, October/10 November, enclosing telegram from Nelidov, 
Correspondance diplomatique Baron Staal, no. 163. 

Calice Kalnoky, W.S.A., November, no. 60B, tel. nos. 227, 228, 229, giving 
full text. White’s report 78/3755, no. 496) substantially correct. 

White Salisbury, November, P., no. 412. 
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object aimed this latest incident and denied that 
had retarded for single moment the course the deliberations 
did not, however, promise anything more than transmit 
the Ottoman proposals his government. White also promised 
transmit the Ottoman proposals and his colleagues’ wishes 
his government, and the meeting was adjourned until Saturday, 
the 14th. the end, owing Nelidov’s temporary indisposition, 
was not able reassemble until the 
Salisbury, spite renewed pressure from the three empires, 
was hurry make decision, and postponed doing until 
had received the wording Noailles’ proposals, and the details 
the discussion preceding them. Even then White had tell 
the conference that Salisbury was obliged take the advice 
his colleagues and the orders the queen, that his definitive 
reply might delayed for some days more. The delay, which 
the other governments appeared find dangerous, quite 
failed alarm him; when Hatzfeldt ‘dwelt upon European 
dangers involved delay Salisbury asked what his judgement 
was their nature and extent; ‘whereupon replied that the 
Servians could hardly kept check’. Salisbury’s comment 
this was that any collision would matter much regret, 
but that battle between Serbians and Bulgarians could hardly 
described European danger. admitted this, 
but showed the real nature German apprehensions remarking 
that there would lie behind very great danger bringing 
Austria and Russia into collision. This enabled Salisbury reply 
that such were the case was all the more necessary approach 
the Bulgarians with thought worth while, 
however, present the German government detailed memo- 
randum explaining his line thought with regard summons 
the prince Bulgaria the Powers 

this point the Serbian government laid violent hands 
the course its patience was inverse proportion 
its self-confidence, and the 14th war was declared Bulgaria. 

the general astonishment Europe the war was practically 
over within week; the main Serbian attack was successfully 
repulsed the three days’ battle Slivnitza (17-19 November), 
and the 26th Prince Alexander entered Serbian territory. The 
war made inevitable the triumph the British programme 
Constantinople, and produced some the tension between 
Austria and Russia that Bismarck had prophesied; but the 
complete and unexpected victory destroyed all real hope that the 


White Salisbury, 78/3755, November, nos. 506, 508; November, 
P.. no. 455; cf. Radowitz’s comments Noailles’ role, Radowitz, ii. 256. 
Salisbury Malet, November, 64/1075, no. 501. 

Malet Salisbury, November, 64/1080, no. 562; the memorandum was 
based Salisbury’s tel. no. 150 Malet November 64/1075, no. 489). 
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Bulgarian government could bluffed into voluntary evacua- 
tion Roumelian territory. 

The crisis accordingly enters this point new phase, 
which the devising satisfactory settlement the Balkan 
peninsula the basis acceptance some form Bulgarian 
unification, proved almost difficult the attempt reverse 
the union. The outcome may considered vindication the 
German tactics, even bear mind the fact that all the 
Powers before November accepted the probability Serbian 
victory, and that considerable element good luck mis- 
fortune entered, therefore, into the final settlement. 

Discussions between the three imperial governments immedi- 
ately before the outbreak show that Bismarck 
himself that war this stage would place considerably less 
strain the relations between the three empires than had 
feared September. November Kalnoky told Reusz that 
the development events Constantinople made probable 
that Serbia, although she realized that she would act her own 
risk, would shortly take isolated action against Bulgaria, and 
understanding between the three cabinets meet this eventuality 
was desirable. now decidedly the opinion that local- 
struggle between Serbia and Bulgaria need not involve any 
alteration the position the three empires relation 
the Eastern Roumelian question’. Bismarck agreed pro- 
posed seek agreement with St. Petersburg this basis. 
Reusz communicated Bismarck’s reply the said that 
the chancellor fully agreed with Kalnoky’s view that Serbo- 
Bulgar war need not alter the relations between the three Powers, 
and, war could longer prevented, was prepared work 
for understanding the proposed basis between the three 
cabinets. still felt would wise postpone the outbreak 
long possible. has placed herself and her sym- 
pathies the Bulgarian side, and that will have favourable 
effect the relations between Austria and Russia’. But his 
only doubt appeared whether Austria would prepared 
shield Serbia and King Milan against English wrath the attack 
England’s protégé. Kalnoky showed little concern this 
score, and was convinced that England would, the most, seek 
persuade Turkey, the suzerain power, protect Bulgarian 
Kalnoky accordingly made his proposal Giers, who 

Aufzeichnung Unterredungen des Ministers mit Pr. Reusz (unter 
November einzulegen)’. This memorandum gives full account Kalnoky’s 
conversation with Reusz the 8th, and Reusz’s reply the 11th, communicating 
Bismarck’s telegram the 10th no. 962). Fuller (p. 40), following Corti 
(p. 214), remarks that Bismarck raged’ disregard his advice, and 
last appeal reason argued that Austria unleashing her Serbs 


was ‘simply playing England’s game’. The Austrian foreign office correspondence, 
which Corti has made partial use, does not all support Fuller’s interpretation 
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expressed his personal agreement Wolkenstein the 14th, 
although could only express the hope that the tsar would 
the 

consideration Bismarck’s earlier pressure Kalnoky 
suggests that his last minute acquiescence the war can scarcely 
have been due any sudden loss energy interest nor 
the discussions suggest that failed appreciate, 
carry out, the policy that Bismarck had laid down. the 
opening days the crisis the chancellor had favoured attempt 
reverse the union altogether but was soon forced recog- 
nize that this was impracticable. The local issues the peninsula 
did not interest him greatly, for what had appeared the major 
problems, namely, Austria’s acquiescence the union, and 
Russia’s the annexation Bosnia and the Herzegovina, had 
been satisfactorily solved 1881. Moreover, was too much 
realist continue angrily demanding impossibilities, such 
compel Serbia keep the peace. His real concern had been that 
the Serbian attack Bulgaria should restrained until could 
launched without detriment the this 
meant postponement until the tsar’s growing exasperation with 
the British and the Bulgars had led him accept Serbian 
attack Bulgaria inevitable, and accept Serbian victory 
with some degree equanimity. Kalnoky’s own efforts were 
sufficiently thorough suggest that was quite conscious 
the necessity holding the Serbs back long possible, and 
after October Salisbury’s opposition Giers’s programme, 
which Germany and Austria had accepted without real argument, 
rapidly concentrated Great Britain the anger the Russian 
government. the middle November Bismarck was satisfied 
that the war had come was not likely have the disastrous 
consequences for the that had anticipated 
September. Serbia’s subsequent defeat, and Austria’s interven- 
tion her behalf, alarmed Giers, but the strain Austro-Russian 
relations proved temporary, and Giers’s continued denunciations 
Salisbury showed how definitely England had been established 
the tsar’s mind the real opponent Russian 


Kalnoky, least, was satisfied that Bismarck agreed his policy. Cf. Tavera’s 
report from Berlin: Haltung der Regierung begegnet Amte 
der und wurde mir dies mit ganz besonderem 
Nachdrucke hervorgehoben November, W.S.A., no. 99, streng geheim cf. Corti, 
Downfall Three Dynasties, 311. 

Wolkenstein November, W.S.A., tel. no. 174. 

Giers’s comment: Pour nous est maintenir des trois 
Empires, autour duquel viendront grouper les autres Puissances intéressées 
preserver Continent dangereuses complications. Plus cabinet anglais fait 
des efforts visibles pour rompre cet accord, plus nous croyons urgent conserver 
marche suivie par lord Salisbury indique retour vers politique im- 
périaliste feu lord Beaconsfield, vers les plus mauvaises traditions politique 
anglais.’ Giers Staal, November/1 December, Russian Embassy Archives, no. 41. 
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This view was, after all, substantially correct. The attitudes 
Russia and England towards Bulgarian aspirations had been 
reversed, but this did not imply any permanent abandonment 
Russia her traditional, self-interested, patronage the 
Bulgarians nor can taken prove any sudden growth 
sympathy Salisbury’s part the national aspirations the 
Bulgarian people. was prepared press the sultan make 
certain limited concessions order remove the grievances 
rebellious subject province but his pressure the Porte 
favour Armenian reform between 1878 and 1880 was evidence 
similar solicitude much earlier date. had certainly 
intention fighting for the Bulgarians any other Balkan 
state, and admitted November and December that had 
intention using force oppose Turkish restoration the 
status quo Roumelia. had made clear also that 
would oppose any attempt Serbia and Greece obtain 
‘compensation’ Turkey’s expense, and, Hengelmiiller’s 
reports can trusted, even suggested that Serbia should attack 
Bulgaria, she felt she must attack someone. 

This clearly falls far short new Balkan policy, based 
the plan substituting the Bulgarians for the discredited Turks 
objects British patronage. would probably nearer the 
truth say that was involved the less spectacular, but not 
less difficult, task giving support the nationalist cause the 
peninsula which would sufficient confirm the Bulgarians 
their resistance Russia, but would without allowing 
either Russia the small Balkan states derive any profit from 
the crisis which would the detriment Turkey. The state 
popular opinion the country really forced this policy 
him, for the violent Turcophobia the late had not 
been accompanied any relaxation the traditional hostility 
Russian advance the Near East, and the government was 
facing general election, which followed the dissolution Parlia- 
ment November. can assume that Bismarck’s plans 
depended his success turning Russian ill-feeling away from 
Austria may conclude that Salisbury’s tendency trail his 
coat before the Russians did much simplify the chancellor’s 
task. But the state opinion England left him alternative 
and the decision the new Gladstone administration February 
1886 continue his foreign policy the ground that had been 
shows how effectively his handling the Bulgarian 
situation had reconciled conflicting views Near Eastern affairs. 


Notes and Documents 


Lanfranc’s Alleged Division Lands between Archbishop 
and Community 


Domesday Book distinction made between land held 
the archbishop Holy Trinity (i.e. Christ Church) for the sup- 
port the monks. The holdings are distributed among nine 
counties. the holdings the monks’ share majority, and 
those the archbishop’s share large majority, are Kent. 
that county there occur, three headings, Land the 
Archbishop Canterbury Land his Knights’ and Land 
the Archbishop’s Monks’, and the archbishop (including his 
knights) has holdings while the monks have 28. Essex 
the monks have everything, for the holdings occur under 
heading Lands the Holy Trinity Canterbury for the sup- 
port the monks’. Oxfordshire, under heading Land 
the Archbishop Canterbury the single holding stated 
ecclesia fuit est and presumably should allotted the 
monks, especially found with them subsequent cen- 
turies. Suffolk there are holdings, under heading Lands 
Archbishop Lanfranc for the monks’ food’. Surrey, under 
heading Land the Archbishop Canterbury out the 
holdings are for either the clothing sustenance the monks. 
Sussex the holdings are under Land the Archbishop’ 
these are described appropriated the clothing the 
monks (one them vestitu monachorum fuit semper), and 
about another stated semper fuit monasterio. The arch- 
bishop appears with holdings Buckinghamshire (3), Hertford- 
shire (5) and Middlesex (2), and the monks are not specifically 
recorded having anything. seems likely, 
view subsequent history, that least the Buckingham- 
shire holdings should credited the monks, the archbishop 
being the titular holder. 

This distinction between lands held the archbishop and 
the monks Domesday Book was permanent nature. The 
papal confirmation the monastic property which was given 
the priory Christ Church 1179? contains list their 

writer indebted Dr. Darlington for reading this article and for 


suggestions which made. 
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lands which substantially agrees with those which the monks 
have Domesday Book. There are additional lands the 
confirmation, but these were not the archbishop’s Domesday. 
Even the Taxation Pope Nicholas 1291 the Priory’s lands 
show very considerable change from Domesday. Similarly, 
the archbishop’s lands the Taxation are nearly all his Domes- 
day also. Several which had Domesday are not found 
his 1291, but these are not given the Priory the Taxation. 

has been very generally stated modern authorities 
that the division land between the archbishop and his chapter 
was made Lanfranc, after the Conquest. The object 
this article suggest that this view needs reconsideration. 
Some account these modern statements will first given, and 
then the medieval evidence about Lanfranc will considered. 

William Somner, writing the seventeenth century, says, 
was the man that settled the manors both the see 
and the Priory that manner they are recorded 
Domesday Bishop Stubbs, writing 1865, says that 
Lanfranc had either separated the estates the archbishop from 
those the monks had confirmed the separation,? and, 
1883, writing England generally, said, After the Conquest, 
probably the result negotiations and disputes which had 
long been going on, the lands the cathedral church were ap- 
portioned, some the bishop, others the collective chapter, 
and others individual Jenkins, writing 
1880, tells that introduced the prebendal system 
Canterbury and that the estates till then held common were 
divided between himself and the Woodruff and Danks 
say, Before the Conquest the archbishop and the monks held 
their estates common. Lanfranc dissolved this partner- 
The Victoria County History Buckinghamshire (ii. 
339b) speaks the division the lands between the archbishop 
and the monks under Lanfranc 

The last modern writer cited shall Professor 
Watson. vol. the Cambridge Medieval History, his 
chapter the development ecclesiastical organization, 
says (p. 540) that chapters found that the burdens, often military, 
imposed the state upon their bishop left him without sufficient 
resources maintain his cathedral, and that the only remedy 
was that there should division properties, the earliest 
known example such division being Sens 822. also 


Antiquities Canterbury (1640), 241. The same words occur the second 
edition (1703), 122. 

Cantuarienses (Rolls Ser.), xxix. 

Royal Commission’s Report Ecclesiastical Courts, 1883, App. 26. 

Canterbury (S.P.C.K. Diocesan Histories), 65. 

Memorials the Cathedral and Priory Christ Church Canterbury, 245. 
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says (p. 549) that England the separation the chapter from 
the bishop was accomplished soon after the Conquest, that 
some cases the deed severance has been preserved, the most 
noteworthy being that executed St. Osmund Salisbury, 
and that the division interests the bishop usually surrendered 
not only estates and churches but jurisdictions. 

The authorities mentioned above give reference support 
their statements, except that the Victoria County History 
Buckinghamshire gives our quotation from Somner its source. 
study the archbishop’s life, work, and writing which was pub- 
lished 1926, nowhere states that made the alleged 
division. 

now come the medieval evidence. But mention should 
first made the charter Edward the Confessor printed 
Monasticon (i. 100) and Kemble (no. 896). This 
Saxon charter grants Chartham Kent Christ Church for food 
for the community and the king confirms all the gifts the 
estates which his father’s day belonged Christ Church. 
After the anathema comes These are the names the estates 
and then list place-names seven counties, few the 
names here and there having been mysteriously erased. The list 
almost duplicate list the estates credited the monks 
Domesday Book, and the erasures had not been made the 
correspondence might even closer still. Thus, the face 
it, the charter establishes the division lands virtually com- 
plete the time Ethelred the Unready. The source for this 
charter the copy Cotton MS. (Claudius iii, fo. 5b), 
where the first part the copy, down the anathema, 
hand Edward the Confessor’s time. The succeeding part, 
containing the names places, later hand, about the 
end the eleventh century. view this lapse time, 
would wrong affirm that the list places was part the 
original charter. Moreover, the order the Kentish place- 
names agrees fairly closely with the order the Domesday 
Monachorum, which Dr. Ballard found have been compiled 
the year after the Domesday Commissioners visited 
This agreement casts further suspicion the list estates. 
The charter may disregarded for our purpose. 

The medieval evidence largely negative character. 
will discussed under seven heads 

(i) begins with Domesday Book. all the nine counties 
there are only three suggestions change the division 
estates between archbishop and monks, viz. (1) Walworth 
Surrey said held the archbishop Bainiard, and 


Eleventh-Century Inquisition St. Augustine’s, Canterbury (1920), xx. 
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T.R.E. have been for the clothing the (2) 
Buckinghamshire, where, has already been stated, the monks 
are not specifically recorded having anything, related 
Monks Risborough that Asgar the Staller held Christ Church, 
Canterbury, though this involves change if, seems 
likely, Monks Risborough really was the monks’ portion in- 
stead the archbishop’s and (3) the holdings Suffolk, 
all for the monks’ food, while the interest said have been 
Holy Trinity’s T.R.E., said the fourth that Stigand held 
Thus Domesday Book, while it, one its objects, 
contrasts conditions 1066 with those 1086, contains 
evidence the making general distribution between arch- 
bishop and monks, although had become archbishop 
1070. 

(ii) the Domesday Monachorum there happen also 
only three suggestions the change. respect certain 
three holdings the information given Domesday Book sup- 
plemented. All three appear among lands the archbishop’s 
knights Domesday Book. the Domesday Monachorum all 
three are recorded held fee from the archbishop, but 
Leaveland said have been held the dean Canterbury 
T.R.E., Lenham described manor the monks, and 
Graveney manor the monks and for their Here 
evidence change three manors, but none any general 
distribution. The change, too, is, each case, the nature 
transfer from the community the archbishop. 

(iii) was Lanfranc who made the division lands 
should expect find the Priory mentioning this great benefit 
the obituary which they used for him his anniversary day. 
This obituary has been printed Wharton’s Anglia Sacra (i. 55), 
and may summarized follows. built, says, the church 
(i.e. the cathedral) from its foundations, furnished with costly 
ornaments, and put many monks there. erected the buildings 
the monastic precincts wonderful fashion, and gave fine 
books the church. recalled the archbishop York and 
the other bishops subjection. Through him the church re- 
covered (recuperavit) all those lands which are mentioned 
King William’s anniversary day and which had long been lost 
(longo tempore amissas). built dwellings outside the city for 
the poor and feeble, whom made gifts. dealt with 
the church St. Gregory. built many churches the manors 
belonging the archbishop, and provided fine houses. 
began Rochester Cathedral and furnished and put monks there. 
obtained lands which had long before been taken 


Victoria County History Surrey, 299b. Bucks. 233. 
Ibid. Suffolk, 509. Ibid. Kent, iii. 263, 
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from the church (de ecclesia longo tempore ablatas) and allowed 
the monks have them for food and clothing. founded St. 
Alban’s church and filled with ornaments. The lands which 
were mentioned King William’s anniversary are recorded 
his obituary, printed Monasticon Anglicanum (i. 109). has 
list lands which the king therein said have returned 
(reddidit) the church and which had been taken away ancient 
and recent times (antiquis modernis temporibus ablatas). The 
list contains names places Kent and other counties, and 
addition there are certain prebends and monasteria. 
Such the property which, obituary, the church 
said have recovered through him. The lands mentioned 
little later obituary obtained him and 
long previously taken away from the church, and him allowed 
the monks for food and clothing, are presumably among these 
lands William I’s obituary. Now, the places named, 
only are Domesday Book given the monks. other 
words, obituary, much the Priory finds for which 
praise him therein, and mentioning lands does, does not 
say that the great division lands between archbishop and monks 
which find established the time Domesday Book was 
made Lanfranc. 

(iv) Eadmer, the Canterbury monk and historian, the friend 
Anselm, tells that Lanfranc, through his influence with 
the king, restored the church Canterbury all the lands 
which the Normans had taken from that church, together with 
other lands which before the Normans came had been lost. Here 
there suggestion that Lanfranc initiated any change 
between archbishop and monks. the course the same 
account Lanfranc, Eadmer says that the archbishop provided 
the episcopal see with the service monastic order (sedem 
episcopalem monachici ordinis and, assigning lands 
(delegatis terris) and other resources sufficient for the support 
the monks, raised the order from poverty wealth and from 
insignificance 

(v) writer whom may reasonably look for evidence 
relating our problem William Malmesbury. his 
Gestis Pontificum Anglorum find has nothing about the 
alleged division the part Lanfranc. 

(vi) February 1188, the course the dispute between 
Christ Church and Archbishop Baldwin, the convent addressed 
letter Henry The letter states that the convent had 
peacefully possessed its share lands, and had freely administered 
them, since the time Archbishop Theodore (668-90) who 

Eadmer’s Historia (Rolls Ser.), 12. 15. 
Epistolae Cantuarienses, 224. 
VOL. 
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divided them up. The letter contends that, for 
alleged division, what happened was that when the Normans 
conquered England they seized the lands all the churches and 
that King William then relinquished them the instance 
Lanfranc, who proceeded return the respective churches 
what they had previously possessed, retaining for himself what 
had belonged his predecessors. further contended that 
documents earlier than Dunstan testify exchanges many 
lands between archbishop and monks, and that landbooks bear 
the same testimony. The letter goes say that the monks 
gave from their share 200 librates land Lanfranc con- 
sideration his defending their lands through his knights and 
his bearing the expense all their business the Roman 

(vii) Our last medieval witness Gervase Canterbury, 
the Christ Church writer whose chronicle was edited Bishop 
Stubbs the Rolls Series and who, according the bishop, was 
careful student the antiquities his own monastery and 
began the formal composition and arrangement his chronicle 
about tells the chronicle that Lanfranc, 
who was great reformer both church and state, provided his 
monks with new form constitution and gave the prior and 
monastery the complete administration their property 
conventui rerum suarum omnimodam concessit administrationem), 
and adds that archbishops, knows not which, from ancient 
times allotted sufficient vills and rents the monastery, keeping 
some for themselves. goes say that the archbishops 
kept for themselves the earls, barons, and knights, and assigned 
the agriculturists the monks, and that some say did 
Dr. Macdonald says (op. cit. 141), ‘The position 
not clear, but this division proprietary rights may indicate 
the formal introduction knight service upon the Canterbury 
lands 

his account William the Gesta Regum, work begun 
after Gervase refers lands restored that king 
Christ Church and states that Lanfranc kept some these for 
himself, returned (reddidit) some the monastery, and restored 
some Rochester Cathedral, and goes say that this 
account said that divided the vills which the arch- 
bishops have from the share the monks. But, adds Gervase, 
those who say this are mistaken, because from the time Arch- 
bishop Theodore the vills had been 

third passage, the Actus Pontificum, which also was 
begun after Gervase, writing Theodore, amplifies this 
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last statement. says that claimed that many places, 
and especially the church Canterbury, Theodore arranged 
that bishops and monks should divide the possessions which 
had been given the church, order that each party might 
allot and control the parts assigned it, the parts the 
property which had been given the archbishops name, 

Finally, another passage the Actus Pontificum,? 
Archbishop Wulfred (805-32), Gervase says that that archbishop, 
with the consent the community (conventus) exchanged certain 
lands his own share (portione) for lands which the community 
had their share, together with the right free disposal which 
previously went with the former lands. Hence, adds Gervase, 
fairly probable that the Canterbury community were that 
time free dispose their property. 

Stubbs remarks that Gervase ventured very little add 
the material which had inherited and that very little that 
was valuable this department has perished since his 
Stubbs gives, the margin the text Gervase, the source 
his statements. But for none the four passages adduced 
above any source given. 

Such the medieval evidence relating our problem. The 
effect that was not Lanfranc who made the division 
lands. must, however, remarked that the letter 1188 
cannot treated testimony independent Gervase, for 
was very likely who composed the while 
the earlier part our evidence trustworthy, the witness 
Gervase and the 1188 letter against Lanfranc not impartial, 
for the Baldwin controversy was raging that period and the 
Priory had special interest urging that the division lands 
was made long before time. the ac- 
count given the letter about what Lanfranc did generally 
acceptable. The only clear support found our evidence for 
the view that was Lanfranc who made the division lands 
comes from the two words delegatis terris Eadmer. These 
words cannot held outweigh all the rest the evidence, 
which against Lanfranc. What alleged about Theodore 
dealt with below. 

will now turn another view the matter. Dr. Armitage 
Robinson, his article The Early Community Christ Church, 
Canterbury finds, after minute examination the charter 
evidence printed Birch’s Cartularium Saxonicum, that the 


Gervase Canterbury, ii. 341. ii. 347. 
ii. Epistolae Cantuarienses, pp. xxiii, xxiv. 


Journal Theological Studies, April 1926, pp. 235, 238. Vide also Miss Deanesly’s 
article Essays Medieval History presented Tout. 
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familia Canterbury had small separate endowment least 
early 799 and that Archbishop Wulfred established the 
familia new footing comparative independence, endowing 
with estates its own apart from the general revenues the 
church. 

Whether this independence was continuous during the two 
and half centuries which elapsed before the Conquest not 
known. Even the twelfth century there were breaks the 
continuity when, the revenues the convent having fallen, the 
prior handed over Archbishop Theobald the administration 
the conventual property for time, and again when Archbishop 
Baldwin forcibly took possession all the for 
continuity the earlier period, very little known, according 
the article the Cathedral Priory the Victoria County 
History Kent, the history the cathedral before the Con- 
quest. true that one the charters used Dr. Robinson 
the archbishop gives the familia land Eastry exchange for 
land Bishopsbourne, Domesday Book the monks are 
found have Eastry and the archbishop Bishopsbourne. But 
examination those subsequent charters Birch which 
relate the Canterbury foundation yields means the same 
convenient continuity. Some the land mentioned those 
charters given Canterbury cannot found Domesday 
Book all, and some had passed into other hands alto- 
gether the time Domesday. Research into the early 
history each the holdings credited the archbishop and 
the monks Domesday Book might provide elucidation. 

Archbishop Theodore remains dealt with. Copyist 
though Gervase was, his account Theodore’s distribution 
Canterbury, coupled with the mention that archbishop the 
letter 1188, appears without parallel. search among 
the sources our knowledge Theodore, including those given 
Hardy’s Catalogue Materials the Rolls Series, has failed 
reveal any support Gervase’s statements. The article 
Theodore William Smith’s Dictionary Christian Biography 
Stubbs, and, while dealing with the growth monasteries 
England under that archbishop, has nothing say about 
this division possessions. 

The subject division property between prelate and 
community has been exhaustively investigated for France 
Emile Lesne? and for the area Charlemagne’s empire 
Arnold Poeschl. Neither them has discovered any instance 
such division earlier than about the year 800. unlikely 


L’Origine des Menses (1910). 
Bischofsgut und Mensa Episcopalis (1908). 
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that this expedient would adopted England more than 
century before that. Gervase’s unique report cannot con- 
sidered sufficient evidence, even though not entirely rejected 
the Victoria County History Kent (ii. 114b). has been 
asserted that Bishop Rigobert Reims, who died the early 
part the eighth century, appointed his clerks sufficient 
victuals and estates. This the authority Flodoard, who 
wrote more than century later. But Lesne has shown that 


Gascon Register 


reign Edward was period intense activity far 
negotiations with France were concerned. Since many points 
discussion were centred administrative grievances the 
duchy Gascony, was essential that English officials both 
there and home should have hand convenient form 
records which they could refer when questions rights, 
liberties, privileges, and finances should arise. Now the records 
Bordeaux, Professor Galbraith has told us, had fallen into 
the hands the French shortly after 1294. Robert Leisseth, 
constable Bordeaux that time, had sent the records 
England for safety. But the crew the ship which they were 
being transported, because they had not been paid their wages, 
dumped the whole lot the house the White Friars Oléron 
and went their way. Soon afterwards the French took the island, 
plundered the friary, and captured the 

July 1315 Master William Casis, behalf the king’s 
council Gascony, presented petition the council West- 
minster. stated that owing the loss the documents the 
Gascon council had been unable argue with the French over 
oppressions and breaches peace, and that the English com- 
missioners the process Périgueux (1311), ‘sine dictorum 
originalium transcriptis sufficiens declaracio conseruacionem 
iuris fieri non potest’. Accordingly asked that tran- 
scripts made and sent the castle Bordeaux. The records 
wanted were those ‘in the treasury our said lord England, 
the custody his treasurer the keeper his wardrobe 
and those brought the bishop Norwich from Gascony and 
surrendered the wardrobe, shown memorandum made 
William Maldon, public notary.‘ 


1M. Deanesly, History the Medieval Church, 590-1500, 57. 

Histoire Propriété Ecclésiastique France (1910), 348. 

Galbraith, The Tower Exchequer Record Office the Reign 
Edward II’, Essays Medieval History Presented Tout, 234. 
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The petition was referred Elias Joneston, the clerk who 
knew most about such matters, and made report which 
was included summary the records 
Joneston assisted the business, the work transcription was 
done staff clerks under the direction John Hildesle. 
Hildesle received his assignment letter privy seal, dated 
York November 1318 was assisted John Newark, 
John Dunwich, and John The documents 
were calendared the wardrobe treasury the Tower, later 
put the custody the treasurer and chamberlains the ad- 
joining exchequer treasury, and finally moved from the Black 
Hall the White Chapel. The work was apparently completed 
early March 1319. The registers probably consisted 
number volumes, which the Wolfenbiittel MS. (No. 2311, 
edited perhaps the sole survivor. This 
book Recogniciones feodorum Aquitania and was evidently 
one series, for noted liber secundus intitulatus per 
The registers were made duplicate, and one series was sent 
Bordeaux while the other was kept England. The latter 
presumably consisted those five volumes, lettered A—E, 
which are mentioned the Gascon calendar 1322 and which 
were still the Tower 

There exists, however, another manuscript volume which 
certainly one the registers question, possibly Liber quartus 
intitulatus per the first and the longer two manuscript 
books bound together MS. Julius the Cotton 
Collection the British Museum. The whole volume de- 
scribed Collectio literarum, chartarum, tractatum, aliorumque 
instrumentorum, tumultuaria, videtur, opera transcriptorum, 
rebus Vasconiam, ducatum Aquitaniae, spectantibus, 
sub temporibus Henrici III Edwardorum regum 
composed 338 folios, now numbered 13-352, 
which four (one preceding fo. 46, two preceding fo. 69, and 
fo. itself) are blank. The whole preceded summary 
table contents (fos. 1-9) made Richard James, Sir Robert 
Cotton’s The first 266 folios (fos. are written 
court hand and form the portion with which are concerned. 
The last folios (fos. are written monastic hand. 
They constitute the second book, which contains collection 
treaties and accounts various diplomatic tractatus between 


Doc. Chan. 27/14. Issue Rolls, 186, mm. 11, printed below. 

Recueil d’actes relatifs Vadministration des rois Angleterre Guyenne 
siécle (Paris, 1914), 

Galbraith, op. cit. 235. Dip. Doc. Chan. 28/10/5. 

Catalogue MSS. the Cottonian Library deposited the British Museum, 16. 

the article James the D.N.B. Fos. 10-12 consist partial table 
contents written another hand. 
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England and France. the latter, section relating the 
proceedings the process Périgueux has been printed 
The blank folios all occur the first part. 
Both parts are bound sheaves six folios, three double 
folios, and both are continuously written, with almost space 
left unfilled. 

The folios the first section were numbered the time 
transcription. Unfortunately both the upper and lower margins 
were cut away when the manuscript was bound and only those 
numbers that were written some distance from the top each 
folio have survived. Those that are visible, however, clearly 
indicate that the original order the folios has been disturbed 
fo. 39, the twenty-sixth folio the manuscript, for instance, 
was formerly fo. while fo. 265 was Folio appears 
lost, for immediately follows order recapture 
the original sequence seems likely that the folios they are 
now numbered should rearranged the following order 
fos. 265-272, 86-257, 70-85, 13-66, 273-280, and 258-263. 
Fo. 264 insertion which forms part the original manu- 
script numbers 44, 45, and are given three separate 
documents which have been bound the volume.? 

some instances documents falling under 
heading single group will numbered consecutively. 
Each entry begins with majuscule letter. Some are briefly 
summarized the margin and others bear descriptive headings. 
Notarial signs are duly unlike most the registers 
the period, there are references the chests, hampers, and 
other receptacles which the originals the transcribed docu- 
ments were deposited. 

The marginalia, which have also suffered the hands 
the binder, yield the information that the manuscript was 
written under the direction John Hildesle and that the names 
two the transcribers were Thomas Chester and Eyr. 
Those facts are recorded notations like Scribitur per manus 
‘Scribitur per manus Eyr prosecutionem Hildes- 
Further proof the identity the manuscript 
custumarum ciuitatis the contents which were 
transcribed into the 


These latter may the three parchments referred being contained Liber 

Fos. 54, 129d, 258; see also fos. 53d, 85d, 272d. 

4K.R. Memoranda Rolls, Mich. Recorda, 5d, printed below. Cf. MS. Julius 
fos. 109, 114-15, 277. 
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The register originally numbered falls into fifteen more 
less clearly defined sections. The first (fos. 265-72, now 
numbered) records certain interesting deliveries documents. 
There memorandum the effect that August 1318 
Nicholas Welebourne, clerk Roger Northburgh, delivered 
the treasurer and chamberlains the exchequer registra, 
monumenta, memoranda infrascripta ducatum Vasconie 
tangencia inuenta tribus coffris existentibus garderoba 
regis apud Turrim London’, titulatis examinata 
per magistrum Eliam Most the docu- 
ments the list which follows seem included the register. 
the end the list recorded that Nicholas brought 
St. Stephen’s Chapel the treasury receipt Westminster 
‘duos coffros intitulatos F., clausos signatos sigillo dicti 
predictum cum quodam alio coffro intitulato D., 
quo ponuntur omnia monumenta memoranda predicta, 
qui remanere debet penes camerarios scaccarij domini regis 
predicti cum claue eiusdem, omnia contenta eadem tran- 
scribenda The deposition bore the seals Nicholas, James 
Spain, one the chamberlains the exchequer, and John 
Devery, clerk John Walwayn, the treasurer. Following that 
memorandum are three lists documents the custody 
Elias Joneston, which were delivered the treasurer and 
chamberlains the exchequer June 

The remaining fourteen contain hundreds docu- 
ments, list whose contents would too lengthy given 
here. rough summary the nature the material 
found each section, however, follows 

(fos. revenues, rents, exactions, and alienations 
the seneschal Saintonge; fees nobles Saintonge 
assignments sums due the king values the whole county 
Gaure surrendered the English the French. 

III (fos. 109-45): demesnes the king Bordeaux, to- 
gether with fees nobles, which were recognized from the time 
the reformation peace between England and France 
certificate from John Guitard, controller Bordeaux, concerning 
royal rights and bailiwicks the duchy Aquitaine customary 
services Vienne and Amou; concession the inhabitants 
the bastide Vienne concerning bakehouses compositions, 
letters, instruments, and citations relating the church Bazas, 
the Friars Minor, Gaston Béarn, and Elie Castillon. 


265. Fo. 269. 
These are duplicates the lists existing Dip. Doc. Chan. 27/14, small portion 


which was printed Palgrave, Antient Kalendars and Inventories the Exchequer, 
116-22. 
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(fos. 146-68): Pariages St. Julien Colorbisse, the 
bastide Montjoy, and Mézin; information regarding Ville- 
franche ordinances the land the duchy; charters and 
instruments found the castle Bordeaux. 

(fos. 169-84): instruments concerning the jurisdiction 
and rights which the king has Guéret, and many others relating 
customs fees and royal dues; inquisition into the juris- 
diction the king certain lands Aquitaine. 

(fos. letter and composition regarding Mans 
documents concerning rents, exactions, Camprian names 
those owing sporle the diocese Bordeaux information 
Sauvetat Saveres, Castelsagrat, and Valence. 

VII (fos. 221-35): letters about the maltote concerning 
satisfaction done the merchants Frescobaldi; con- 
cerning truces, peaces, and interview between the kings 
England and France regarding the credence Thomas Cobham. 

VIII (fos. letters concerning Gaston 
documents relating the castles Lourdes and Blaye; bull 
Innocent addressed the count Toulouse and letter 
the same pope regarding interdict homages rendered 
the king letters the king concerning arrears pensions, &c. 
documents about the citizens Bayonne. 

(fos. 244-57): concerning counsel asked the seneschal 
Gascony; regarding the rebuilding monastery which 
was done William, constable resignation 
Eustachia, viscountess Comborn, certain castles, &c.; about 
the pariage Bazas. 

(fos. various homages and oaths fealty letters 
relating the restitution and transferring various lands 
credences and procurations cities the duchy; truces 
tween the subjects the kings England and France; con- 
firmation the liberties Bordeaux. 

(fos. 13-43): regarding the privileges, liberties, &c., 
the Ile various allegiances and homages declared 
the quittances for money received from William Louth, 
cofferer and keeper the wardrobe other documents relating 
financial transactions. 

XII (fos. Henry surrenders all his lands France 
Prince Edward and his heirs; various allegiances letters 
concerning Gaston Béarn plaints and controversies various 
religious chapters the duchy. 

(fos. procurations from the king for the reforma- 
tion peace between England and France papal arbitration 
this matter. 

XIV (fos. 273-80): injustices Saintonge; payment the 
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king’s debts incurred during the Gascon ordinance the 
Parlement Paris (1310); receipts, payments, &c., out the 
customs Bordeaux concerning lands the Templars Re- 
membrances des choses faites Pontise par les commissaires 
(1310). 

(fos. 258-63): regarding the will the viscount 
payments the king’s debts; oath the citizens 
Bordeaux the king; concerning the church Bordeaux 
two Gascon charters; and agreement between the king 
France and the count Toulouse. 

comparison the above list contents with the summary 
given the Gascon calendar 1322 leaves doubt whatsoever 
the identity this register, for the Calendar mentions, Item, 
quinque registra Vasconiam transmissa per dominum Williel- 
mum Monte Acuto, senescallum Vasconie, remissa Angliam 
per magistrum Iohannem Hildesleye transcriptis litterarum, 
cartarum, priuilegiorum, pariagiorum, vna 
quaturnorum rotulorum diuersis inquisicionibus factis 
super supprisijs occupacionibus amortizatis ducatu 
predicto ligata coreo viridi cooperta. The assumption 
that the register possibly Liber rests the fact that the 
number its folios more nearly corresponds the number 
given for Liber than those given for any the other 
From internal evidence impossible state with certainty 
whether our manuscript the copy kept England the 
duplicate sent Gascony. seems more likely, however, 
that the English copy, for Cotton undoubtedly found 


the Tower, and the Tower, know, was the place where 


Issue Rolls, 186, (15 December 1318). 


Adhuc liberaciones facte custodi garderobe regis. 

Eidem die Decembris—iiij liberatis magistro Iohanni 
Hildesle, clerico domini regis, assignato per ipsum dominum regem 
diuersa negocia ducatum Aquitanie tangencia transcribenda London’, 
percipienti per diem iiij mora sua ibidem circa negocia predicta 
facienda per mandatum domini regis priuato sigillo, cuius data est 
apud Eboracum die Nouembris proximo preterito, qua data 
percipiet vadia predicta predicitur. 


Issue Rolls, 186, February 1319). 
Adhuc liberaciones facte custodi garderobe regis. 


Eidem vij® die Februarii—x iiij liberatis magistro Iohanni 


Books, Exch. T.R., vol. 187, 190. Cf. Appendix, no. 
Dip. Doc. Chan. 28/10/5: Liber contained 256 folios; 146 folios; 254 
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Hildesle, clerico domini regis, per manus proprias 
vadiorum suorum per diem xxix die Nouembris proximo preterito 
vsque hodiernum diem, vtroque computato, morando London’ pro 
negociis domini regis per mandatum ipsius domini regis patet superius 
xv° die Decembris. 

eodem liberatis magistro Elie Ioneston’ per 
manus magistri Iohannis prestito super vadiis suis, hac vice gracia 
speciali pro labore quem sustinuit comitiua dicti magistri Iohannis 
Hildesle circa negocia domini regis expedienda, per testimonium dicti 
magistri Iohannis. 


Issue Rolls, 186, February, March 1319). 


Tohanni Neuwerk’, Iohanni Dunwiz, Iohanni Derlyngtone, 
aliis diuersis clericis transcribentibus diuersa memoranda antiquorum 
registrorum, litterarum, processuum, inquisicionum, memorandorum 
ducatum Aquitanie tangencium, prout continetur cxliiij quaternos 
continentes memoranda predicta liberatos domino Willielmo Monte 
Acuto, senescallo Vasconie, secum deferendos eadem terra Vasconie, 
pro stipendiis suis, fine mensis Nouembris proximo preteriti, usque 
diem Februarii iam preteritum, per visum testimonium magistrorum 
Iohannis Hildesle Elie Ioneston’, recipientibus denarios per manus 
ipsius Iohannis die Februarii predicto partem solucionis xvij 
vij predictis clericis debitis stipendiis suis per tempus pre- 
dictum, vna cum pargameno empto pro quaternis predictis, portagio, 
cariagio, dicta summa computatis infra idem tempus per mandatum 
regis priuato sigillo, quod remanet inter alia breuia termino Sancti 

Eisdem clericis perpacacionem stipendiorum suorum predictorum, 
recipientibus denarios die Martij per manus mercatorum societate 
Bardorum Florencia per mandatum predictum per thesaurarium, 

Summa, xvij viij vij 


K.R. Memoranda Rolls, 92, Michaelmas Recorda, (16 December 
1318). 


Adhuc communia termino Sancti Michaelis anno duodecimo. 
recorda. 

London’. quodam rotulo tangente ducatum Aquitanie liberato 
Tohanni 

Memorandum quod die Decembris hoc anno presencia 
Wyntoniensis episcopi, Heruici Stanton’, cancellarii scaccario, 
Walteri Norwico, aliorum baronum scaccarij precepto ipsorum 
thesaurarii, cancellarii, baronum, quidam magnus rotulus tangens 
ducatum Aquitanie qui intitulatur parte dorsi principio sic: Rotulus 
custumarum ciuitatis Burdegalie, liberatus fuit magistro Iohanni 
clerico regis, per manus Roberti Notingham’, rememoratoris 
thesaurarii scaccario, extrahendum inde copiam diuersorum nego- 
ciorum dominum regem ducatu Aquitanie tangencium postmodum 
restituendum custodiam ipsius rememoratoris. Postea, xviij® die 
Ianuarii proximo sequenti, idem magister Iohannes venit coram 
thesaurario baronibus scaccario restituit ibi predictum rotulum. 
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formazione della Moderna Storiografia Impero Romano. 
(Turin: Paravia; s.a. 1938.) 


THREE years ago the Enciclopedia there appeared, under the 
title ‘Roma: Eta Imperiale’, striking treatment Professor Momi- 
gliano the period from Augustus The outstanding feature 
this distinguished contribution was its author’s attitude the problem 
what generally known the decline’. Refusing make himself 
the historian the Roman empire political organism susceptible 
health and sickness, and conceiving his task the study human 
ideas, Momigliano propounded conception imperial history which finds 
connexion more intimate than had been recognized before between 
the early empire and the Christian church. his opinion the Augustinian 
dichotomy ciwitas terrena and ciuitas Dei, which has been accepted 
modern times from the days Bossuet and Tillemont our own, must 
abandoned. Neither the history the empire nor the history the 
church mere background the other, but both are aspects single 
process—the development human thought certain period. 

The relation between these aspects not easy state brief; and 
must understood that, even Momigliano had been more explicit 
than about his philosophical presuppositions, what follows would 
any case attempt compression severe run the risk 
misrepresenting that which seeks summarize. Shortly, however, 
may said that the mind man there are moments, variously 
regarded moral religious, which cause him find satisfaction the 
knowledge that belongs some community. The dimensions such 
communities may obviously vary within wide but what relevant 
here the fact that the first century there was one—the Roman em- 
pire—which, though not universal, approached the kosmopolis scale 
and its exceptional size was able exercise exceptionally powerful 
influence the lives its inhabitants. the empire they found 
least adumbrated the ideal all-inclusive society—an adumbration 
political its form but given moral quality the moral values which 
was the business the empire maintain. for time men ac- 
cepted the empire without question the one realization, however im- 
perfect, their aspirations for comprehensive community upholding 
the moral law; but during the third century change began unmis- 
takably declare itself. Into world where interest strange religions 
had long been evidence widespread dissatisfaction with traditional 
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views life and death there came the Christian gospel, offering not only 
new hope and new account the facts human existence but also 
new and more firmly founded universal society—the church. Ancient 
times passed into the middle age when the church finally took the empire’s 
place the community which men bestowed their ultimate allegiance 
and the history the first four centuries should therefore treated 
reveal the process which this great transference loyalty occurred. 
epilegomenon his sketch the early empire seen from this 
point view, Momigliano went produce study the various 
ways which its history has been conceived since the seventeenth century. 
That study appeared two articles the Rivista Storica and 
these articles the present pamphlet reprint. Even they were 
not now familiar many, the doctrines which Momigliano develops 
could not here receive the discussion they deserve and must enough 
say that very few those who are closely concerned with Roman 
history will have read them without great profit. Some, indeed, may 
think that Momigliano not his best his most Hegelian moments 
others that his approach the empire, however stimulating, only one 
more addition the many which have been marked out before; and 
others again that his recognition the subjective character historical 
writing sometimes rather less than rash, for instance, 
imply that Niebuhr’s interest agrarian economics was due the in- 
fluence, direct indirect, Montesquieu (p. 29), without least con- 
sidering the possibility that explained the environment 
his youth Denmark, where his study conditions Ditmarsh familiar 
readers his work Rome. But there can doubt about the 
wide learning and the penetrating judgement which Momigliano has 
brought his task; and such students seek deep into Roman 
history and did not make the acquaintance this essay its first ap- 
pearance will wise, whatever their opinion about Momigliano’s inter- 
pretation the empire, act the reminder which the publication 
this reprint provides. Last. 


The Open Fields. and (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1938.) 


the title might almost have been added Laxton’, for from 
the well-known village Laxton with its surviving open-fields the 
main theme the book; and part iii (pp. 199-318) contains the whole 
Laxton 1635. There are also Laxton field-maps that 
year, the finest ever reproduced and possibly the best early field-maps 
existence. fine one 1600 known very decidedly inferior.) 
appendix discusses The Origins Lynchets, and concludes decisively 
that ‘the plough theory’, Seebohm and others, untenable. This 
not quite new opinion, but powerfully reinforced with expert 
knowledge ploughing. precise alternative theory advanced. 

are not historians’, the authors say (p. 5), but students 
agriculture they have come doubt good many opinions about open- 
fields, which they believe historians hold. Before discussing the more 
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debatable issues, one may set out the almost certain additions the 
received picture open-field husbandry which great practical knowledge 
both agriculture and Laxton enable the authors make. Among 
these disposed put rather high the importance what Laxton 
men call steep banks and wet bottoms’, the fields left un- 
ploughed and forming valuable bits pasture. Obviously most parts 
the country these would exist; but standard accounts open-fields 
neglect them. Next importance comes the argument that the balks 
commonly described (after Seebohm), those narrow pieces unploughed 
land’ which are supposed have divided the strips the fields, fact 
did not. The Orwins and the open-field farmers Laxton ridicule the 
wasteful notion such unused and weedy strips turf. Anyone who 
has seen the Epworth fields, modern German open-field, read the 
passage Bloch about French fields which the Orwins quote, 
even looked carefully Loggan’s prints the Cambridge fields, ought 
least have doubted Seebohm’s account the balks. (Though 
one bit Loggan there are things rather like Seebohm’s balks.) 
Balks course there were but—and the literary manuscript references 
analysed the text bear this out—they were normally between furlongs, 
fields, even parishes, not between all the strips. They were used 
ways access. 

Thirdly, that recently canonized machina, the wheeled plough, loses 
some its halo. ‘The advantage the wheeled plough not that 
can undertake heavier work, but that enables the ploughman more 
readily control the depth his ploughing’ (p. the shatter- 
ing reminder that the swing-plough [with wheels] the type still 
commonly employed the heaviest clay soils’ to-day scatters whole 
hosts Anglo-Saxons (or Belgae) who have recently—on paper—brought 
heavy land under cultivation for the first time with their wheeled im- 
plements. (Incidentally, learn from Professor Aubin Breslau that 
the Western Slavs tilled quite heavy soils, provided they were free 
forest, with exceedingly primitive hook’ plough.) 

The mould-board the Orwins’ creative godlike part the machine. 
(Whether the plough’s ears’ mentioned Palladius were really mould- 
boards has, the way, been disputed, and there little evidence 
true mould-board north the Alps.) The suggestion offered 
that was the evolution the mould-board, not the attachment the 
wheels, which led the ploughing the long furrow, strip farming, 
and the Open Fields’ (p. 32). doubt these things might not have 
developed fully without this godlike device, but could certainly exist 
without producing them. The fields German Waldhufendorf were 
not fields strip farming, our sense, yet the ploughs used them had 
mould-boards. 

Diagrams, pictures and lucid commentary explain how the use the 
fixed mould-board plough divided the arable fields into succession 
lands’ (p. The width land varies with the soil: light soil 
can wide; heavy must narrow provide more frequent 
drainage furrows’ (p. 43). strip holding and land need not 
coincide (as Seebohm assumed), though they might. The direction 
the lands had vary also for reasons hence the furlong, 
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shott, flatt, Gewann, whose texture runs now one way now another. The 
fields grew up, furlong being added furlong, meet the growth 
the village. 

The Orwins’ historical observations this last point are rather less 
novel than they seem assume. one, had fancied, now supposes 
that the fields were laid out anything like their final form early 
date and with careful eye equality, the Orwins make Maitland and 
Vinogradoff suppose nor would anyone, had further fancied, say No’ 
the not more likely that the business keeping alive 
[rather than passion for equality] was the first and most serious con- 
sideration, and that the land system was evolved solely out this neces- 
sity (p. 7). Oddly enough, the Orwins’ own reference village origins 
seems assume actual primitive equality—‘ there was division 
the village community into several categories, such have been evolved 
since, as, for example large farmers and small holders. Each 
member was farming produce sustenance for his family and nothing 
more, and for this the needs all were the same (p. 37). Would 
any historian now argue that when Trump’ and his men set Trump- 
ington was larger’ than his men, that neither nor they can 
have had any dependent servile This does not, however, invalidate 
the Orwins’ suggestion how the open-fields grew up: may 
simply have had more ‘lands’ the furlongs than anyone else—if 
indeed the furlong system was working order the time the first 
Anglian occupation Cambridgeshire. 

There short but most valuable chapter (pp. 58-66) which 
attempt made re-estimate the extent open-field husbandry 
England. The evidence accepted the direct evidence Inclosure Acts 
and on, and the indirect, mainly medieval, evidence afforded (p. 61) 
the existence large fields, scattered holdings, fallow every 
second third year, and grazing rights the arable. Without having 
all the facts used before him, critic cannot determine how safe this in- 
direct method is. Neither large field itself, nor two and three course 
rotations, nor even stubble grazing proves the existence the standard 
open-field—the rotations least all. But any one them when com- 
bined with scattered strips points it. 

The map which the results are plotted shows slightly larger open- 
field area than one has been accustomed assume but since the authors 
note (p. 61) that they have classed open-field parish any parish which 
showed their test features any point, the net result not revolutionary. 
not possible discuss here the East Anglian and Kentish problems 
which this section raises. The South-West, Wales, and most the North- 
West remain almost free standard open-field, suggested all earlier 
inquirers and the Orwins not refer type field which certainly 
existed near the small North-Western settlements both hill and plain. 
For example, 1794, tithe survey made for King’s College shows, 
the hamlet Appleton the Widnes had its Appleton 
which lay about four plots all bounded mere stones’. That 
the plain. similar eighteenth-century hamlet field, with its 
hamlet name, could quoted from the West Riding hill country. 
have often fancied that many the fields early settlements may have 
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been this sort, the furlongs coming into existence settlements grew. 
Incidentally, there was compelling geographical motive for hamlet 
settlement the South Lancashire flats there was much Scotland, 
where there evolved that familiar in-and-out field system with strips, 
whose relation open-field the Orwins not discuss. 

There was reason that they should. Their discussion origins 
leads intensive study typical open-field village the heart 
the central open-field wedge England. And they repudiate the 
name historian, one perhaps has right reproach them with the 
neglect the German literature open-field origins, types, and variants. 

The section dealing with Laxton ownership matter for the genealogist, 
The chapter from Domesday 1625’ rather disappointingly empty— 
for lack illuminating documents, not from the authors’ neglect. 
not until Inquisition Post Mortem 1341 that learn definitely 
that the demesne was worked three-course rotation (p. 98). Then 
comes the great survey 1635 with its 3333 parcels land. that 
time medieval sub-manor (Laxton Moorhouse) had been absorbed. 
Its name and position the map suggest its story—an outlying hall, 
conceivably pre-Conquest origin although does not appear Domesday, 
about which hamlet grew up. 1635 ‘two arable fields only are 
with closes, Moorhouse; and one may guess that this 
late-developed hamlet arable had never acquired 
open-field agriculture, but used one the many compromise systems. 

the Laxton fields strip may contain one, two, three more 
(p. 127). The strip—by 1635—is not normally acre, Seebohm 
argued that was. The freeholders have 1535 out 3852 acres, including 
commons and woods; but most these freeholders that time are 
gentlemen, big yeomen, ecclesiastical corporations: the small 
freeholders hold only 197 acres. all there were 106 holdings 1635. 
rather remarkable that they had not fallen below two hundred 
years later, below 1929. This not conspicuous concentration 
those capitalist’ centuries; and the Laxton average size for 1929 
almost exactly the average for England and Wales 1931. 1635 
demesne was all inclosed and let: that normal. are all 
sizes: there large group under acres (33 out the 106), and there 
are seven (but only seven) cottagers with land. From the Restoration, 
the Kingston earls and dukes, whose family bought the manor 1640, 
pursued policy acquiring freeholds large and small’; normal again. 
The story preserved, but much-revised, open-field system part 
the parish into our own day historical abnormality that must 
studied the text which handles with much sympathy and knowledge. 

stated that distinguishing feature the lord’s 
land the medieval manor was that occupied severalty not 
scattered strips (p. 95)? not recall the statement any writer 

repute. The implication (p. 92) that Domesday Laxton was three-field 
village could not sustained though may true. The suggestion 
(p. 157) that there some evidence that the right graze the commons 
was reserved the smaller inhabitants who had land the Open 
becomes (p. 179) the definite statement that when) 
right graze the two commons was reserved the cottars 
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But are also told that the grazing rights (pp. 157-8) were attached 
certain houses’. The common-right house familiar thing; but 
can assume that was always cottar’s house? With its stint 
sheep (p. 158) does not sound like it, even Laxton; and cer- 
tainly was not many other places. 

was any part England which the evolution open-field farming 
stopped short the two-field curious view good deal 
eighteenth-century and even little nineteenth-century evidence 
for two-course rotations. 

One last small criticism valuable book. The Index not too 
good. One cannot expect all the strip holders part iii indexed 
but reasonable look for the Kingstons and their successors the 


Diplomata Karolinorum. Recueil des reproductions fac-similé des actes 
originaux des souverains carolingiens conservés dans les archives 
bibliothéques France. Publié sous direction 
Fasc. iv, Charles Chauve, 854-869. (Toulouse: Privat, and Paris 
Didier, 1937.) 


fascicule the fourth magnificent series albums which 
intended publish reproductions every Carolingian diploma 
which the original still exists France. The first fascicule, containing 
the acts Pepin the Short, Caroloman, and Charles the Great, and the 
third, containing those the first part the reign Charles the Bald 
(840-53), have already been published (1936); the second, which will 
contain those Louis the Pious, being held back that may appear 
concurrently with the edition the acts Louis the Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica. fifth fascicule will complete the diplomas 
Charles the Bald; sixth will contain those Louis the Stammerer, 
Louis III, Carloman, Eudes, and Charles the and seventh and 
perhaps eighth will contain those Louis IV, Lothaire, and the kings 
Aquitaine, Lotharingia, Provence, and Burgundy. There are total 
about three hundred acts reproduced, for addition genuine 
originals the editors are printing early copies and certain number 
forgeries the ninth and tenth centuries for purposes comparison. 
unfortunate that only those diplomas which the originals are now 
France can reproduced the collection, since, although the riches 
France this respect are greater than those every other country 
put together, one has have examined all the known originals any 
particular reign period before one can safely generalize the diplo- 
matic usages that characterize it. hoped that this collection, 
proves successful, will followed similar publications Belgium, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and Spain, but few diplomas are scattered 
even further afield—there are, for example, ought be, some early 
charters Cornelismiinster the possession the Academy Sciences 
Leningrad—and series volumes planned national lines would 
VOL. LIV.—NO: 
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thus not exhaustive. any case, the diplomas several sovereigns 
the dynasty would still scattered through number volumes, and 
their examination and comparison would necessarily involve some incon- 
venience. The planning the collection also shows certain lack pre- 
cision, and there the possibility important omissions. For the later 
Carolingians, the editors their prospectus seem have abandoned the 
principle that the diplomas should published the country whose 
archives libraries they repose to-day, and have planned include 
the French series only the diplomas West Frankish sovereigns which are 
now France. the same principle were applied German editors, 
would mean that East Frankish diplomas France—the diplomas, 
for example, Lewis the German the abbey St. Denis July 
866 no. 1461), and Lewis the Young the Salvator- 
kapelle Frankfurt November 880 (Miihlbacher, no. 1570), the 
originals both which are the Archives Nationales Paris—and 
West Frankish diplomas Germany, would never published all. 
The prospectus likewise omits all mention Charles the Fat, the originals 
several whose diplomas for French foundations still exist France, 
and King Raoul, who has least defensible title Eudes figure 
may resolved the work that there tendency in- 
terpret the title the collection too strictly shown the inclusion 
diploma the Princess Gisela the first fascicule. would perhaps 
possible, and not too difficult, expand the list diplomas which 
will appear index the last fascicule into complete list all 
known originals. This would the greatest value the student, for 
would show him where the limitations the present collection are 
found and where must exercise caution using it. 

The quality the reproductions the albums that have far ap- 
peared very high, and should make unnecessary, save very ex- 
ceptional circumstances, refer the originals. Occasionally there 
certain lack sharpness the photographs, but this doubt at- 
tributable the bad condition the parchments and the fading the 
writing them. The plates are large folio size (44 cm.), but 
even the dimensions some diplomas have had reduced, though 
case the reduction great cause any difficulty deciphering 
the few the largest acts are reproduced folding plates. 
Each plate accompanied note the date, object, present home, 
and actual dimensions the diploma, together with reference the 
best edition that each album contains chronological 
table and analysis the acts it, and the last one appear will 
furnished with general index the whole series. The collection, when 
complete, will the greatest importance and value all students 
paleography and diplomatic. 

There object attempting review separately Fascicule iv, 
since only includes part the reign Charles the Bald, and the 
period that covers marked features peculiar itself the 
usages the chancery. The fascicule contains diplomas, two belong- 
ing the period that covers having been excluded because their bad 
condition made their reproduction impossible. One those that are 
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published (Plate XXX) has been interlined throughout hand the 
eleventh century, interesting testimony the difficulty that was soon 
felt reading the charter hand the Carolingian chancery. One two 
show certain anomalies drafting, and three appear have been de- 
livered duplicate, unless each case one the copies contemporary 
forgery. These points one may expect cleared Tessier, 
who has collaborated Fascicules his forthcoming edition 
the acts Charles the Bald the series Chartes diplémes published 
the Académie des Inscriptions. great part this work, not all 
it, has been completely ready for publication for some considerable 
time, but unfortunately necessary take into account what French 
scholar has caustically described ‘les lenteurs inimaginables notre 
Imprimerie Nationale’, and the student Carolingian history must 
put with the delay best can. GRIERSON. 


Die Wiirzburg und Bamberg wirtschaftlichen Bedeutung 
die Geschichte des deutschen Ostens. and 
(Studien und Vorarbeiten zur Germania 
Pontificia, ed. Brackmann, iii.) (Berlin: Weidmannsche Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, 1937.) 


FEATURE the new edition the Regesta Pontificum Romanorum, 
Professor Kehr, has been the number new papal bulls which have 
come light, providing welcome addition historical material, es- 
pecially for the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The importance the 
new material caused the editor the Germania Pontificia, Professor 
Brackmann, institute series Studien und Vorarbeiten which 
certain aspects German history the middle ages could reviewed 
with the aid this fresh evidence. The first them appeared 1912, 
and treated the relations the Salzburg province with the Curia 
particular Professor Brackmann was able show that the German 
church was means reconciled the centralizing policy the Papacy. 
Political and other causes interfered with the continuance the project, 
but the task which Professor Brackmann found impossible for himself 
has been undertaken two his collaborators, and after interval 
twenty-five years publication has been resumed. The new volume 
concerned with the south-eastern portion the province Mainz, and 
partly because the mass material confined 
Wiirzburg and also its principal theme the political rather 
than the ecclesiastical history Germany, particular the eastern ex- 
pansion the kingdom. view the recent interest this subject, 
displayed number treatises, was thought advisable produce 
this volume (no. iii the series) before vol. ii, which will deal with the 
south-western portion the province and therefore with the more 
domestic interests the kingdom. 

Though the two bishoprics are treated separately, obtain con- 
tinuous account Germany’s eastward expansion. Both were founded 
order further missionary work among the Slavs, and the same time 
advance and protect the south-eastern frontiers Germany. But 
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they did not carry this task concurrently. was the role Wiirzburg 
for three centuries, and then had surrender the eastern portion 
its diocese the new see Bamberg, which took over with the colon- 
izing and missionary functions. Dr. Biittner begins with Bamberg 
the point that Dr. Beck finishes with Wiirzburg. 

The outlook Wiirzburg was never exclusively eastern that 
Bamberg. With both the foundation monasteries was feature, 
and also the dominance the monasteries the bishops, but the 
case Wiirzburg, though deforestation and colonization played their 
part, the main function the monasteries was protect the western 
frontiers the diocese against its ecclesiastical neighbours, Mainz 
particular. Dr. Beck devotes one-half his pages this subject, and 
shows that territorial power was already feature episcopal history 
the eighth century. concludes that the part played this Otto 
has been much what did was definitely forward 
movement already existence. second chapter the author deals 
with the role assigned Wiirzburg the political aims the German 
rulers. was firstly designed missionary bishopric, but, its terri- 
tories became occupied German settlers and the neighbouring Slavs 
were mostly Christian, began play more definitely political part. 
Not only centre for eastern colonization, but also outpost 
against unruly Bavaria was important the eight century. The 
division the Carolingian Empire made considerable difference. 
Bavaria became integral part the possessions the East Frankish 
king, who often had his seat Regensburg. The bishopric Regensburg 
received more favour than that Wiirzburg, especially when the political 
link between Bavaria and Bohemia was forged. Once more there was 
change, when Otto II’s reign Bohemia and Bavaria were united 
revolt and Wiirzburg recovered its former position royal strong- 
hold. However, the end the tenth century its eastward expansion 
had exceeded the scope single bishopric. The idea converting 
into province was mooted but eventually abandoned the creation 
new diocese was already the obvious solution. 

The reasons for the foundation the bishopric Bamberg are dis- 
cussed considerable length Dr. Biittner, who makes careful analysis 
the contemporary literature, the geography its territories, and the 
political history the period. His conclusion that, while Henry was 
undoubtedly influenced his predilection for Bamberg and his interest 
missionary work, the two principal factors were the desire advance 
and protect the process deforestation and settlement, and simultaneously 
provide bulwark against the danger now threatening from Poland. 
The revival the bishopric Merseburg had indicated similar policy 
the was natural create bishopric for this purpose, 
since the ecclesiastical organization alone provided the means fulfil 
the double end civilized progress and military security. There was 
long interval, during the civil wars the eleventh century, when Bamberg 
became politically less significant and its development was obscured. 
But with the accession bishop Otto famous the missionary 
Pomerania, 1102, comes into the limelight again. His monastic 
foundations are important, especially Michelfeld his own diocese, 
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the edge the forest and with the obvious task deforestation and 
cultivation others which fulfilled the same function some were terri- 
torially within the diocese Regensburg. The effect was create 
chain monasteries, subject peculiar way the bishop Bamberg, 
which rapidly extended eastwards the ‘influence Bamberg 
vented any such expansion the part the neighbouring diocese 
Regensburg. The result was seen the colonizing activity Otto’s 
successors, especially bishop Eberhard the Frankenwald. the 
twelfth century the purpose Henry was fulfilled. 

This outline may serve indicate the scope and importance the 
work. often far from easy read, especially when the subject 
the history monastic foundations and the details their territorial 
acquisitions. But patient elaboration detail has produced convincing 
results. Both authors are their best relating their evidence the 
history the time and explaining its significance. And the book 
often profoundly interesting, and its authors are heartily congratu- 
lated the solid contribution they have made the ecclesiastical, 
political, and economic history medieval 


Grundlagen. Die Siziliens und des Kénigreichs Neapel. 
(Berlin: Gruyter, 1937.) 


late Julius Beloch had for many years been working the statistical 
history the population Europe from the middle ages onward, and 
when died 1929, the first section, that Italy, was nearly completed 
for publication. has now been put into shape and prepared for the 
press his pupil, Professor Gaetano Sanctis, without, seems, material 
alteration from his manuscripts. 

The first volume consists two well-defined parts: the Grundlagen, 
general description the sources, and deductions the proportions 
the sexes and ages, the evolution the population and its composition 
and the second part the detailed investigation into the statistics for 
South Italy. The statistics North Italy are follow later volume. 

remarkable how much material, much printed but far more 
manuscript, exists for these statistics Italy but very large amount 
awaits—e.g. episcopal archives and parish registers—investigation. 
Beloch made most painstaking and thorough researches, but insists 
the mass material that still requires and deserves research. This, 
however, seems likely, would extend and deepen our knowledge, but 
would not invalidate his results. Statistics for practical governmental 
purposes came early Italy. Lists citizens military age appear 
Pisa 1163, lists foci (households) for the assessment taxation 
were probably made under the Normans for the kingdom Sicily, though 
none (save for Malta 1240-50) are preserved before 1374-5 for Sicily, and 
1447-8 for Naples (apart from partial lists). North Italy numbers 
the taxable appear the thirteenth century, numbers inhabitants 
(excluding infants) are preserved from 1380 for many towns. 
figures for baptisms, deaths, and communicants were compiled. Censuses 
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slowly growing more careful and complete become frequent after 1500. 
Venice 1766 even compiled occupation statistics. spite all im- 
perfections the sources and their accessibility, striking what 
generally consistent and credible results Beloch obtained. Some 
these may mentioned. The excess male births linked with some- 
thing near equality the sexes surviving. might expected, the 
average duration life lengthens between 1500 and 1900. The natural 
increase the population was long diminished the recurrence the 
bubonic plague. After the first outburst the Black Death 1347-8, 
there were four visitations till 1400 very severe one), five the fifteenth 
century, two the sixteenth, and two more 1630 and 1656 (the last 
widespread and the two last between them cost over 2,000,000 
lives. the plague 1630 over quarter and some places third 
the population North Italy perished: that 1656, severe Genoa 
and Naples, did not affect wide stretch country. special section 
gives the Jewish population, which became concentrated the states 
under Italian rulers, for they were expelled the Spanish sovereigns 
from Sicily 1493, from Naples 1509, and from the Milanese 1597. 
Beloch reckons the Italian Jews 1600 25,000, the later eighteenth 
century 33,000, which not very different from the figures the 
census 1901, viz. 35,617. 

The detailed investigation the island Sicily gives some interesting 
figures. 1374 Beloch makes rough estimate 500,000 inhabitants, 
which, points out, probably less than the number under the Emperor 
Frederick 1501 reckons the population 610,000 (or 
little higher), 1607 1,100,000, 1713 1,143,000, 1798 1,660,267. 
Thus the first century Spanish rule, what with the peace gave, the 
less frequency the plague, and perhaps the tenacity the island’s 
parliament resisting excessive taxation, shows increase prosperity 
the next century, the decay the Spanish empire, stationary 
best. The later eighteenth century under the Bourbons im- 
provement and revival. 

The figures for the kingdom Naples partly contrast and partly 
harmonize with those for Sicily, for was more exposed Spanish mis- 
rule and more open the improved government the Bourbons. Al- 
though very detailed censuses were taken for purposes taxation from 
1447 under the Aragonese kings, four times the sixteenth century and 
once the seventeenth, only the numbers households (focularia) were 
added the Bourbons began annual numeration persons 1765-6 
and published the figures. Beloch’s results 1275 the kingdom may 
have had 2,000,000 inhabitants the decay under the Angevins reduced 
these 1,500,000 (or somewhat more) 1448; 1518 the figures 
hover between the wide limits 2,000,000 and 2,350,000; 1595 the 
population had risen 1765-6 only numbered 3,771,234, 
the smallness the increment being doubtless due the seventeenth- 
century plagues and misgovernment, since the forty-five years 1801 
rose 4,769,849. The city Naples itself had grown rapidly till the 
accession Philip then became stationary till its population was 
halved the plague 1656, and grew again under the Bourbons. 
But throughout remained the largest Italian town. Both Naples and 
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Sicily the population were always town rather than village dwellers, and 
the troubles Naples the two centuries after Frederick reduced 
the number taxed communities nearly half (from 2365 1462). 
noticeable that the increase population from 1700 mainly took 
place the northern provinces the kingdom the pastoral and less 
fertile south grew but little. 


Saint Dominique. L’Idée, Vhomme Voeuvre. Par MANDONNET, 
O.P. 2vols. Perspectives. Augmenté notes d’études 
Brouwer Cie, Paris, 1938.) 


his introduction this posthumous work Pére Mandonnet, Pére 
Vicaire relates that one day chanced upon slip paper which 
the celebrated historian had written: Lire, joie penser, écrire, 
The volumes under review are the result many years 
reading and pondering, and have been arranged two his disciples 
form book which himself would probably never have completed, 
even had lived, although far back 1921 had already published 
part the first volume under the same title above. The principal 
additions this first volume consist Mandonnet’s valuable and abun- 
dant notes his earlier work and series important studies Vicaire 
which throws much new light St. Dominic’s history between the 
years 1205 and 1215. Vicaire puts its true perspective the plan 
the saint instituting his order, and this does making careful 
study the preaching mission established Pope Innocent III 1204 
the district Narbonne, mission which Dominic himself later 
became member, and which without any doubt planted his mind 
the idea order preachers, idea, however, that grew slowly, 
and first did not extend beyond the bounds his own diocese 
Toulouse. The statement, frequently made the saint’s biographers, 
that planned almost once world-wide order and submitted the 
compieted plan Innocent III means accurate. Even when 
first approached the pope the matter during the sitting the fifth 
general council the Lateran still had his mind nothing beyond 
diocesan band preachers destined replace, assist, the bishop 
the task preaching. Such band had already gathered together 
the city Toulouse, but was band held together the temporary 
duty arresting preaching the spread Catharism, and reality 
was nothing but continuance the old Narbonne mission. The plan 
first pursued Dominic, and for which sought the pope’s approval, 
was the turning this group into religious body bound regular 
form life. The idea extending his projected order beyond the con- 
fines the diocese Toulouse seems have been born his talks with 
Innocent. The full development his plan took shape his mind after 
his return his brethren Toulouse, where, after deciding adopt 
the rule St. Augustine the groundwork his order’s legislation, 
dispersed his brethren throughout the neighbouring provinces, much 
against the wish his bishop, Fulk Toulouse, 
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The most important section the second volume deals with the con- 
struction the order’s legislation and contains Mandonnet’s study 
the rule St. Augustine. The first portion this brilliant contribution 
from his own pen, whilst the remainder skilfully drawn Vicaire 
from the notes dictated Mandonnet during his last illness, found 
scattered amongst his papers after his death. The points Mandonnet 
makes are illuminating. prefaces his study with the remark that 
had lived for more than fifty years according the rule St. Augustine 
and the constitutions the Friars Preachers’, and during the greater 
part that time had been employed teaching church history, which 
task frequently had occasion touch the rules various religious 
but not until late years had considered the problem the 
tule St. Augustine, and expressed his satisfaction having length 
been able make close study it, and discover what was the actual 
rule which, conjunction with the Dominican constitutions, had 
many years ago promised obedience. The results his examination 
are interesting. There are three different documents styled the rule 
St. Augustine, one being the rule composed layman for his com- 
panions dwelling with him communion his home Tagaste; the 
second being the commentary which wrote after his ordination 
the priesthood, when both and the community had withdrawn 
Hippo and the third, transcript the same commentary which 
wrote for the nuns his sister’s convent. His sister, the superior, had 
recently died and the nuns were rebellion. Augustine wrote them 
most severe letter, and attached his commentary, merely changing 
the masculine words into feminine. This letter was written about 423 
when had already been bishop considerable number years. 

For convenience Mandonnet styles these three documents the Disciplina, 
the Commentary, and the Transcript. course time the Disciplina 
was found ill-suited the canonical life owing its directions con- 
cerning the offices the church, the extent the time employed 
manual labour and the rigour the prescribed fasts; and consequently 
early the twelfth century mitigation and dispensation were sought. 
1118 the canons Springirsbach made petition this kind Pope 
Gelasius II, and from him obtained permission observe the offices 
recited the Roman rite. likewise mitigated the observances 
manual labour and fasting. Shortly after this, other canonical and re- 
ligious bodies living under the rule St. Augustine obtained similar 
privileges, with the result that the Disciplina passed not only from use, 
but from memory. Such manuscript copies are still existence, 
dating from the seventh century, have been considered many apoc- 
ryphal, the work unknown author, and attempts have been made 
attribute St. Benedict. Thus, the rule St. Augustine there 
remained but two commentaries, one written for religious men, the other 
for women, and these the latter time went became the better 
known owing its being attached letter St. Augustine, whereas 
the former, rendered acephalous its canonical followers, began 
regarded nothing else than adaptation for men the Transcript. 
This theory still held to-day, was the time Mandonnet wrote. 
Now that has proved the dependence the Commentary the 
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Disciplina which was certainly written for men there longer room for 
doubt. Speaking the Commentary, called the rule St. 
preserved for over seven centuries the beginning 
the book the constitutions the Order Preachers, Mandonnet says 
that during the fifty years and more which had listened read 
aloud each week dinner, usually Friday, had often asked himself 
how this text could have been considered sufficient for the conduct 
house religious. But now that position the Disciplina has been 
established able solve the problem. sense the Commentary 
but the Disciplina moreover, explains certain obvious lacunae 
the Commentary which has hitherto passed the rule. are told, 
for example, that Prayers should said the appointed hours and 
but the prayers said are not given the Commentary they 
are, however, given the Disciplina. Similarly read, that which 
not written sung, sing not’, but silence kept what 
whereas the Disciplina indicates clearly. matter fact, 
one ever did attempt live according the Commentary alone, for 
the discarded Disciplina was replaced constitutions each case 
which religious founder based his order the rule St. Augustine 
have merely cite the two best-known examples such action 
the works Saints Norbert and Dominic. The discussion the rule 
St. Augustine employed St. Dominic treated, have already 
stated, Vicaire from Mandonnet’s notes, and this discussion 
has appended short notices the Dominican constitutions and the third 
order Penance. The second volume also contains valuable and 
interesting essay the office, duty and decline preaching the be- 
ginning the twelfth century. This from the pen Pére Ladner and 
immediately followed Mandonnet’s notes the symbolism the 
phrase Domini Canes’. The whole work forms one the most important 
contributions Dominican history that have been made recent times. 
GuMBLEY, O.P. 


Select Cases the Court King’s Bench under Edward Edited 
(Selden Society, vol. (London: Quaritch, 
1938.) 


Havine dealt with the earlier history the court, and with its personnel 
the preceding volume,! Dr. Sayles’s introduction now discusses the 
rolls, the jurisdiction, and the procedure the king’s bench under Edward 

After few words praise for Arthur Agarde, get valuable 
general history court rolls, which the editor associates first with itinerant 
justices. The rolls contain only business done during term, vacation 
business being recorded separately rolls often now classified assize 
rolls’. generally the chief justice’s rolls which have survived, but 
there are also king’s rolls’ and the rolls puisne justices the 
king’s rolls Dr. Sayles discerns the beginnings the later controlment 
rolls the king’s attorney. The attorney Wimbourne’s rolls seem 
have survived because also held the office judge—to modern eyes, 
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most dangerous state affairs. The few pages which the nature, 
relationships, and mode compilation these rolls are discussed clearly 
rest upon extremely laborious researches, does the revised list K.B. 
rolls (p. 

The criminal jurisdiction the court shown very rarely 
original, although proceedings were often transferred which had only 
just begun local courts; the interesting suggestion made that the 
king’s bench did not become distinctively criminal court until the de- 
cline the general eyre. The considerable amount original civil 
litigation the court (including property cases) accounted for the 
fact that many them the king’s interests were clearly involved. 
This certainly true, but its significance less clear when one remembers 
the large amount royal litigation the rolls the common pleas. 
interesting learn that between two-thirds and three-quarters 
the cases king’s bench began with writs trespass. Most distinctive 
all its jurisdictions, however, the jurisdiction error both over the 
common pleas and justices eyre; amply illustrated the cases 
here printed, which show that the procedure was still uncertain several 
points. False judgement, the other hand, was shared between king’s 
bench and common pleas. The editor discusses turn the relations 
the court with the church, franchises, the exchequer, Scottish and Irish 
courts, and with parliament and the council. The supposed identity 
council and king’s bench certain moments has already been satisfactorily 
disposed Dr. Sayles, but there still remains the fact constant 
intervention the council matters pending king’s bench and other 
courts. This may result from steps taken litigant, from the council’s 
own initiative, from reference the court the council. Moreover, 
cases begun council may sent king’s bench for completion, and 
vice versa. All this Dr. Sayles regards the intercourse two distinct 
bodies. The same situation existed between king’s bench and parliament 
once the king’s bench rolls seem have been used enrol 
proceedings taken and judgement given parliament alone 

Under the heading procedure, Dr. Sayles discusses the amazing 
peregrinations the court—at least once sat Scotland—its Sabbath- 
breaking, and the mass detail available for the history criminal 
appeals which invariably started two lines procedure, one the suit 
the party, and the other the suit the king, often with the added 
complication benefit clergy. most interesting passage collects 
few precious scraps new evidence showing how writs were obtained, 
and obscure point bills exceptions cleared satisfactorily. 
The suggestion that written pleadings’ can seen occasionally this 
reign seems hardly substantiated. based the fact that the plea 
rolls occasionally record not only the decisions but also the reasons 
practice which was later dropped). some very difficult cases, parties 
handed written arguments and these might even enrolled, but they 
are exceptional, and one cannot argue from them the normal exchange 
true pleadings. 

The cases here printed are the utmost variety and interest, and 
necessarily raise many more questions than could even mentioned 
The editor has concentrated the institutional 
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history the court, but historians law will find this collection quite 
fascinating Bracton’s Note Book itself. Thus, learn that the abbot 
St. Albans held court although had suitors, consisting apparently 
part his council (p. 4): new light thrown upon the custom 
inheritance Newcastle-on-Tyne (p. 51); another case illustrates the 
practical difficulties suing lord his own court (p. 118); the king’s 
bench might refuse enforce local custom although had been duly 
proved (p. 86). The uncertainties even elementary criminal law are 
shown the defective appeal receiving stolen goods 54, and 
the hanging man for compounding felony (p. 147), judgement 
which was reversed some sixteen years after was executed. Irish 
case contained the suggestion that misapplying royal moneys could 
treason (p. 125), while English case heard Gilbert Thornton 
seems early (and unsuccessful) attempt make merely suspicious 
conduct criminal offence (p. 158). Proceedings error were not yet 
limited scope the classical age, for one these cases was re- 
pleaded entirely different lines (p. 69). Two the civil cases are 
particularly interesting, one because shows plaintiff successfully 
suing attorney for giving bad advice (p. 40), the other because party 
seems have civil remedy against juror who defaulted. Every branch 
public and private law richly illuminated the material here collected, 
and the introduction the most impressive study English court which 
has yet appeared. Constitutional well legal historians the reign 


History Parliament. Register the Ministers and the Members 
Both Houses, 1439-1509. Issued the Committee both Houses 
charged with the production the History. (London: Stationery 
Office, 1938.) 


the second volume (in order publication) the History Parliament 
introduction 150 pages (which includes the re-printing consider- 
able part the Fane Fragment the 1461 Lords’ Journal) followed 
descriptions, chronological order, all the parliaments the period. 
Each description includes list ‘the King’s principal Ministers’, 
diary proceedings, based mainly the Parliament Roll, summary 
legislation, proposed and enacted, and tabulated lists, with some brief 
biographical details, the lords and commons who attended. There 
follow lists the members parliament, arranged according con- 
stituencies and, finally, number appendixes containing documents, 
most which are already print such collections the Rotuli 
Parliamentorum the Proceedings and Ordinances the Privy Council. 
The recovery large number names missing from the Blue Book 
1878 will welcomed all students parliament, and the volume 
will doubtless serve valuable work reference for the general reader. 
Many historians will, however, feel bound question the usefulness 
lavish expenditure time, space, and money upon the re-classification 
material, much which has already appeared volume easily 
accessible elsewhere. 
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Where volume differs chiefly from volume the inclusion 
lords well commons. Colonel Wedgwood’s theories the 
attendance peers apparently unsummoned writ, raise number 
complex questions which will, doubt, dealt with more fully the 
final volume relating this period. the meantime, has produced 
some interesting corroborative evidence his view that the peerage 
writ summons was not yet established hereditary right. That 
the treatment individual peers means invariably satisfactory 
may shown few instances chosen random. Thomas Bird, the 
Dominican bishop St. Asaph, described throughout Thomas Knight. 
Footnotes pp. 272 and 365 state that was suspended 1460 and 
reinstated 1469; but Neve, using Bourchier’s register, gives the 
date his deprivation 1463 and declares that was not reinstated, 
view which the terms the pardon granted him 1471 seem 
are told (p. that Spofford Hereford was formerly 
abbot St. Mary’s, York, but the same fact not recorded Wells 
Rochester. the dubious device ascribing party affiliations the 
spiritual peers adopted, hard see why Booth Coventry 
and Lichfield (p. 152) has better claim the Lancastrian label than 
Lumley Carlisle, who devoted his energies the council table the 
support Beaufort against Gloucester, held the office treasurer 
1447 and obtained the see Lincoln through Suffolk’s agency. Again, 
view the great territorial interests the Poles Suffolk and 
the massive dignity Wingfield Castle misleading read (p. 
Earls Oxford lived Essex and had nothing with Oxfordshire. 
Earls Suffolk lived Ewelme Oxfordshire.’ Evidently, the peers 
have received much more casual treatment than the commons, and 
may doubted whether the decision include them has been altogether 
wise. 

matters technical detail the present volume leaves much 
desired. large number small misprints have escaped the eye the 
proof-reader, and there are many inconsistencies the footnote references, 
particularly manuscript sources. For the fact that John Strawngee 
Dunwich took his wages herrings 1465 are referred (p. 331) 
Notes and Queries, 2nd series, vii, quoting from the Life Sir Edward 
Coke, Cuthbert Johnson, Esq. (London, Colburn, 1837), instead 
Archaeologia, 225. The names the representatives York 
1485 are taken from the city records way the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1851. The absence any reference Warkworth the brief account 
the parliament 1470-1 surprising; more the rendering 
consilio trium ‘the Council the Three Estates’ (p. 66). 
The assertion (p. that wholly anachronistic argue interest 
about the house commons the minds king and council and that 
specially interested elections the house commons were 
not kings, bishops, and magnates but the people who desired election 
not easy reconcile with Edward IV’s proclamation 1463 nor with 
the editor’s own references such nomination boroughs Bletchingley 
and Reigate. Finally, may questioned whether Colonel Wedgwood’s 
“new fact’ that seat the commons’ house was sought after the 
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fifteenth century, ‘almost keenly to-day’ quite new sup- 
poses: what new its presentation such extreme form. Three 
years ago, more guarded expression the same view had the support 
Professor Williams the concluding volume the Cambridge 
Medieval History. May 


The Constitutional History of- Modern Britain, 1485-1937. 
(London: Black, 1938.) 


Mr. Kerr has given very careful sketch British constitutional 
history from the Tudor dynasty. has correlated his theme with 
the general current political and social history, has summarized with 
skill and accuracy very large number relevant facts and arguments, 
and has provided sound commentary all the important constitutional 
developments the period. may perhaps suggested that for the 
ordinary student history the work would have been still greater 
value some less important detail had been sacrificed find space for 
fuller investigation such questions that ship-money. Mr. Keir 
perhaps too favourable the judges this case (p. 206): that they 
could find favour the king followed from the unsettled state con- 
stitutional law their times, but that the judgement was tour force 
strongly suggested the fact that the Short Parliament Charles 
was willing that should reversed writ error for price, and that 
was reversed the Long Parliament having been erroneous. 

The author satisfactory guide, for eschews paradox, and allows 
due weight all relevant considerations when pronouncing judgement. 
deprecates the style New Monarchy does not fail bring out 
fully and effectively the considerations which mark out the new strength 
the sovereign who, acting with parliament, was able advance the 
conquest the church. the religious issue excellent and judicious 
survey given one the best chapters the book. His dispassionate 
appraisement the merits and demerits James and Charles ac- 
companied equally fair appreciation the imperfections those 
who opposed perhaps some stress might have been laid the fact 
that James I’s experience had made extremely difficult for him 
appreciate the character the parliamentary tradition England, which 
then had parallel Scotland. the summary the failures James 
foreign relations (p. 186) might added his disastrous failure exact 
reparation for the massacre Amboyna 1623. The account the 
Commonwealth one the few cases where brevity has been too closely 
studied. The later Stuarts are done full justice, and Queen Anne 
afforded her due, but perhaps going too far ascribe her much 
conscious purpose the close her life accorded (p. 288). 

The choice 1782 mark delimination between the Classical 
Age the Constitution and Administrative and Parliamentary Reform, 
1782-1867, not easy justify. obscures the essential fact that the 
Reform Act, 1832, marks the beginning the epoch when the cabinet 
becomes essentially responsible the people 1867 dividing line 
far less satisfactory. Moreover, there good reason for making break 
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with the death Queen Victoria. The forces then gained strength which 
were break the tradition aristocratic cabinets, and give the ministry 
1905 and the rise labour political power, together with the most 
far-reaching developments the autonomy the Dominions and 
India. Contemporaries felt that the queen’s death ended epoch, 
and time has proved them right. Mr. Keir somewhat critical (p. 484) 
Bagehot’s views the rights the Crown regards its ministries. 
But must remembered that, when wrote, the queen had shown 
little any that disregard impartiality which, Viscount Gladstone 
showed, dates only from 1874. Moreover, Bagehot knew, Lord Grey 
had preached the doctrine fundamental with some success William 
IV, and the colonial secretary 1846-7 had laid down the essential 
basis responsible government the colonies, while Prince Albert had 
strongly advocated it. accuracy seems demand that 
should regard the royal activity the later years the reign, not 
much survival, but new development prompted Lord Beacons- 
field, and rendered the time comparatively innocuous the refusal 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Rosebery make any public protest. Mr. 
Goschen was unquestionably right 1886 declining advise the queen 
person, nor can any defence for her attitude then found the fact 
that Mr. Gladstone was defeated his Home Rule Bill; what was 
clear 1886 was that and alone could form government, and that, 
Mr. Goschen insisted, must sent for. 

Some points may reconsidered new edition. 1910 the 
Parliament Bill was indeed submitted the lords, but was not rejected 
(p. 489) before dissolution was granted. The Ministers the Crown 
Act, 1937, has rendered the statements the composition the cabinet 
(pp. 492, 493) inaccurate. The supreme jurisdiction the lords was not 
abolished 1873 (p. 514); the Judicature Act, 1873, proposed abolish 
for England, not for Scotland and Ireland, and the abolition was post- 
poned the Act itself, and under the Acts 1875 and 1876 never was 
force. Federation not yet existence India and its future still 
uncertain, and the style viceroy’ (p. 534) has not been reserved 
designate the governor-general his relation with the Indian states 
that unfortunate suggestion was wisely negatived. The Statute 
Westminster, 1931, applies automatically does not require 
adoption therein Australia (pp. 544, 547). Basutoland colony, 
not protectorate (p. 546, 3). The Union South Africa did assent 
the passing His Majesty’s Declaration Abdication Act, 1936, 
recited the preamble, and legislated subsequently, also did 
Canada. The Irish Free State refrained from assent, because had de- 
termined take advantage the situation amend the Constitution, 
not because had done already. There obligatory reservation 
Bills the Canadian Constitution (p. 538). The appeal from the high 
court Australia wrongly stated (p. 539); lies all but certain 
constitutional issues leave the privy council. may doubted 
the reference untimely and pedantic insistence the theoretic 
attributes sovereignty (p. 548) does not ignore the fundamental fact 
imperial relations the majority and the Union South Africa, 
very large minority Canada, the impetus assertion national 
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sovereignty comes from fundamental facts race and history which must 
not minimized the historian. can hardly said that under the 
Act 1858 the secretary state was theoretically the representative 
the governor-general the cabinet (p. 528). general, the accounts 
Indian and colonial affairs have had compressed that their value 
will appreciated only those who already are familiar with the issues 
the Staple Act receives too brief mention (p. 348), and the famous de- 
cision Campbell Hall (p. 352) fell 1774, not 1765; the date im- 
portant because its bearing Canadian history, Some topics, such 
the developments the rights the subject and the rule law, are 
too lightly considered, and, the rather inadequate index trusted, 
the Septennial Act 1715 referred merely minor point and 
not with regard its fundamental importance the history the 
sovereignty parliament. curious find Robert Lowe described 
(p. 494) resigning the postmaster-generalship 1873, for 
resignation the chancellorship the exchequer which induced Mr. 
Gladstone assume that office, and thus compelled the election 1874. 
contrary also the settled policy the British government talk 
the treaty (p. 534) the use the term would have 
stultified the whole theory the British government, and was noted 
1921 that the use the term treaty’ revealed complete change 
outlook, giving substance the claim Mr. Valera that the treaty 
the sovereignty the Irish nation was admitted. The discussion 
expenditure derived from other revenues, not revenues that are subject 
audit (p. 511) and the incidence rates left obscure. There the 
inevitable Poyning’s law’ (pp. 434, 436), though Sir Edward Poynings 
appears correct form (p. 18). full table contents much 
desired. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


Recherches Documents sur Histoire des Prix France 1500 1800. 
Edited Henri (Comité Scientifique International pour 
des Prix. Paris: les Presses Modernes, 1938.) 


The attraction the light thrown means and standards 
living, the course agriculture and trade, and the social conditions 
underlying political movements. This volume, for example, gives vivid 
impression daily life the early years the wars religion, the rapid 
alternation distress and plenty, changed chronic distress when 
district was visited war. The deception array pitfalls for the 
unwary. Prices must given terms money, but the money itself 
subject frequent changes that offers secure basis for study. 
France, with its many local differences, the same name might cover 
variety values. Prices were often quoted either foreign currencies, 
money account, which had certain relation the money 
actual use. Even attempt made reduce prices such 
objective standard the purchasing power gramme silver, the 
effort cannot wholly succeed; for many important transactions were 
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based and most the exchanges daily life, the purchases 
shops and markets, were made means noire’, token 
money doubtful value. 

The weights and measures goods are least troublesome the 
standards money. Even England, give single example, the 
fother lead had half-a-dozen different meanings the various ports 
the east coast alone. France, because its provincial separatism, 
the confusion was still greater. 

The compilers this volume were not faced with lack material, 
common difficulty the study prices. The elaborate regulation 
French trade the period covered their inquiry has left such 
immense mass official figures that much could not examined 
all, and much more could only treated the method samples. The 
best source all consisted the market reports preserved local archives, 
and deal with them adequately regiment instead small group 
workers would needed. the use these governmental documents 
fresh difficulty arises, for has been found that the official prices were 
often quite different from the amounts really paid the market-place 
the counting-house. interesting table, page 41, shows official prices 
sometimes below the lowest figure actually paid, sometimes still soaring 
when real prices had fallen. 

These complications, and several others, were foreseen, and because 
they were foreseen, were largely overcome Hauser and his col- 
leagues who have produced this volume. They have furnished more than 
four hundred pages tables, representing many districts France, and 
large number cases giving the course prices throughout the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. The tables deal for 
the most part with fundamental goods, such cereals, wine, farm animals, 
and timber. Manufactures appear, but, should expect, more rarely 
and for shorter periods. Even raw wool, for all its importance, has only 
small place the tables. This pity: fuller particulars wool 
prices, especially the northern provinces, might have given some idea 
the actual volume owling’ from England France, the illegal 
trade which was said Defoe the chief occupation dwellers 
the Channel. The figures supplied here not suggest that the French 
woollen industry was largely dependent English supplies Defoe 
and others believed be. Wages, again, play smaller part than 
readers, the investigators themselves, would wish. The material would 
seldom serve illustrate long period and the prevalence supplements 
and allowances kind meant that money wages would often give false 
impression the level real wages. The full particulars corn-prices 
made available here show that the cost bread must have been much 
less stable France than England, especially the century from 1660 
1760. There were three serious failures harvest during that century, 
1661, 1709, and 1757, which affected both countries. But other 
times the freer passage trade, and the progress corn growing England 
kept cereal prices remarkably steady. the other hand, the instability 
these prices France must have been frequent cause suffering 
and unrest. 

The information tabulated here all refers particular classes goods 
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certain times and single town and district: attempt made 
trace general movements. The reason given length, and with 
rather too much emphasis, the introductory essay. explained 
that the actual price given time and place determines the welfare 
the misfortune those who paid and those who received the money. 
Therefore the details, the brief—often violent—fluctuations, are the 
matters importance historians. The generalized statements and 
long-period curves which are the stock-in-trade statisticians only dis- 
guise the truths history. There some point this argument; but 
the other hand, historian may seriously fault neglects the 
broad movements. His instances hardship prosperity, each one true 
itself, may give quite false impression unless they are typical the 
whole society the whole epoch that describing. 

The editors rightly refuse make any numerical statement about the 
purchasing power money; but they seem again set out their case 
with more elaboration than needed. surely familiar fact that 
social habits have radically changed, and that goods importance 
one period have passed out use another; that any attempt 
compare the total value bought with given sum widely different 
times vain comparison the usefulness entirely different 
commodities, say fleet cars and herd cows. 

The tables this volume are grouped districts, and each district 
commodities. They give annual averages the price certain 
quantities stated sols livres and grammes silver. 
the first column index number always given, based the average 
prices the period 1721-45. There are summary tables showing 
decennial averages, and some very clear and instructive diagrams. 

All these particulars and calculations must have involved immense 
effort and unremitting care, but the investigators must feel that their 
labour has been justified the result. Their work, great value 
stands, will have its usefulness increased the appearance the corre- 
sponding English volumes. their own labours can completed the 
advantage will greater still. For financial reasons the scope their 
inquiry has been limited: they have had leave out, for instance, such 
important centres trade Lyons and Marseilles. They have not been 
able extend their research cover the middle ages the nineteenth 
century. And even now there remains great mass information col- 
lected and arranged them, which could not printed, but deposited 
the Archives Nationales. the International Scientific Committee 
the History Prices can find the means finishing this important 
undertaking, they will further great service French history 
particular, and world history well. GILL. 


The Century Italian Duel. Bryson. 
(Chicago: University Press, 1938.) 


author has already given book the point honour sixteenth- 
century Italy and now turns closely related topic. severely 
documented treatment every aspect the duel Italy the sixteenth 
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century. Dr. Bryson hardly ever speaks with his own voice gives 
his own opinions. There hardly statement the book that not 
supported definite reference authorities. Some account these 
authorities and estimate their value would have been useful. 
some chapters—especially those Reason, Law, and Religion their 
bearing the Duel—the reader baffled mass conflicting opinions 
which are all given though they were equal weight. There 
admirable bibliography both contemporary and modern books, but 
further guidance technical subject desirable. 

The book divided into three parts. The first part deals with The 
Technique the Duel’; the second with ‘The Status the Duel’ 
and these are followed twelve appendixes, which are certainly not the 
least interesting part the book, various aspects the duel which could 
not find place the body the book. The constant and almost verbal 
dependence the author his authorities makes the book not easy 
read but the subject interesting and considerable importance. The 
mass detailed regulation surrounding the duel amazing and the rules 
must often have been broken practice. The capacity fight duel was 
Clerics, course, might not fight. was doubtful whether 
scholars might. Jews could not fight duels even for this purpose they 
were baptised but the prohibition was removed addition baptism 
they restored all their gains from usury and were taught the Christian faith 
for forty surprising read that under certain circumstances 
common soldier could challenge captain. The preparations for the 
duel are given with great elaboration, and some them are amusing. 
interesting and sign the that the great care that had once 
been used avoid the use magic either combatant had fallen out 
practice. The scepticism the century had invaded the duelling ground. 
The rules governing the actual combat were naturally even more elaborate. 
They resemble some points those the modern boxing-ring, especially 
the penalties attached either combatant who went outside the space 
marked for the fight. ‘If any part contestant’s body passed the 
confines the field some writers held that the part the body which 
had been out bounds should amputated.’ received special 
honour for cutting off the opponent’s nose putting out one his eyes.’ 
‘The chapter religion and the duel especially interesting. The early 
leniency the church had passed away the time the Council 
Trent. duellorum usus christiano orbe penitus 
these are the opening words the decree the Council 
its twenty-fifth session and Dr. Bryson tells that they were not 
without effect. The Italian duel before the end the sixteenth century 
had temporarily ceased exist. Because the Council Trent 
duelling Italy, where had most flourished, was almost eradicated.’ 

have said, Dr. Bryson rarely gives his own opinions com- 
ments. But sees closer analogy between duel and war than seems 
borne out history. Charles and Francis proposed more than 
once settle their differences duel, and note Dr. Bryson 
seems think that the proposed duel fell through ‘largely because 
disagreement concerning the arms’. closer examination the cir- 
cumstances would show that the duel could have settled nothing. The 
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personal antagonism the two kings counted indeed for much, but there 
were also large issues underneath which would untouched the fate 
the rulers. wish were possible accept the opinion expressed 
134 and hinted elsewhere—that war will pass away the duel has 
passed away many parts the world. Perhaps war may share the 
fate which has overtaken the duel may subject for laughter. 
War may yield the satire some future Cervantes.’ Such view may 
seem tenable Arkansas, from which place the Preface dated, but the 
condition Europe the year 1939 makes sound strangely our 
ears. GRANT. 


Kaiser Karl (Munich: Bruckmann, 1937.) 


than sixty years have passed since the name Karl Brandi first 
came the notice sixteenth-century scholars, and can said with 
truth that behind this carefully planned and long-contemplated study 
the Emperor Charles there lie the thought and the research life- 
time. Dr. Brandi claims, and with much force, that his book not just 
one more general history Charles and his reign, but that both purpose 
and method has struck out along new lines his treatment the 
great emperor whom sixteenth-century Germany did not find her 
destined leader nor Europe the restorer her lost unity. Dr. Brandi 
sees things, the interests biography and general history coincide 
the story Charles and his dominions. The character and career 
the man and the nature and fate his empire are linked together the 
similarity their historical significance, and the sub-title this book, 
Werden und Schicksal einer Persénlichkeit und eines Weltreiches, indicates 
sufficiently the double interest. But while the most powerful forces then 
work Europe were revolutionary their implications was for con- 
servative ideas and principles, whose strength was the wane, that 
Charles and his empire stood. that stood for them, however, con- 
sciously and steadfastly, lie Charles’s significance, his tragedy, and his 
measure greatness. 

Dr. Brandi much concerned stress the Burgundian Charles 
against the Spaniard. The picture paints Burgundian noble- 
man motivated Burgundian ideals and striving after Burgundian 
aspirations. There nothing essentially novel this view. That 
Charles was not wholly nor even primarily Spanish temperament has 
long commonplace. Dr. Brandi’s hands this thesis worked 
out with great fulness and interest, and becomes guiding idea general 
import. From the significance the medievalism the polity the 
Netherlands provinces down the introduction into Spain elaborate 
court etiquette and the heavy feeding the Low Countries, the Burgundian 
element Charles’s personality and rule seen more powerful than 
the Spanish. Chiévres and Margaret Austria represent, Dr. Brandi’s 
view, the main educative forces through which Charles’s innate Burgundian 
characteristics were moulded and shaped, through which his deep sense 
personal honour—symbolized and institutionalized the Order the 
Golden Fleece—was fostered, whence came too his passionate life-long 
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crusading ardour, with its ultimate gaze Constantinople, and later 
reinforced the Spanish tradition the reconquista. Through the 
influence Adrian Utrecht there were nurtured and confirmed 
Charles the piety and living sense personal dedication the catholic 
cause that supported him the end, the ideas another Nether- 
lander, Erasmus, owed those strong eirenic tendencies that played 
long-drawn-out part his attitude towards the religious problems 
Germany. Charles’s catholicism, sincere and fundamental his being 
was, remained always, even Yuste, the best type Renaissance 
catholicism the Low Countries, not the Spanish Counter-Reformation 
puritanism his son. But was from Italian the Burgundian 
service, Mercurino Gattinara, that learnt the anti-papal politics that 
were thrust upon him circumstances, together with all the principles 
his Italian policy. 

The reader may well conclude from this book that was the last 
the Burgundians that Charles stood forth for catholicism and empire 
against the forces protestantism and nationalism. The phrase would 
have political well personal meaning. For the real basis unity 
his empire, that scattered and disparate aggregation kingdoms and 
territories Europe, Africa, and America, was not the true medieval 
conception the single Holy Roman Empire Christendom, but the 
dynastic principle the common loyalty different political units 
single lord, such alone constituted the unity the Netherlands pro- 
vinces and indeed the whole Burgundian inheritance. The dynastic 
basis Charles’s Weltreich and the enormous importance the wide- 
spread Habsburg family connexions throughout Europe 
underlined Dr. Brandi, who sees them set over against the national 
principle with which the future ultimately lay. the elaboration 
this theme Dr. Brandi has made extensive use documents personal 
and family kind. greater extent than any his predecessors, 
claims, has gone the Habsburg family correspondence, Charles’s 
own memoranda and political testaments, the protocols the sessions 
his councils, material which much still remains unpublished. 
certain points the narrative richly illustrated from sources this kind, 
whereby are often enabled obtain direct insight into the emperor’s 
own view persons and things, and see his problems through his own 
eyes. This may part the reason why the point view the em- 
peror’s opponents not perhaps always quite adequately appreciated. 
should not difficult for German author realize the seriousness 
the French strategical position the sixteenth century relation 
the encircling Habsburg Reich, with the ever-present danger war 
least three fronts, appreciate the strong and restless vitality 
nation newly arrived unity and power, but not clear that Dr. 
Brandi has taken these factors into sufficient consideration his treatment 
the policies Francis and Henry 

The book entirely innocent footnotes, bibliography, apparatus 
any kind. constructed narrative basis, but the narrative 
concise and discriminating while remaining the same time both com- 
prehensive and vivid. attempt made present Charles 
superman. was not endowed with abilities powers out the 
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ordinary. His greatness lay the integrity character and the un- 
swerving sense religious mission with which faced the complicated 
and heart-breaking problems his impossible position. history 
not active but passive force, his empire was not conception 
capable attracting its support the vigorous creative forces the 
age. But Dr. Brandi brings out the real nobility Charles’s character 
clearly analyses the reasons for the frustration his purposes, 
and are very much indebted him for original and significant 
book which the mature fruit life’s reflections the part one 
Germany’s most eminent historians. 


The Ferrar Papers. Edited (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1938.) 


important contribution our knowledge the life Little Gidding 
consists dialogue, thirteen short stories from manuscript Clare 
College, and selection fifty letters from the papers which came 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, from its former Master, Dr. Peter Peckard, 
besides better text Thomas Baker’s transcript John Ferrar’s life 
his brother Nicholas. The dialogue, which Dr. Blackstone gives the name 
Winding Sheet’, follows the last Conversation included Miss 
familiar type and will please those who like the Story Books; will the 
short stories, amongst which may instance the neatly and economically 
phrased story how the devil disposed marriage all but one his 
seven daughters. The letters, most which have been hitherto unknown, 
are greater human interest than the collection 163 Collett Letters, 
acquired the Bodleian 1926. new and discordant personality 
emerges Bathsheba, the second wife John Ferrar, and her husband 
and brother-in-law show little tact dealing with her tantrums. She 
evidently found life Gidding intolerable her experience was like that 
the wife Waterloo campaigner who later took orders and forbade 
her all worldly amusements: married officer and gentleman, 
and never dreamt should come Blackstone deals sensibly 
and fairly with both parties this conflict. has unfortunately dis- 
arranged the development Bathsheba’s story printing letter dated 
February 1636 before that May 1636, being evident from other 
letters that Nicholas Ferrar habitually reckoned the beginning the year 
from Lady Day. The circumstances Letter XXXV seem suggest 
1630 not 1636, and XXXVI, from internal evidence, almost certainly 
should placed year later than the editor puts it. 

assess the value this version John Ferrar’s life, something 
must said the origin the life and the many transcripts and 
rewritings and the misfortunes which befell them. The most authentic 
account the origin found Bodleian manuscript (Rawlinson 
2), which Dr. Blackstone does not appear have used, although 
includes his bibliography. this collection, made Dr. Francis 
Turner (1632 the future bishop Ely and non-juror, when 
was himself writing Ferrar’s life the basis John Ferrar’s papers, 
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there are copies paper instructions John Ferrar preparing 
the materials for his brother’s life and John’s answer: John 
‘furnish your Historian with matter’, and grateful that one who 
often visited Gidding Nicholas’s lifetime undertake the life. John 
duly collected Materials for the writing the Life’, but the first intended 
editor produced nothing, far now known. the same collection 
find letter Henry Dodwell 1681 Turner, thanking him for 
shewing part your life that Holy Person Mr. Ferrer’ and ad- 
vising him about its publication. But Turner’s revision free rewriting 
John Ferrar’s life was not printed till appeared The Christian 
Magazine for 1761. 1855 Mayor printed the second 
his Two Lives, taking the text from manuscript where was headed 
‘Life Dr. Jebb’; Samuel Jebb (1694 ?-1772) was non-juror like 
Dodwell, Turner, and Baker. Mayor, finding copy The Christian 
Magazine two years later, allowed that ‘Dr. Jebb merely retouched 
Turner’s and letter July 1907, since published, repeated 
Jebb only transcribed the second life; Turner’s’. re- 
grettable that Dr. Blackstone, facilitate reference the Two Lives, 
and avoid confusion continues refer Jebb’. 

John Ferrar’s autograph Materials’ has long since disappeared, but 
not before had been partly transcribed unknown seventeenth- 
century copyist (Cam. Univ. Libr. MS. Add. 4484), another hand before 
1681 (Bodl. Rawlinson fos. far more fully Thomas Baker 
(1656-1740), and few passages only) John Jones (1700-70). Francis 
Peck (1692-1743) completed for the press life based John Ferrar’s 
under the title The complete Church England man exemplified but 
failed publish it, and his son gave the manuscript Edward Ferrar 
Huntingdon. Peckard married the eldest daughter Edward Ferrar, 
who left him his death 1769 Peck’s manuscript and, far more 
valuable, antient MS. folio’, containing John Ferrar’s life. the 
very year that inherited it, Peckard lent the Peck manuscript John 
Jones, who died next year without having returned it, and Peckard was 
never able trace it. did, however, publish his Memoirs the Life 
Mr. Nicholas Ferrar 1790, using John Ferrar’s Materials’. 
Baker calls his transcript only Extract much larger Account’, 
good deal authentic matter, derived from John Ferrar, found 
only Turner’s and Peckard’s lives. They have incorporated the sub- 
stance, and evidently much the actual phrasing, John Ferrar. Dr. 
Blackstone usefully fills some the gaps Baker’s transcript citations 
from these lives and from two the transcripts. unfortunate that 
did not also use the transcript the Bodleian manuscript, some- 
times supplies sentence missing word Baker; e.g. unfinished 
and therefore meaningless sentence Baker (Blackstone, 55) there 
given complete. Dr. Blackstone does not warn his readers that Baker 
has carelessly abridged the account the gift Gidding Concordance 
Charles and has confused two copies. much his credit that 
has reproduced Baker with such fidelity and that here and there 
able correct Mayor’s readings, but his edition the life does not 
supersede Mayor’s, though valuable supplement it. 
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The Civil Survey, 1654-1656. Vol. iv, Co. Limerick, with section 
Clanmaurice Barony, co. Kerry. Edited 
(Irish Manuscripts Commission, 1938.) 


the commissioners woods, forests, and land revenues decided 
1900 present the volumes the Civil Survey Ireland their 
possession the Public Record Office, Dublin, was made condition 
that certified copies these volumes should made and handed over 
the quit rent office for official use. Thus has happened that these 
copies have been preserved while the originals have perished the disas- 
trous fire which consumed the public records volumes 
the Civil Survey had been purchased the government 1837 from the 
representatives Sir Thomas Taylor, who had been deputy surveyor- 
general Ireland the time Charles II. Thus the provenance quite 
clear. They are being edited Mr. Simington, the quit rent 
office, and this the fourth volume which has been issued. difficult 
over-estimate the value this survey Ireland, which was made under 
commission appointed the government, with very particular in- 
structions the way which should carried out. The country 
was divided into districts and the commissioners revenue other able 
men those districts were appointed hold the survey. This they did 
empanelling juries representative men the locality. commence- 
ment was made with Gross Survey but was unsatisfactory that 
its labours were brought conclusion, and preparations were made for 
‘Civil Survey’ 1653, which was form the basis which the 
division the country the soldiers and adventurers was made. 
Elaborate instructions were given the jurors ascertain the exact 
boundaries each barony and parish, the name every proprietor, with 
the denomination the property, the number 
acres estimation, the amount profitable and unprofitable, with 
the value 1640. Anything else which added the value the property 
was included, such fairs and markets, courts leet and baron, mortgages, 
fishing salmon, trout, and eels, and many castles stumps castles. 
was upon this survey that Dr. William Petty worked for the purpose 
applotting the forfeited part for division amongst the various claimants. 
The volumes this survey the quit rent office unfortunately comprised 
only part the whole, but hoped that the rest will some day come 
light. must added that the Civil Survey did not comprise Connaught, 
except co. Leitrim, survey that province had lately been made 
under Strafford’s directions, that was not thought necessary the 
work over again. Such portions that survey had survived were 
burnt the Record Office fire 1922, but can reconstructed 
certain extent, allowing for the difference time, from the Composiccion 
Booke Conought, recently edited for the Irish Manuscripts Commission. 
The volume under review that for the county Limerick, including 
the church lands printed from contemporaneous record, while copy 
section Clanmaurice barony, co. Kerry, has been added. may 
expected, the very large majority the proprietors were catholics, 
Connello being the only barony where the protestant English interest 
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was considerable, and very clear idea obtained the old 
Anglo-Norman proprietors. There are several cases Englishmen own- 
ing property virtue Irish wife, such the entry the 
Una Cragh, who marryed John Croacher, Englishman, one 
Col. Ingoldesbyes Dragoones but certain that from this time, amongst 
the non-propertied classes, many marriages between the English and Irish 
took place. Several the names proprietors classified English have 
distinctly Irish sound, such Clansie, Alick Burke, and Darby Grady, 
while the exactness with which the jury did their work shown the 
entry Bourke, Irish Papist, but affected English interest’. 
the city Limerick there were many non-Irish holders houses, chiefly 
due the presence the military element. But even this city the 
predominance the Irish very marked, both the recorder and several 
the aldermen being catholics. This survey fine Domesday Book 
could have been drawn that time, and faithful record the 
landholders invaluable. may noted, however, that the acreage 
each proprietor does not agree with that set down Dr. Petty’s baronial 
maps and the books survey and distribution, but the acreage the 
Civil Survey books was given estimation’, while that Dr. Petty 
admeasurement which was naturally more exact, the discrepancy 
easily accounted for. Within few years this survey, tremendous 
change the occupiers the soil Ireland took place, and comparison 
between and Burke’s Landed Gentry Ireland suggestive the great 
revolution effected the Act Settlement. Mr. Simington 
congratulated the care and industry has shown editing this work, 
and the research which evident his introductions, both the general 
introduction and that dealing with the matter contained this volume. 
has been well advised reproducing his general introduction the 
series each succeeding number, the purchaser this volume might 
not sufficiently interested buy it. Finally, the genealogist 
Limerick families will find much information not only about the pro- 
prietors but also the jurymen, while for topographical purposes the book 
indispensable. useful map has been included. Woop. 


(Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1938.) 


Mr. Innis Toronto supplies foreword this important 
contribution the series volumes dealing with the relations Canada 
and the United States, which Mr. James Shotwell, acting for the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, the Director. 
admirable subject, admirably handled for Canada more than any 
country one may say that the history its communications the central 
thread its whole history, economic, social, and political, and Mr. 
Glazebrook’s scholarship without reproach. takes through the 
whole sequence from the water transport the fur traders the electricity 
and gasoline to-day. One chapter only heavy, and that from the 
nature its subject—roads the old Provinces. The railway chapters, 
adequately handled, were bound interesting. The canal and water- 
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ways chapter might have been dull, but not. Part which occurs, 
called ‘Continental Strategy’. the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries witness the struggle, ending amalgamation between the 
North-West Company and the Hudson’s Bay Company 
struggle between new France, pivoted Montreal, and English interests 
operating through Hudson’s Bay. The strength Montreal lay its 
technique and pioneering ability. But its line communications was 
formidably long, and the Hudson’s Bay Company, being nearer the source 
her supply and having cheaper goods sell, had the advantage. 
Nevertheless, New France and the colony Quebec, when became 
British, staked out the Canada the nineteenth century, when lines 
steel rail replaced the canoe the passage across the Continent. The 
canals were built the second quarter the nineteenth century. Their 
negative purpose was avoid the loss trade from the growing West 
the Erie Canal opened 1825: their positive purpose was feed and 
fed this growing West. was effort which was only part suc- 
cessful. But pointed the way the greater effort the railways from 
1850 onwards. That such effort was possible testimony the 
peculiar nature the American and Canadian frontier. Although the 
trade across was obstructed tariffs, yet the achievements the 
canal and railway builders were only possible because the underlying 
neighbourliness between the two countries. 

Part headed National Economy’. shows how closely railway 
communication and confederation were bound together. Without such 
communications confederation would have been impossible, and the 
desire for communications stimulated the desire for confederation. When 
the Reciprocity Treaty with the United States came end 1866, 
Canada obtained compensation confederation and the C.P.R. Thereby 
she became nation. 

The author gives many happy phrase: pre-railway Canada, 
and imprisoned ice and apathy’ (p. 161); the Canadian 
railways suggested the organized the and built 
the (p. 165) the beginnings what became the C.P.R., govern- 
ment construction easy (p. 263), and on. shows how 
through optimism and political indecision Canada became possessed 
1918 three trans-continental systems when two were quite sufficient, 
and how strong the feeling against railway monopoly private hands. 
‘The public whole was more ready face deficits than monopoly 
(p. 407). 

The maps are numerous and useful, but being black and white, they 
are not easy follow the coloured maps Skelton’s 


Builders (Chronicles Canada). Fay. 


The Second Tory Party, 1714-1832. FEILING. 
Macmillan, 1938.) 


Dr. here brings his History the Tory Party, 1640-1714, stage 
forward, the catastrophic defeat the Tories the beginning 
William IV’s reign. have learned the first instalment this 
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history and his book British Foreign Policy, 1660-72, expect 
from Dr. Feiling brilliant writing and pithy descriptions incidents 
and this volume will way disappoint his admirers these respects. 
The descriptions typical Tory 1720 (pp. 25-6), the elder Pitt’s 
first ministry (p. 64), George III’s up-bringing, character, and plans 
(pp. 68-71), the younger Pitt and his initial difficulties 1784 (pp. 
164 the misery the people the years 1813-20 (pp. 288-9), 
Canning and his resolute and patriotic liberalism’ (pp. 327-31), and 
the hopes and tasks for the Tory party the concluding paragraph 
(p. 396)—all these and many other such outstanding passages would alone 
make this volume delight the reader. There one question, however, 
which the reader the author’s two previous volumes will put himself 
How far has Dr. Feiling, with all his vast knowledge and his gift brilliant 
exposition, been able complete book satisfying his own aspirations 
and the reader’s expectations The History the Tory Party and British 
Foreign Policy began with equal brilliance—e.g. the first chapter the 
latter book, with the wonderful description Charles II’s return 
England—and subjects which stimulated interest but somehow one 
gained the impression that towards the end each these books the 
author’s own interest flagged and that left his subject with some 
the problems raised the outset still unanswered insufficiently dealt 
with word, one remained doubt whether Dr. Feiling, with all 
his brilliant qualities narrator episodes, was able deal with 
theme longue haleine. 

This volume does much solve the doubt. With all its brilliant 
asides Dr. Feiling keeps steadily view throughout this volume his 
main purpose tracing the fortunes and development the Tory party. 
has chosen singularly rich period for his purpose. For the first forty- 
six years the Hanoverians Toryism was its nadir, largely owing 
mistakes made its greatest personality, Bolingbroke, the first few 
years George I’s reign and some extent Walpole’s cunning identi- 
fication all Tories with the dregs Jacobitism still surviving. King 
and church, the two great watchwords the party, were now obsolete 
rallying cries: the rightful king the direct line was hopeless exile 
from his country and his people’s the church was little more 
than political machine subtly created the Whigs support their 
views. But though first almost extinct party, Toryism, Dr. 
Feiling ably indicates, was maintaining its precarious existence first 
temporary alliances with discontented Whigs thrown out office 
still more developing, under Bolingbroke’s influence, 
definite and more democratic scheme government supersede the 
Whig system based groups led fuglemen, each chiefly concerned with 
grabbing the plums office. Even that singularly vapid legacy 
Bolingbroke, The Patriot King, professed find excuse for enhancing 
the royal power attributing the monarch better comprehension 
the popular will than could found these office-seeking groups. 
With the accession George III, thoroughly embued with Bolingbroke 
principles, the patriot king had his chance practically abolishing party 
distinctions his choice ministers. Unfortunately, his choice 
and ended the fiasco 1783. organiser and the head 
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ministries, the king was succeeded the patriot minister, the younger 
Pitt, the real re-founder the Tory party, though, Dr. Feiling notes, 
speeches may searched vain for the word Tory and, referring 
Pitt’s first ten years office, says, examination the largest 
questions, those which Pitt must stand fall, will convince 
how small ingredient was party’. But this saying can hardly apply 
Pitt’s government after the outbreak war with France, though Dr. 
Feiling dates ‘the first pure Tory government’ late 1809, when 
Perceval took over the office prime minister the duke Portland’s 
death. 

Dr. Feiling has given most interesting, well brilliant, book, 
certainly the most satisfactory whole any that has hitherto 
produced. But even this book—and not perhaps Dr. Feiling’s 
fault—it difficult find out what principles the Tory party actually 
stood for any given period during these 120 years. Bolingbroke, the 
hierophant the party for the first fifty years, can hardly said have 
laid down any principles political creed, dwelling more methods 
government. The younger Pitt himself, have seen, never pro- 
claimed Tory creed, and his successors were mostly content label 
themselves followers Mr. Pitt, until the end the period the 
Tories with ideas found themselves gradually impelled towards the Whig 
camp, while those without them simply adopted negative attitude 
reform. Perhaps the only two periods our history when the Tories 
adopted definite principles were, first, from the Revolution 1714, when 
the church and the legitimate king formed the essence their creed and 
the nineteenth century, when Disraeli gave them social creed for 
home politics and well-defined policy abroad. This normal fluidity 
creed specially characteristic our political applies all parties 
and well suited our parliamentary government. have always 
tended judge political issues according the expediency the moment 
and have dread rigid principles that may not applicable 
existing problems. course there have always been conservatives 
instinctively suspicious change from order which they have been 
accustomed, and those more adventurous party ready take the 
risk change the hope improvement. None the less, some our 
more advanced reforms have been the work so-called Tories, such 
Peel Arthur Balfour. 

Perhaps the most interesting Dr. Feiling’s volumes Toryism 
will the next and last, when will able expound and develop 
their conclusion the changes wrought the Tory party Peel and 
still more Disraeli. Such task will tax, but assuredly not overtax, 
Dr. Feiling’s gifts for brilliant writing and penetrating criticism political 
developments. WILLIAMS. 


Calendar State Papers, Colonial Series. America and West Indies, 
(London: Stationery Office, 1937.) 


THE calendars colonial papers continue appear with welcome rapidity. 
Professor Newton again responsible for the introduction and, although 
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there are radical changes, seems have made attempt in- 
dicate more clearly the limits exact quotation. The present volume 
contains the material only one year, there greater number 
items than previous years, and still greater increase the length 
individual documents. not clear whether this added bulk due 
the board trade’s persistent requests for more detailed and regular 
correspondence from colonial governments but the insistence which was 
noticed recent volumes still prominent this. Incidentally brings 
out the ‘independency the Crown Great Britain’ which small 
colony like Connecticut has been able maintain failing keep 
regular communication with England. The difficulty maintaining 
adequate correspondence and having proper records kept but one 
the miscellaneous topics which the present volume inherits from its pre- 
decessors—topics too numerous for separate mention, and ranging from 
the whale fishery ecclesiastical jurisdiction and paper money. 

few subjects, however, call for special notice. There much 
material the production of, and trade in, sugar and tobacco, which 
were described some length previous calendars. The increasing 
problem the sugar islands provides several valuable surveys, while the 
reports tobacco are detailed enough most useful, and, coming 
largely from Lieutenant-Governor Gooch, are ample enough bring 
Virginia into unaccustomed prominence. There, New York, 
Indian relations are also well represented. 

Political and constitutional topics are found Carolina and the 
Bahama Islands, account the transition from proprietary rule; 
Pennsylvania, which appears fairly often disputes over admiralty 
jurisdiction and Massachusetts and the Leeward Islands, where the 
assembly’s struggle for control over appointed officials takes very different 
forms. The attempt establish form civil government New- 
foundland also worthy mention. 

The constant disputes with Spain are naturally reflected documents 
concerning the peace negotiations, the guarda costas, and the logwood 
trade. Fear Spain also one element the unrest Jamaica, where 
mingles with the fear increasing proportion negroes and the 
distrust the whites the large body Irish Catholics among their 
own number. Governor Hunter has complex problem tackle, and 
Jamaica shares with Carolina the greatest prominence the calendar. 
The West Indies are also the scene much diplomatic activity between 
England and France over the neutral islands and the beginning negotia- 
tions produces some valuable statements historical claims Santa 
Lucia, Saint Vincent and the other small islands. These documents, with 
the diplomatic material the same subject, make collection im- 
portant anything the calendar. There another topic which con- 
cerns the French frontier, but the extreme north. From the mainland 
Nova Scotia mass correspondence comes from Colonel Dunbar 
about the preservation timber and the project northern Georgia 
combine the objects strategy and and this topic turn 
linked with the problem the French Acadia. 
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Colonial Blockade and Neutral Rights, 1739-63. 
Clarendon Press, 1938.) 


revival during the last war the controversy over neutral rights has 
led numerous studies dealing with the history the principal doctrines 
neutrality. Most these studies have been undertaken international 
lawyers, and are consequently concerned almost entirely with the technical 
development legal doctrines. The evolution the legal rules neut- 
rality cannot, however, completely understood without knowledge 
the diplomatic and strategic conditions under which that evolution took 
place. 

That the colonial wars 1739-48 and 1756-63 had important effects 
the history prize-law beyond doubt, and one could better 
qualified trace the developments which took place during that period, 
and discuss their true significance, than Mr. Pares, whose work 
colonial trade during the eighteenth century has already established his 
position leading authority that subject. result his minute 
examination original legal and diplomatic sources has his present 
book been able throw new light the effect those wars neutral 
and belligerent rights, and the treatise is, therefore, great interest and 
importance both the student prize-law and the colonial historian. 

Before coming the main subject his book, namely, the doctrines 
neutral rights and their political repercussions, the author contributes 
two important preliminary chapters the prize courts which these 
doctrines were developed, and the captors who brought their prizes before 
these courts. 

Prize courts have always occupied somewhat anomalous position 
relation the Crown, for the rules which they were directed observe 
were, until the enactment the Prize Acts, largely dependent upon the 
Orders Council issued the commencement each war. This, to- 
gether with the fact that the council did not scruple recommend 
the prize-judges how proceed particular case, meant that prize 
courts did not possess that complete independence the Crown which 
had been acquired the other branches the judiciary. so, the 
judges the high court admiralty were not submissive the execu- 
tive one might expect, and not infrequently they protested against 
which they regarded contrary the law nations. Some 
these protests are cited this book, but the author possibly little 
inclined minimize their significance and under-estimate the de- 
termination with which the judges held their ground. Thus, 1665 the 
privy council complained the judges the admiralty their failure 
condemn food-stuffs contraband, but that the judges were not pre- 
pared modify their attitude meet the wishes the Crown shown 
the fact that the council found necessary summon the judges to- 
gether with the law officers attend discuss the whole question the 
light the law and practice 

The vice-admiralty courts which were set the Colonies, the 
other hand, appear have given ample grounds for the suspicion with 
which they were regarded neutrals, and the author presents many 


1See P.C. Register 57, June, 1665. 
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remarkable illustrations the lack learning and integrity all too fre- 
quently exhibited vice-admiralty judges. But here again necessary 
remember that the principles which those judges had administer 
were not yet very clearly defined, and the subterfuges with which neutral 
carriers, who traded with enemy colonies coloured enemy property, 
doubt called for certain degree flexibility the rules procedure 
the true facts were ascertained. Moreover, the willingness the 
colonial courts admit circumstantial evidence and permit addition 
the standing interrogatories, special interrogatories designed bring 
out the weakness the claimant’s case, although severely criticized 
the author, was accordance with the previous practice the high 
court admiralty itself. 

During this period belligerent states relied largely their privateers 
harass their enemies’ trade, and the account the institution priva- 
teering with which the book opens particularly valuable, for the effect 
privateering the development the law neutrality and its 
administration here fully discussed for the first time. One these 
effects, the author points out, was that questions prize tended 
take the form proprietary disputes between the owners the privateer 
and the neutral claimant, with the result that during the eighteenth century 
became increasingly difficult for the government assuage neutral 
state ordering the extra-judicial release its subject’s property, 
had been frequently done during the Dutch wars. The diplomatic reper- 
cussions this lack executive power are fully discussed the final 
chapter entitled the Diplomacy Neutral Rights 

The principal contribution the colonial wars prize-law was the 
tule which has come known the Rule the War 1756. This 
tule was designed frustrate the attempts belligerent preserve 
its colonial trade throwing open neutrals for the duration the 
war. The author shows that the rule was not mere technicality invented 
lawyers, but was part England’s war-policy. The doctrine shown 
have originated the condemnation the register-ships, which had 
been officially admitted into the Spanish colonial trade the ground that 
they must deemed Spanish ships, and the subsequent stages 
its development are fully described. 

The adoption the Rule the War 1756 itself, however, proved 
incapable suppressing the enemies’ colonial trade, for could evaded 
taking the produce the enemy colony convenient neutral port 
the first place, and then transhipping from there. order prevent 
neutral from doing indirectly what was not permitted directly 
the doctrine continuous voyage was grafted the Rule 1756. 
But while the application the doctrine continuous voyage the Rule 
the War 1756 constitutes important stage the history the 
doctrine continuous voyage, the present reviewer unable accept 
the conclusion that that doctrine arose out the Rule 1756. The 
origin and ultimate destination cargo had played important part 
prize adjudications long before this period, for during the Dutch wars 
the fact that the goods question originally came from enemy territory, 
had ultimate enemy destination, created presumption that they 
were the property enemy subjects. Moreover, would seem from the 
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cases relating the Rule the War 1756 which are described Mr. 
Pares that the prize courts began merely applying the same presumption 
enemy ownership when the captured goods originally came from, 
were ultimately going to, enemy colony. Eventually they went 
further and came hold that neutral who indirectly carried enemy 
trade from which was excluded time peace, and which, therefore, 
came within the Rule the War 1756, would not able save his 
goods, even could prove that they were his own property. This 
application the doctrine continuous voyage the starting-point for 
its subsequent extensions blockade and contraband, and the present 
work constitutes particularly valuable contribution the study 
prize-law that has shown how that step was taken. 
Davies. 


The British Empire before the American Provincial Charac- 
teristics and Sectional Tendencies the Era preceding the American 
Crisis. Great Britain and Ireland. Vol. ii: The Southern 
Plantations. Vol. iii: The Northern Plantations. 
(Caldwell, Caxton Printers, 1936.) 


THE purpose Professor Gipson’s study, which the first three volumes 
have now appeared and eight more are follow, present picture 
the old empire during the period between 1748 and 1754 when for the 
last time its history enjoyed state tranquillity and equilibrium. 
The first volume survey Great Britain and Ireland; the second 
deals with the southern plantations, which are included the West Indies 
well the mainland colonies from the lower countries the Delaware 
Georgia, and contains chapters severally devoted tobacco and 
the third deals with the northern plantations and includes special 
chapter the iron industry. subsequent volumes the author proposes 
treat various aspects the history the back country the American 
mainland and the Spanish borderlands, India, and imperial dip- 
lomacy. The plan ambitious; and cannot truly said that the 
execution far satisfying. the first place, the book extremely 
ill-written. abounds such tautology the conclusion hostilities 
connection with the war Austrian Succession’ (i. 114). full 
solecisms and such clichés largely theoretical figment the 
what really meant ‘slight’, ‘rudimentary’, great’, and ‘like’ 
(ii. 260, 305; iii. 262). Such sentences the following are not unfair 
development along some these lines, least, had proceeded 
far arouse the apprehension Englishmen who found themselves 
faced with destructive type competition and who consequently could 
not feel that this region was properly adjusted the mercantilistic theory 
regarding the part that colonies should play’; behind all explanations 
rests the implication that they [the Glasgow merchants] were able 
out-bargain the English merchants with respect what they were 
prepared give the way goods return for tobacco’; with re- 
spect the disproportion males females this seems have 
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had the effect combating the desire the planters able dis- 
pense with the great annual charges involved maintaining and supple- 
menting their supply labor’. Here and there, this ungainly prose 
goes astray altogether, and the author says what cannot supposed 
largely account increased taxation connection with the enclosure 
democratic the basis the franchise now England, 
and democratic the method appeal the country with the dis- 
solution Parliament resignation the Cabinet’; ‘the Elector 
Hanover, who was incidentally the King England 

But the shortcoming Dr. Gipson’s book not merely matter 
style. There room for review the condition the empire 1750 
the light large body recent monographic work; and there are 
still numerous aspects imperial history the eighteenth century which 
need monographic treatment based upon study the manuscript 
material. But Dr. Gipson has not elected follow either these courses. 
has made quite insufficient use the secondary authorities, and 
has tried write general survey the whole empire based throughout 
upon contemporary materials. The result either the repetition 
familiar story garnished with few fresh illustrations and without proper 
regard the recent work others, or, where fresh ground has been broken, 
chapter which not sufficiently thorough and exhaustive satis- 
factory. These defects are naturally most conspicuous the volume 
dealing with Great Britain and Ireland. Dr. Gipson, for example, has 
not himself made, and need not have been expected have made, 
original study the evolution the but not possible 
write satisfactory account with the aid the Newcastle papers, 
Turner’s book, and one Professor Temperley’s articles. Nor, take 
another example, can the state higher education England 1750 
adequately described upon the authority two contemporary pamphlets 
and Sir Charles Mallet’s chapter Johnson’s England, without the use 
other writings Sir Charles, those Godley and Mr. Winstanley 
(although the latter’s book mentioned another connexion), and with- 
out any reference the Inns Court the dissenting academies. 
The same rather haphazard use contemporary material and neglect 
modern work apparent, less conspicuous, the volumes which deal 
with the colonies. The justness the charge best illustrated Dr. 
Gipson’s use statistics. Dr. Gipson gives numerous figures trade, 
population, and the like. They are taken from great variety sources. 
Sometimes they come from official returns: frequently they are qualified 
some such saving clause according estimate’ ‘it was 
stated by’ and so. When these figures have previously been the 
subject scientific discussion, they are great value. When they have 
not, they are merely misleading and confusing. pp. 141 and 143 
vol. ii, Dr. Gipson states that the population North Carolina was com- 
puted at’ 36,000 1733, and was 77,000 1754. The computation 
contemporary and among the Shelburne papers. The authority given 
for the second figure volume the Colonial Records North Carolina. 
But what there given list taxables, with total 24,861, and the 
figure 77,000 must, apparently, calculation Dr. Gipson’s which 
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based upon it. Yet the prefaces this volume and the one which 
precedes it, the editor has put the figures 50,000 1734 and 100,000 
1754 (Colonial Records North Carolina, iv. There 
room for argument about which right. But without discussion, 
Dr. Gipson’s figures are very little value. short, idle 
the sources all unless they are mastered. The collection from 
them haphazard illustrations established narrative unprofitable 
labour. 


Question Monnaie aux Etats-Unis des Origines 1900. 

Economique Frappe Monnaie Argent aux Etats-Unis 
1878 1893. Interprétations Contemporaines Essai 
Quantitative. Par Jean (Paris: Stechert, 1938.) 


Tue first these two volumes concerned with political and social 
phenomenon, for the United States the question minting silver was 
raised the status social problem which assumed considerable im- 
portance electoral campaigns. The existence free silver movement 
uniquely the United States explained, according Dr. Hiitter, 
the absence other outlets for the feelings unfortunate discontented 
groups, such were provided constitutional reform even the labour 
movement European countries. Dr. Hiitter interprets the silver 
movement one part the agitation for inflation that has permeated 
the United States for long. this sense the remoter causes the 
movement must sought the history money America, which 
the shortage circulating media left its impress vulgar opinion and 
produced the inflationist strain. These causes are traced the end 
the civil war Dr. Hiitter’s Introduction (pp. 3-63). The immediate 
causes the silver movement were the monetary discussions the 1860’s 
and including that concerning international money. Yet theory 
was not prominent the dispute. That why the bigger book 
study political and social history rather than economics. doubt 
many the partisans believed themselves expert enough mone- 
tary theory, for that difficult branch economics hot-bed cranks 
and charlatans, who see clearly that money plenty solves many prob- 
lems for the individual and cannot resist the non sequitur that the same 
true for society whole. For demagogues who more less sin- 
cerely believed that America suffered from dearth money was easy 
make inflation movement social protestation, whether against the 
against manufacturers who were using the gold standard 
instrument for exploiting the masses. America was endowed with 
great natural resources and the farmers argued that the produce was there 
only could transformed into money; therefore the remedy was 
more money. Not only the farmers but all debtors felt that low prices 
were burden. Rising prices were asserted concomitant with 
prosperity post hoc ergo propter hoc and the remedy, inflation, was clear. 
Free coining silver was good rallying-point, not only because the 
Rocky Mountains states considered silver-mining national industry, 
but because even Republicans who were traditionally hostile paper 
VOL. LIV.—NO. 
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inflation were favourable free silver the ground that was limited, 
moderate, controllable inflation. Just Dr. Hiitter explains the partial 
success the silver movement achieving the silver-purchase laws 
1876 and 1890 the strength the forces clamouring for inflation, 
explains its defeat 1896 the strengthening the interests that 
would affected adversely inflation. The fall the price silver 
increased the potential dose inflation and the chance that the dollar 
would devalued consequence, thus alienating the support the 
moderate whilst receivers relatively fixed incomes, in- 
cluding wage-earners, saw clearly the threat their interests. Among 
the latter, ministers religion all sects threw their weight against the 
silver men, not forgetting the argument that changing the value money 
was immoral method not paying debts. Dr. Hiitter shows that 
passions ran high the controversy and that the plane the debate was 
low. Sometimes limit seemed attributed the credulity 
those whom arguments were addressed, when the effort sub- 
sequent years make the act 1873 into crime, statement was made 
oath that the bimetallist Ernest Seyd had confessed being com- 
missioned the Bank England use £100,000 possibly £200,000 
Washington bribe act demonetising silver through congress. 

The second book complementary the first because examines 
the merits the case for inflation shown the evidence for the period 
which silver was most important augmenting the supply money. 
This period was 1878 1893, because even before the so-called demonetiza- 
tion 1873 silver was little used the United States. spite 
rise before 1882, was the whole period falling prices. Dr. Hiitter 
asks two questions: was this falling price-level itself harmful? and 
would greater fall prices have occurred silver purchases had been 
made? The answers these questions are derived from examination 
statistics relating the supply money, population, and price 
and physical volume output certain agricultural and industrial 
products, including both producers’ and consumers’ goods. Unequivocal 
answers complicated economic questions are never yielded quasi- 
automatically examining the evidence; general economic analysis 
and judgement play their part. This instance exception. Yet 
Dr. Hiitter makes out fair case for negative answer the first question. 
The period was one general prosperity spite difficulties some 
parts the system, difficulties necessitating readjustments the struc- 
ture production for which increase the supply money could 
not have been substitute. for the second question, this answered 
with assurance the negative, because other means increasing the 
supply money were readily available, events after 1896 showed, 
when silver was longer means. seems Dr. Hiitter’s view 
that economy will get the quantity money that needs, the 
United States did after 1896 when capital, and therefore gold, flowed in, 
anticipating the revival, and the stock money (and prices) increased 
facilitate the increasing activity. Dr. Hiitter has bias this 
fatalistic attitude the quantity money. the other hand, 
believes that increase the volume silver money beyond that which 
actually occurred would have caused the devaluation the dollar, with 
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deflationary effects offsetting any inflationary effects from increasing 
the quantity money. does not say whether this would have been 
innocuous not; implication would. This confidence that 
country operating within international monetary system will get the 
appropriate quantity money governs Dr. Hiitter’s interpretation 
the evidence. first approximation more correct assumption 
than that the people who would cure all ills increasing the quantity 
money. 

The volumes are well documented and each appended biblio- 
graphy. Full use has been made masses printed sources, primary 
and secondary, official and and the archives universities and 
historical societies have been ransacked for manuscript material. The 
result the most extensive and some respects intensive study the 
silver question that has yet been made. Misprints are few, and the only 
one detected that affects the sense page 61, line 10, L’Inci- 
dence Economique when the words créanciers and débiteurs should inter- 
changed. REDVERS OPIE. 


Britain Europe, 1789-1914. Survey Foreign Policy. 
Watson. (Cambridge: University Press, 1937.) 


important work might described application the method 
Professor Langer’s surveys from 1871 1902 the whole period from 
1789-1914. shows clearly that, while ultimate history cannot ex- 
pected this age from single pen describing over century diplomacy, 
most valuable results can yet attained this method. 

The first 150 pages deal with fairly well-known material Dr. Seton 
been well done for our time the first volume Ward and Gooch’s 
British Diplomacy. But gives excellent summary from 1815-30 
(pp. 49-153), holding the balance admirably between Castlereagh and 
Canning. good, though not quite good, Palmerston from 
1830-51, and sees the harm wrought his sentiment for liberalism (pp. 
153-4), and the good also his policy concession revolution (pp. 
255, 257). 

regards the Crimean war and its causes (chap. does not seem 
quite have assimilated the most recent discussions. relies certain 
evidence such the utterances prejudiced witnesses and seems 
misinterpret the movements the Turkish fleet. take few points, 
e.g. (1) Dr. Sandwith was personal enemy Stratford’s, and his reports 
(p. 320) well his information general are open much suspicion. 
(2) Stratford actually prevented the Turks from including two-deckers 
their light flotilla sent Sinope. (3) His proposed dispatch allied 
steamers Varna substitute was area distant from warlike 
operations. (4) Lord Lyons, who was great naval well diplomatic 
authority and the spot, reported Lord Stratford all for peace’ 
November 1853. This was after the flotilla had left for Sinope. (5) 
consideration fleet movements makes extremely unlikely that Strat- 
ford wanted war, especially was expected the cabinet home 
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order the fleet Constantinople any time from mid-September 
onwards. received positive orders October, which 
refused execute until the 20th, obviously the interests peace. 
The whole history the fleet movements his favour. Thus, after 
the Sinope disaster, not only refused send the Allied fleet into the 
Black Sea for over fortnight, but prevented the Turks from sending new 
squadron there their own which could not have failed produce war. 

add all these factors the consideration that war was likely 
interrupt Stratford’s darling policy reform, difficult hold him 
responsible for our author seems (e.g. pp. 318, 320, 325, &c.). 
The fact that suited the cabinet home throw the blame their 
own vacillation and their yielding public opinion upon Stratford. 
But this attempt theirs should not deceive historians. Stratford was 
strong, violent, autocratic but ultimately not bellicose Lyons, the man 
the spot best able judge, admitted. While registering this protest, 
think that our author’s account has great merits, particularly dealing 
with public opinion and the war (e.g. pp. 324-5, 353). 

regards the peace 1856 excellent showing the respite ob- 
tained for Turkey and the hopelessness the attempt reform. But the 
neutralization and demilitarization the Black Sea very lightly treated 
also Russia’s repudiation the clause 1870 (pp. 
pity, for one the cases where forcible limitation armaments 
was attempted. usually asserted that Palmerston did not expect 
this limitation last more than few years. so, would have been 
much better limit its operation ten fifteen years, Mill indeed 
suggested 1871. Moreover, the lip-service paid legality the Black 
Sea Conference 1871 was very poor compensation for the forcible 
breach the law Europe. The question Belgium 1870 does not 
seem quite correctly apprehended (pp. 497-8). Gladstone was not 
really influenced, our author seems think, the opinion the 
law officers the crown. For their opinion, quite rightly from the legal 
point view, was absolute. Gladstone his speech August 1870 
took good care say: not able subscribe the doctrine 
that the simple fact the existence guarantee binding every 
party irrespectively altogether the particular position which 
may find itself the time when the occasion for acting the guarantee 
This good political, but bad legal, doctrine. Our author 
not happy again referring Gooch and Temperley, British Documents, 
377, and Crowe’s (1908) opinion that Britain liable’ for main- 
taining Belgium’s neutrality whatever other powers do. claims 
(p. 498, n.) that this doctrine was approved Sir Edward Grey’. The 
facts are that Sir Charles Hardinge! wrote: ‘Supposing that France 
violated the neutrality Belgium war against Germany, is, under 
present circumstances, doubtful whether England Russia would move 
finger maintain Belgium neutrality &c. Sir Edward Grey, wrote 
much obliged for this (Crowe’s) useful minute think sums 
the well though Sir Hardinge’s reflection also the 
Grey seems have performed the impossible feat approving 
two opposite views the same time 


Gooch and Temperley, viii. 377-8. Ibid. 378. 
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Chapters the Eastern question and Berlin are admirable 
and based, good many places, unpublished material. Our author 
too severe Disraeli and too friendly Gladstone, but there much 
invaluable comment and interpretation. The last hundred pages 
(pp. 546-650) deal with the thirty odd years before the war 1914. 
Here the treatment rather hurried and sketchy, obviously because the 
space insufficient. This pity for, fact, one more competent 
survey this period whole. 

indicating what seem certain flaws this masterly work, 
wish avoid depreciating it. is, the whole, surprising that there 
are not more slips made one who attempts wide sweep and gives 
vast survey. proves, what some scientific historians have at- 
tempted deny, that century can still summed with advantage 
single hand and brain, and that the future will not wholly delivered 
over co-operative syndicated histories. TEMPERLEY. 


Britain and the Independence Latin America, 1812-1830. Select Docu- 
ments from the Foreign Office Archives. Edited 
Litt.D., F.B.A. (London: Milford, 1938.) 


his publisher claims, Professor Webster was the first historian point 
out the importance British action relation Latin America the 
early nineteenth century. the invitation the Ibero-American 
Institute Great Britain has now compiled from the Foreign Office 
archives source-book which admirable example its kind. Dr. 
Webster’s authoritative and lucid introduction ought read every 
student the period. throws light many dark places and sets well- 
known landmarks their proper perspective. Though the documents 
which follow fill two stout volumes they are necessarily selection, de- 
signed illustrate the most important phases British policy, reveal 
the principles and methods her statesmen, and indicate the character 
the information which they relied’ (Preface, Although Dr. 
Webster justifies the dates 1812-30 including few documents before 
1817 and after 1827, the solid core the book provided diplomatic 
papers the period from 1817-27. considerable number the selected 
documents have already been printed whole part, and the un- 
published documents, while they provide instructive and sometimes 
amusing details, hardly modify the general outline the subject 
found the text-books. 

Perhaps the most interesting groups documents are those relating 
the Panama congress 1826 (i. 403-24) and the views and ambitions 
Bolivar (scattered throughout the first volume). Canning’s instructions 
the commissioners sent out report the question recognizing 
Colombia, Mexico, and the Argentine are also included, but the volum- 
inous reports the economic and social conditions the New 
sent British agents have been—deliberately—omitted, partly 
the ground that they have only indirect bearing British foreign 
policy, partly because some them are shortly published the 
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Royal Historical Society. But surely these reports were vital part 
‘the information which [British statesmen] relied Dr. 
Webster prepared argue that Canning’s recognition the Spanish 
American colonies was dictated the European and North American 
situation without reference the actual condition South America 

more fundamental criticism the arrangement the material 
may suggested. The grouping the documents sections illustrative 
British relations with individual states Europe and America has 
obvious advantages, but has equally obvious defects, which the use 
diminishes but does not remove. The most important 
phases British policy and the principles and methods British statesmen 
might have emerged more clearly had all the documents been arranged 
strict chronological order. have observed one insignificant error 
the notes where the courtesy title the earl Home’s heir spelt Dunglas 
instead Dunglass (i. 348). And strange find expensive book, 
fully supplied with index and tables, without even the most rudimentary 
sketch-map the South America the period. 


The Formation Canning’s Ministry, 1827. Edited 
Camden, 3rd Ser. vol. (London: Royal 
Historical Society, 1937.) 


most interesting and important volume—a vast collection 
all available material from English sources, including many valuable 
private papers. collection almost unique fulness. venture 
think, however, that there one serious omission—the letters 
which are found the Vienna Archives and which, 
along with the Diary and other papers Princess Lieven were used 
Policy Canning. was close touch with 
the king and his reports ought have been printed; they are more 
accessible than some papers here published, and, incidentally, more con- 
vincing. 

The editor, who has carried out his task with meticulous care, seems 
enjoy breaking lance with me. And some cases seems 
right his comment. But think that his criticism too external. 
seems rather assume, for instance, that what Arbuthnot says 
true, and that, when evidence can brought against Wellington, 
necessarily innocent. take the last proposition first. From 1822-4 
the duke’s conduct towards Canning was not always that loyal 
colleague. And this there not only plenty evidence the Vienna 
Archives, but least one published piece. Wellington, Despatches, 
New Series (ii. 325) have letter from Canning Liverpool October 
1824. This details certain negotiations between the duke and the king, 
which the former concealed from Canning. This hold not 
wrote Canning. Liverpool sent the duke copy the letter. was not 
answered for scme weeks, and all Wellington could then say was that 
was ready resign desired. plain that had been caught out. 
Now, far any written evidence went, may reasonably certain 
would not caught out again for was cautious man. But 
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the crisis 1827 least probable that Arbuthnot, his confidant, 
could trusted know his views. 

The points think established Mr. Aspinall are there sup- 
pression Wellington’s correspondence his published papers (pp. 
(b) there support for Arbuthnot’s story about in- 
trigue Canning’s with the Whigs far back the autumn 1826. 
Now this extremely important fact. Arbuthnot told this story 
some years later, 1831, Greville and made blunders fact doing 
so. The story was either deliberate fiction else Arbuthnot, his 
hatred Canning, was incapable accuracy. That being so, 
quite likely that was equally misleading during the crisis 1827. 
(c) Mr. Aspinall points out (p. xl) that there was surprisingly little com- 
munication between the Cabinet Ministers’ during the period March 
April. But, that being so, Arbuthnot, who was constantly touch 
with the duke, was most important person. not all likely that, 
when said was expressing his own personal opinion and could not 
speak for the duke, &c., the cabinet ministers believed him. course 
made such qualification, but one historians ought see through 
contemporaries did. seems perfectly obvious therefore, that 
cannot accept Arbuthnot’s statements their face value the crisis 
our editor appears do. And least improbable, mind, 
that they were all true. The difficulty know when they were and 
when they were not. all intents and purpose Arbuthnot was the duke’s 
secretary. When secretary expresses personal views, most business men 
will tell you that has right them, and speaking for his principal. 

Arbuthnot’s letter Peel says (10 March) that was writing not 
the duke’s suggestion but his own initiative’ (p. xl). xxxix 
think Mr. Aspinall has somewhat mistaken own views, though the 
mistake partly owing slip mine 523 Canning, using 
the word one point where should have said Premiership 
And fact the general sense the third paragraph clearly that 
was plainly untrue’ for the duke assert that had not tried, before 
April, exclude Canning from the premiership. Now Mr. 
Aspinall himself says that ‘the duke’s cabinet colleagues knew, through 
Arbuthnot, what his (Wellington’s) own decision would Canning 
became Prime Minister’. need not further. Even the duke 
took positive step, knowledge his negative attitude was quite suffi- 
cient operate against Canning, and one knew this better than 
Wellington. Even delete the words plainly untrue’, can sub- 
stitute and find fully justified. 

Again (p. xlii) have long argument the effect that the duke 
did not wish for the premiership. The duke himself admits his memo 
14-16 that said, response inquiry before April, 
that circumstances might conceived under which would 
his duty accept the situation were called upon the king 
the duke, admits, said this himself, hardly surprising 
some people thought would take offered. surprising that 
this point has not apparently been noticed Mr. Aspinall. 

take next the assertions made Arbuthnot his letter 
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March, and subsequently repeated both him and the duke, that 
Canning was intriguing with the Whigs before the illness Liverpool. 
indicated above these charges rest evidence and that fact must 
impair both Arbuthnot’s and Wellington’s reputation for accuracy about 
the crisis, any rate far Canning concerned. 

While thinking necessary mention these points, since most 
delicate critical sense required solve the problems Canning’s 
ministry, not wish depreciate the admirable accuracy and industry 
the editor. has thrown light good many dark places, and 
should all grateful him. But crisis like that described cannot 
trust wholly external tests, must rely the finer feeling for moral 
evidence. The misfortune that ‘moral certainty’ never proof, 
but that test not favourable the statements Arbuthnot. 

TEMPERLEY. 


Bismarck’s Reichsgriindung Urteil Englischer Diplomaten. 
(Amsterdam: Elsevier, 1937.) 


useful book and includes rare addition scholarly books) 
set portraits the diplomats described, notably admirable one 
Bismarck. The dates the pictures are, however, unfortunately omitted. 

survey from 1862-71 detail, with retrospective glance the 
years 1848-61. based materials the Record Office from the 
respective archives Germany, Prussia, Bavaria, and Hanover for the 
years 1848-71. These are the official dispatches, but most extra- 
ordinary that the private correspondence Russell and Granville, both 
which are accessible the Record Office, are not used. safe 
say that the private correspondence there accessible for the years 
between Palmerston and Russell, and between Gladstone and Granville 
for 1870-1, are worth great deal more than all the official dispatches 
that champion dullard Lord Augustus Loftus. Moreover, other papers, 
such those Bloomfield, Stratford Redcliffe, could have been 
also utilized. course, when private papers are not accessible (as e.g. 
believe those Odo Russell are not) cannot anything. But 
why neglect the rich indiscretions the Russell and Granville papers 
for the arid official pomposity Loftus, Napier, Buchanan? The 
consequences are really serious. find little that new about either 
Poland Schleswig-Holstein during 1863-4, and over the 1870 crisis 
the ineffable Loftus quoted, though doubtful whether ever under- 
stood the significance Bismarck’s summary the Ems telegram. 
Similarly, the Belgian question treated very briefly (pp. 425-6) and 
without any reference recent publications which have thrown light 
(e.g. Knaplund, Gladstone’s Foreign Policy [1935], and n.). The 
omissions are worse over the cession Alsace-Lorraine and Gladstone’s 
attitude, which Knaplund reveals pp. these new details 
are from the Granville papers the Record Office. Incidentally, our 
author’s treatment Bismarck’s attitude returning Metz France 
(pp. 439-40), not find anything new. seems least questionable 
whether Bismarck was right opposing its cession. course, 
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assume that France would have accepted peacefully the German annexa- 
tion Alsace-Lorraine—sans Metz, Bismarck was right. But does 
anyone accept this assumption And not, then France’s hostility 
was likely remain and, such case, the strategic value Metz was 
important Germany. The case certainly ought argued, but 
hear nothing except that (p. 440) Moltke and the overwhelming majority 
Germany were for annexation, while Bismarck continued oppose. 
There true indication motive policy. 

Another criticism, which seems pertinent, that are regaled with 
the usual old stories about Lords Derby and Stanley explaining away 
public, for reasons internal policy, their guarantee Bismarck over 
the integrity Luxemburg, made the European Conference 1867. 
volume viii the Politik Preussens cited, this treatment 
surprising. pointed out this the new Prussian docu- 
ments (e.g. Nos. 385, 391, 409-10, 577) lead quite different 
conclusion. For instance, Bernstorff reported Stanley May (VIII. 
No. 577) saying that the British parliament would give guarantee 
containing pledge itself, which might ultimately lead war’. Know- 
ing this beforehand, neither Bismarck nor Bernstorff can have doubted 
that the British interpretation the guarantee, recorded the pro- 
tocols and May, was purely moral one, and implied suggestion 
material aid. probable that Bismarck wished give the German 
public different impression and indeed seems that really arranged 
with Stanley But, such case, was not only Albion’ which 
was and Bismarck was not deceived, the German public 
were. 

The author has produced great deal useful information various 
points and fairly good general survey the period. But, regards 
the recent literature the subject, and still more regards private 
papers accessible the British Record Office, has gone deep enough 
not think ‘ich habe durchforscht’ (p. vii) can justified. 
But there much interesting comment and valuable material here. 
Probably the period was too long and the work too vast dealt with 
one volume. TEMPERLEY. 


Gladstone and the Irish Nation. (London: 
Longmans, 1938.) 


very fine book. mind throws more light Gladstone 
than anything that has yet been written about him. Morley, like all 
official biographers, was necessarily too close time and attachment 
the perfect critic. And moreover, Gladstone’s life was too vast 
theme for single work—it involves the history England and its de- 
pendencies for sixty years. But the limited theme Gladstone’s re- 
lations the Irish question from 1868 onwards can treated satis- 
factorily volume 750 pages, and Mr. Hammond has done it. The 
theme has unity well movement. And explaining Gladstone’s 
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Irish policy and its methods, Mr. Hammond has explained Gladstone and 
his mind. His Irish effort large enough part his whole life illus- 
trate the whole (or almost the whole) man. Mr. Hammond has treated 
it, involves his religious, historical, and literary mind which underlay 
all thought and did—except possibly his financial policy which 
learned too pat from Peel and the treasury economists. The financial 
side things only comes into this book occasionally spite his im- 
mense accomplishment finance minister, one feels the want large- 
ness that side him, when irritates Chamberlain the critical 
moment 1886, order save £600 year (p. 477). But the larger 
causes the fatal misunderstanding between these two great men were 
Gladstone’s want interest social reform—and their incompatibility 
temperament 

Otherwise what majesty there the sweep Gladstone’s thought 
statesman. His European sense’, defined Mr. Hammond 
illuminating chapter, enabled him see the Irish problem outsiders 
saw and most Englishmen see to-day. His great opponents, 
supported four-fifths the trained intellect England perhaps 
her richest era for ability and mental power, were unable see the Irish 
question from any but English’ point view. And unfortunately 
was view too insular take true account England’s real situation. 
The Unionists the last years Victoria did not see the new dangers 
into which their country was rapidly drifting, crippled her broken 
arm’ disaffected Ireland. They thought her mistress the sea, 
and therefore safe fulfil her imperial duty, part which was govern 
island Roman Catholic Celtic peasants according Victorian English 
ideas political economy and social justice. Had not these been proved 
the best What more, then, could the Irish want 

thought and felt, honourably and sincerely, the great majority 
the educated classes that epoch. And therefore, Mr. Hammond 
well explains, Gladstone made his great democratic (demagogic 
appeal the masses’ against the intellectuals and the statesmen and 
the lawyers, appealing the masses’ not their own bread-and-butter 
interest, which Gladstone took all too little thought, but the name 
justice Ireland’! What epic struggle, what tragedy! see 
both broad and detail the pages Mr. Hammond’s entrancing 
book. And were not fair Gladstone’s foes and critical Gladstone’s 
mistakes, the book would not half interesting is. indeed 
fairer the other than some the author’s earlier works. 

would seem impossible for one man, however great, win such 
odds impossible for the greatest orator persuade the common English 
folk give the commonest and strongest English prejudices, without 
any promise material advantage themselves doing, and contrary 
the advice the wise men the land! And did prove impossible. 
Yet can never certain that would not have succeeded but for 
two fatal accidents, the Phoenix Park murders and the Parnell divorce. 

Each those events struck the cause Irish appeasement very 
weak place. Irish crime was the greatest difficulty against which Glad- 
stone had contend persuading the English that the Irish were fit 
for self-government, and Mr. Hammond treats this part the subject 
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fully and fairly. was nasty mouthful swallow, and least palatable 
all the respectable Victorian English. The murder the beloved 
Lord Frederick Cavendish brought this aspect the question the very 
forefront English imagination and feeling exactly the wrong moment. 

Then when the Pigott forgeries had largely cancelled the ill-effects 
Irish crime English opinion, came the other blow, the Parnell divorce. 
Mr. Hammond shows clearly how and why Parnell made himself appear 
the world much worse and meaner man that business than really 
was. His pride was indeed the pride Lucifer, utterly regardless ofany 
judgement-seat but his own. Parnell had given Gladstone chance, 
and Gladstone’s own nonconformist followers had allowed him, the old 
statesman whose experience went back the days before Victoria would 
not have refused co-operation with ally whose private morals were 
worse than those Fox, Palmerston, Wellington—or for the matter 
that, Lord Hartington himself. Mr. Hammond says (p. 627) 


Most people now would agree that the destruction Parnell consequence 
the divorce case was stupendous calamity both for England and Ireland. 
But treat the Nonconformist sentiment the case trifle that political 
leader could disregard forget the plain facts. 1890 the Nonconformist 
leaders were active politicians well preachers the gospel, and their power 
political leaders came from the confidence that their followers gave their 
authority moral teachers. This had helped the cause Home Rule, but 
was now strong obstacle Parnell’s leadership. After asking England 
put Parnell into power Ireland the name great moral principle, they 
could hardly reply that Parnell’s character was matter indifference. 


This perfectly true. And does not suggest the disadvantage mixing 
religion too much with politics, and basing policy and political oratory 
too much the call righteousness? live perpetual state 
moral effervescence, even the noblest and most enlightened kind like 
Gladstone’s own, has its dangers for statesmen. Mr. Hammond shows, 
Gladstone, the most amazing tour force our political history, 
almost persuaded the British democracy postpone all its own material 
needs for the sake justice Ireland the ground sheer righteous- 
ness. little more worldly wisdom might have taught him value more 
highly the social reforms that Chamberlain had heart, and moreover 
value more highly the alliance with Chamberlain himself. 

And this involves the question whether would have been possible 
for Gladstone retain Chamberlain and Parnell the same camp 
adopting ‘bit bit’ approach Home Rule? This question 
discussed very fully and fairly Mr. Hammond, and the relative facts 
are placed before for judgement. The bit’ approach had been 
rendered far more difficult the conduct Salisbury and the conser- 
vatives during the Carnarvon’ period 1885, episode often over- 
looked which Mr. Hammond gives its proper importance. But even 
was necessary for Gladstone for all nothing? Could the 
Ulster question have been faced earlier? Could the problem British 
relations with Ireland have been treated more imperial problem and 
less party dog-fight 

These questions are not easy answer. Chamberlain was the key 
the situation: this book makes clearer than ever. And neither 
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Gladstone not Parnell could see Chamberlain’s importance. not 
often that there are two more very great men the political scene 
the same moment, but when they are seems more difficult for them 
co-operate with one another than with more ordinary mortals. Fox and 
Pitt again 

This long volume full matter and interest egg full 
meat. But the most interesting chapters all, perhaps, are the three 
chapters dealing not with Ireland, but with the mind, personality, religion, 
and genius Gladstone—chapter Gladstone’s European Sense, chapter 
xxvii, Gladstone and the Educated Classes, and chapter xxxiv, Gladstone 
and Democracy. These chapters analyse and explain phenomenon which 
can very well recollect from the days own youth, the wonder, 
contempt, and jealousy which Gladstone’s fame and influence aroused 
the intellectuals that day (most them liberals sort politics 
and more less free-thinkers religion). They well the traditional 
conservatives and churchmen disliked Gladstone personal well 
political grounds, and when Chamberlain went against him too, what 
was left? There was left Gladstone himself, whom Chamberlain 
said, You will never know how strong till has parted from all 
his colleagues’. That last great struggle was tragedy and defeat for 
the cause steady political evolution England and well Ireland. 
Some least the violences our own century have been the conse- 
quence. Whether most blame Gladstone, Salisbury, Chamberlain, 
Parnell, the English the Irish peoples, all must admit that was 
one the greatest purely political dramas and that country but 
our own could have put the stage. TREVELYAN. 


Methuen, 1938.) 


curious fact that comparatively little research has been done 
recent years the Congress Berlin and the following ten yearsof dip- 
lomatic history. The chief reason for this that the Russian archives 
either were not available could not read Western scholars. This 
defect longer exists. The Russian Embassy archives have been avail- 
able since 1919, and number British and American scholars can read 
Russian. 

Mr. Medlicott has set himself ambitious task—to re-investigate, 
the light the Russian archives, the Congress Berlin and the Near 
Eastern diplomacy the Great Powers down 1886. The present volume 
does not beyond 1880. has done the work well. has pleasant, 
lucid style. The narrative scholarly, well-referenced, but not over- 
burdened with material. 

There has always been some reason suppose that the Russians were 
rather ungenerously treated after the Congress Berlin—that 
they were not given sufficient credit for the concessions which they made. 
Mr. Medlicott’s work seems confirm this view. holds that they 
made blunder San Stefano asking and obtaining too much. This 
made their subsequent concessions Berlin appear less graceful than 
they were, and involved the Tsar considerable loss prestige. 
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The Congress Berlin, though carefully prepared far the re- 
lations between Russia and England were concerned, was mere for- 
mality. Austro-Russian agreement—in spite the previous Reichstadt 
conventions—had still reached the congress. Besides, the Russian 
delegates the congress fought hard even over previously agreed points. 
The narrative given this book amplifies our knowledge the congress, 
particularly regard the roles Gortchakov, Andrassy, and Beacons- 
field. Salisbury emerges effective statesman Beaconsfield appears 
almost vain Gortchakov, and not much more dynamic. Mr. Med- 
licott’s final judgements (pp. 126-36) the work the Congress 
Berlin are interesting and original. 

The greater part the book deals with the execution the treaty 
down about midsummer, 1880. The history the execution is, 
naturally, important and significant, for throws light the working 
the Concert Europe, and the attitude the various governments 
the matter treaty-keeping. The narrative here clear, though the 
habit referring dates the 26th’ 27th’, without the name 
the month being attached, puts something strain the attention 
and memory the reader. The personality Bismarck, Gortchakov, 
Shuvalov, Salisbury, Dufferin and others emerges from the narrative, 
and anything helpful which enables know more about the Russian 
statesmen, for there are English biographies them, nor, in- 
formed, are there Russian biographies. Mr. Medlicott would use his 
knowledge Russian and his power research write life Gortchakov 
Giers, would confer great benefit students and the general 
public. 


Mon Ambassade Russie (1903-1908). Bomparp. (Paris: 
Plon, 1937.) 


interesting book but sometimes difficult separate what 
the author means first hand from what has read books, which 
was clearly diligent student. 

The account the formation the Franco-Russian alliance 
(pp. the entente (pp. the emancipation the serfs 
(pp. have certainly nothing new them; while the suggestion 
that Count Witte was the man who involved Russia disasters the 
Far East (pp. xxi seqq.) new without being correct. His idea economic 
penetration was abandoned for direct military expansion. These views 
are all gathered from books—and some them means authoritative 
ones. Similarly, almost all the description the treaty 
clearly secondhand one based mainly the Grosse Politik. The account 
the Russian revolution 1905 firsthand, but some very un- 
satisfactory. 

Amid this rather curious mass secondary and primary material, 
one two incidents stand out. There one piece firsthand evidence 
quoted about the Bjérké Treaty from Birelli, who told the author have 
signed something but devil knows what’ (p. 141). And from other 
evidence know this signed witnessing the docu- 
ment without seeing the text. There are some rather obscure details 
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about the murder that agent provocateur Father Gapon (pp. 112-13) 
which are obviously given good faith and receive certain confirmation 
elsewhere. There also statement that Count Witte, finding the French 
government unable stop anti-Russian criticism the Paris press, 
finally authorized the payment 200,000 francs month produce 
Russophile tone French journalism (pp. 121-2). From what 
know Livre Noir this disbursement likely enough. 

regard these three incidents, differing widely character, the 
author proved other sources correct, and the fact 
claims direct knowledge. This leads examine another incident, 
described him careful detail, which, true, extremely revealing. 
says (pp. 125-7) that reached Paris May 1905 the midst 
the Morocco crisis. was met the station secret emissary 
Rouvier, then president the council, and hurried off interview 
him. Rouvier, who was very excited, found that Bompard, like Paul 
Cambon and Barrére, .advised resistance Germany’s claims. 
explained that resistance was impossible for the internal state France 
was too near Next day Bompard visited Delcassé, who 
not only knew Rouvier’s intention yield but showed the secret 
documents his (Delcassé’s) possession which established the secret 
negotiations Rouvier with the German Embassy’, intended 
secret course from Delcassé himself (p. 126). Ten days afterwards 
called hearing his resignation. found Delcassé 
arranging certain papers, which were the documents proving Rouvier’s 
backstairs intrigue. intend that when sits down chair, the 
first thing that will see are these documents which prove his 
will see that know all about his criminal (p. 126). 

The statements here made are extremely specific and the quotations 
given the first person, that Bompard apparently made note 
them the time. Unless assume that complete deceiver, 
have here important light what one the darkest passages 
French, any other diplomacy. Without venturing pronounce 
decisively the merits the question, confess that the account 
Bompard seems convincing and would, correct, explain much that 
still obscure. TEMPERLEY. 


Die Kleinen Staaten Europas und die Entstehung des Welt-Krieges. 
Herre. (Miinchen: Beck, 1937.) 


disappointing book, perhaps because the small states fact 
played very unimportant part the origins the war, with the ex- 


ception Belgium and Servia. But, while the reports some Belgian 


diplomats before the crisis are high interest, there are similar authori- 
tative revelations Servian statesmen. 

Chapters and iii deal with Iberian and Scandinavian states, both 
cases without adding much our knowledge. Chapter iv, rather infelicit- 
ously termed the Central European deals with Holland, Belgium, 
Luxemburg, &c. That Switzerland (pp. 277-99) the best, that 
Luxemburg poor. And 274, are told the depressing 
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effect Grey’s refusal defend Luxemburg had upon Cambon the crisis 
1914. Now can understand that excited diplomat may not 
the time quite have comprehended England’s attitude. But historian 
has not such excuse, especially the matter has recently been again 
quite clear from survey the evidence during the 
years 1867-1914 that England never intended defend the integrity 
Luxemburg, but did intend, save under abnormal circumstances, de- 
fend that Belgium. And this fact Herr Herre seems quite ignorant. 
The Belgian section chapter has some useful information but 
new original conclusions. chapter our author tackles the supremely 
difficult problem the Balkan states. Unfortunately there not much 
evidence critical comparison sources. For instance, the bomb-plot 
Cettinje 1907 confessedly mysterious incident which forged 
evidence and agents provocateurs played their part the usual Balkan 
style. But (pp. 343-4) our author quotes Miss Durham, The Serajevo 
Crime [1925], the sole authority for his statements. Now 
that work Miss Durham quotes authority the brother 
one the conspirators who gave the details’. This not very 
convincing. refers extracts from the election programmes 
[in Montenegro] the year 1919 having proved’ her contentions. 
This probably the first time that election addresses (incidentally 
twelve years later) have been cited proofs historic fact. But Herr 
Herre neither here nor other references such controversial authorities 
Bogitschewitch, Nintchitsch, Tscharykow, &c., shows that has used 
the critics’ scalpel. have noticed critical observations one two 
cases (e.g. 410, 414, with regard other authors. But 
the whole atmosphere Balkan politics that time was surcharged 
with passion that the finest and most delicate insight required. 

regards the years 1912-13, there are probably more published 
documents (e.g. British, German, French, Austro-Hungarian, and Russian) 
than over any similar period history, that there real opportunity 
for reaching some conclusions. Here one—Gooch and Temperley, 
British Documents, ix. (1), 612, No. 616, and 644, No. 659) show that 
Yovanovitch (Secretary-General the Servian Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs) the month August 1912 twice categorically denied’ 
Sir Ralph Paget the existence any treaty agreement’ Alliance 
between Servia and Bulgaria. fact, Serbo-Bulgar alliance had 
actually been signed March, and supplemented military con- 
vention May this same year. With such opportunities for critical 
inquiry, which these and other documents present, regrettable that 
Herr Herre has not been able make better use his ample materials, 
note the discrepancies between authorities. TEMPERLEY. 


Whippingham Westminster: the Reminiscences Lord Ernle (Rowland 
Prothero). (London: John Murray, 1938.) 


the very confidential and rather whimsical autobiography 
most charming personage, whose many interests and much-varied but 


review Michaelis, Die politik Preussens, ante, October 1935, 
pp. 730-1. 
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always modest ambitions led him through series disconnected ventures 
life, from all which emerged with public credit and private affection 
from those who knew him well. 

Rowland Prothero’s career was incidentally affected from the first 
two incongruous influences. was inspired cricketer from his Marl- 
borough days onward: when first his name received some general notice, 
his appointment the editorship the Quarterly Review, all that 
leading London newspaper could remark was that Mr. Prothero un- 
known except devotee cricket proves that journalists may 
unaware much literary work the first class done without advertise- 
ment. Also, perhaps, that having filed one label for individual, the 
journalist discovers with difficulty that may deserve other labels 
more importance. The other influence which affected Prothero’s early 
life was equally unknown the public—it came from the chance that his 
father, Canon Prothero, was for many years rector Whippingham 
the Isle Wight, whose parish lay Osborne, the favourite southern 
residence Queen Victoria her married years. The rector was persona 
grata with the highest, and his children were continually touch with 
people all degrees who drifted from Osborne. Rowland’s most awful 
anecdote from his early years that once accidentally catapulted 
the Prince Consort, who was inspecting repairs Whippingham church 
company with the local builder—a particular enemy the small son 
the rector. The prince, fairly hit, was gracious, pardoned the offender, 
and never said word anyone about the incident. Consciousness 
the crime made next appearance before the Queen very formidable. 
But the prince had not told me—and felt that was (in schoolboy 
phrase) decent him 

was this chance connexion with royalty that gave Rowland Prothero 
some curious tasks his later life, such the defence the much- 
maligned Empress Frederic Germany against the assaults Bismarck 
and the German official press, 1888, after the lamentable death her 
husband. There are some interesting excerpts from the empress’s letters 
her defender given the reminiscences—all most creditable her 
and most damaging the Iron Chancellor and his satellites. more 
humorous duty was the revision the biography Queen Victoria, 
which was written her librarian Windsor 1893—the queen highly 
disapproved it, yet had given leave for its publication. Prothero 
was commissioned cut about, sending each revised proof Her 
Majesty—and came many changes, including the omission whole 
chapter the once-famous John Brown. 

Dealings with cricket and royalty crop unexpectedly the middle 
chapters detailing other phases Prothero’s curiously varied 
miniscences. child who loved the tilled fields and the bird-haunted 
banks the Medina, was perfectly miserable when sent Marlborough, 
and the racket hundred boys the Upper Schoolroom deafened him 
—no privacy, intellectual interests, very poor food. Something 
would have given way’ had not been discovered his third year 
that was wizard with bat and After had once got into the 
school eleven his whole position was changed, and became great man 
among his young contemporaries. That was classical scholar did 
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not matter, nor (for the matter that) did the fact that displayed 
taste for side subjects and got prizes for literature and modern history 
—things lightly esteemed the 1860 period. 

was certainly cricketer and little else that went 
commoner Balliol 1871, the first year the mastership the great 
Benjamin Jowett, conventional public schoolboy, steeped the 
prejudices the type’. was not one the master’s favoured intel- 
lectual coterie, being doubt labelled mere athlete; and much 
his Balliol life the reminiscences deals with cricket, and with the usual 
undergraduate practical jokes—one concerned with mortar that hardened 
and college bedroom crockery takes two pages. Fortunately the fact 
that, could not write Latin and Greek verses, could put paper 
good English admirable comment subjects which was really 
interested—literature and modern history—attracted the notice two men 
several years older than himself. Andrew Lang Merton and John Doyle 
All Souls’ were his spiritual godfathers—both inspiring figures those 
who knew them, though now (rather unaccountably) more forgotten than 
they should be, considering their literary output. Prothero, scorning 
the classics, took the school modern history, and the surprise 
Jowett and all who did not know him well, got first class therein 
June 1875. Doyle told him once take shot the All Souls’ fellow- 
ship that was come the following November. The master Balliol 
was surprised, and gave him the necessary certificate for entrance the 
examination with marked insouciance disapproval. But Prothero 
won the fellowship against strong competition and found himself All 
Souls’ Day member that interesting fraternity the 
whom any career seemed open; their efforts ranged over all fields, from 
the civil service the bench, and from ambassadorships and viceroyalties 
academic professorships. Prothero first opted for the bar, but, after 
successful start three years, was knocked out temporary affliction 
his eyesight, which made continuous work impossible (1880). When 
recovered the use vision, dropped the legal career, and switched 
off literature, which was occupied for nearly thirty years, 
without any recurrence the devastating physical blow which had changed 
his first scheme life. 

was 1883-4, just was beginning write with general ac- 
ceptance, that one the illogical twists his career happened. The 
rotating duties the academic proctorship had come round All Souls’ 
for the first time since 1869, and Warden Anson intimated Prothero 
that, though rather young, was the only fellow within the statutory 
age-limits who was not busily employed some other occupation. 
for full twelvemonth the junior proctor, who had been rather merry 
undergraduate himself twelve years before, was entrusted with the police 
the university. The story his adventures amusing. Serious 
offences were rare, comic ones frequent. Prothero was very popular 
proctor, though had face one two small crises—the most im- 
portant was the noisy meeting congregation which the first attempt 
was made Dr. Jowett allow nonconformists examine the 
Rudiments Faith and The masters arts that time were 
largely clerical members the Church England, and the opposition 
VOL. LIV.—NO. CCXIV. 
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was angry and noisy. The debate almost degenerated into riot— 
there has only been one parallel it, when the decree allowing vivi- 
section the Museum was brought forward ten years later. Anti- 
vivisectionists and vivisectionists were vociferous the clerics 
1883, and personal encounters nearly took place. But this was long after 
Prothero’s time. did, however, assist one unhappy incident. Dr. 
Jowett, when handling the chalice the annual celebration the 
Lord’s Supper the vice-chancellor St. Mary’s, let the cup slip and 
spilled the wine. fresh consecration had take place, but the master 
was hopelessly will say that did purpose’, 
murmured, and had conducted back Balliol the proctor 
weeping bitterly. was convinced that High Churchmen, who detested 
all his ways thinking, would believe that had deliberately profaned 
the sacrament. 

The proctorship was but passing interruption Prothero’s chosen 
career. From that year onward was writing busily for all manner 
periodicals, from the Guardian and Blackwood’s Magazine the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews—anonymous work for the most part, whose 
excellence was only known editors and group literary friends 
London. curious 1938 find how much importance Prothero 
attached 1890 the judgement forgotten literary pontiffs like Reeve, 
James Knowles, Traill, and Henley. was the approval the few 
which secured him 1893 the editorship the Quarterly—to the great 
surprise journalists, who invariably thought him cricketer. 
took some years before they got know him least the author 
the six volumes the Life and Correspondence Lord Byron. 

Prothero had presided Albemarle Street for six years only, with 
great acceptance, when was announced 1899, the universal surprise 
his friends, that was giving the position editor the Quarterly 
order take over the management the duke Bedford’s enormous 
estates the east Midland counties and Devonshire. The intellectual 
intellectual, farmer farmer; how can anyone succeed both 
roles asked the man the street. Few people were aware that Prothero 
from his earliest years had been interested agriculture, saw when 
young the paternal Isle Wight, and early middle age when 
wandered over rural France. started the subject writing the 
Pioneers and Progress English Farming early 1888, but nobody 
seems have remembered the fact when took over the management 
the Bedford estates. had fortunate opportunity the end 
the great depression agriculture slump, which had lasted nearly twenty 
years, since about 1879, and was able introduce with success new methods 
and new tenures—which left the Bedford estates paying concern. When 
took them over there had been regular annual deficit. Some years 
experience his practical capacity led his neighbours elect him 
all manner county official posts—on educational, insurance, and 
drainage committees, and finally stood, with local support, for the 
membership of-the North Beds constituency parliament. His can- 
didature fell the middle the long tenure the Asquith liberal 
government, and was not successful. But when stood again 
the eve the great war for the Oxford University seat, was elected 
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without opposition successor his old friend Sir William Anson. 
one the moment his election knew what was coming, but the 
war developed and showed illimitable possibilities lingering on, the 
position practical master agriculture the house commons 
became more and more important. Prothero was made president the 
board agriculture 1916 and was for the last three years the great 
struggle the person mainly responsible for the feeding the British Isles. 
This was the surprising end what had started purely literary career. 

The last three chapters the autobiography contain all manner de- 
tails the difficulties his task, his experiments turning pasture 
into arable the largest possible scale, and setting the women workers 
the agricultural tasks which the down-hearted had declared that they 
would never able perform. His admirable and untiring efforts 
were acknowledged the end the war his promotion the house 
lords Baron Ernle, the Gazette January 1919. had now 
reached the age 68, and his eyesight, which had served him well since 
his recovery from the temporary affliction 1880-2, was again failing 
—it had just lasted him through all the terrible stress before 
began once more grow weak. But survived very splendid 
and amiable figure, his beautiful Berkshire manor Ginge, for another 
seventeen years, not much handicapped his failing vision might 
have been expected. For was only reading that had give up, and 
could still gaze happily his garden and fields, and entertain his few 
surviving contemporaries with reminiscences, many which appear 
his autobiography. died July 1937, and his barony died with him, 
for his only son had been killed action the very last month the 
great war. all who knew him left pleasant memory most 
versatile and triumphant spirit, capable carrying its end any venture 
that chose, and equally capable transferring his energies any other 
venture that came him the path duty. 

old Oxford friend may pardoned for pointing out curious slip 
page 111. The riotous noises certain were caused 
not proctor coming the Encaenia procession red tie (which 
incredible), but prominent London politician appearing accoutred, 
and parading the front rank the audience. was well-known 
personage and unpopular—he finally gave way before the torrent 
execration, and went out the theatre. eyewitness the scene, 
who recorded his diary, authority. Oman. 
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collection documents d’histoire, fasc. ii: Moyen Age 
(Paris: Les Presses universitaires France, 1937), published 
Calmette with the collaboration J.-J. Gruber, companion volume 
the same author’s handbooks, monde féodal and L’élaboration monde 
moderne, which appeared 1934 and were supplemented 1936 
Atlas historique. follows the plan and divisions the earlier volumes, 
and has much the same merits and would easy emphasize 
the latter: what are think, for example, work which brings, 
under the heading Justinian seven lines fin des and 
Procopius’ notorious anecdote about the Theodora,’ Similarly, 
later, the section the papacy Avignon, all the reader offered 
extract from Nogaret’s pleading against the memory Boniface 
(which would have been better placed with the other extract from 
the Histoire différend) and anecdote accusing Benedict XII lewd 
conversation and heavy drinking. The author declares his preface 
that would vain and superfluous’ reply reproche d’avoir 
omis tel tel texte’; but the accusation here goes much further and 
raises the whole question whether the extracts provided give any picture 
all what—as Professor Lunt’s weighty volumes have admirably 
shown—was the essence the papacy Avignon, its weakness well 
its strength: namely, the administration and financial organization which 
built up. Nor will the English reader able express anything but 
surprise finding, under the heading parlementarisme 
reference Bémond’s (sic) edition Magna Carta, followed short 
extract from the Dialogus Scaccario and page from the Annales 
Londonienses Simon Montfort, particularly the only subsequent 
references parliament are (p. 109) extract from the Ordinances 
1311 and (p. 126) passage from the Rolls the Gloucester parliament 
1407, demonstrating the between the House Lancaster and 
the commons. And yet the deficiencies those sections the volume 
which deal with the political and constitutional history western, Europe 
are balanced—perhaps outbalanced—by much which excellent and well 
chosen eastern civilization, and artistic, social, and intellectual 
development. The reader who takes the volume whole will obtain 
more rounded picture medieval civilization all its aspects, the near 
east and the far east well the remoter parts western Europe, than 
any other general collection texts which have seen. will not 
find the balance unduly weighed favour the west, but instead 
equipoise which forces him reconsider the disproportionate attention 
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which few medievalists escape giving Empire and Papacy, the growth 
the western monarchies, and allied topics. Much care has 
choosing extracts not found previous compilations, and the 
range sources used exceptionally wide. This true, moreover, even 
well-exploited subjects like the Western Schism, where the striking 
verses entitled Complainte Dame were well worth rescuing 
from the obscurity the Nationale. Many sections provide 
not only insight into little-known but intrinsically important aspects 
medieval civilization, but also stimulating reading and incentive 
the further exploration the questions with which they deal the volumes 
from which they are drawn. And that, Professor Calmette realizes, 
the main value collections such this, intended primarily for students. 


full generation ago the Rev. Wade-Evans discovered, and proved 
his own satisfaction, that considerable portion what was accepted 
all the work the sixth-century Gildas was reality faked history 
invented Pseudo-Gildas 708, just time deceive Bede. was, 
true, discovery tremendous importance. But somehow other, 
though Mr. Wade-Evans has struggled valiantly and persistently con- 
vince historians its truth, has far failed secure converts. His 
new book, entitled Nennius’s History the Britons’ together with The 
Annals the Britons’ and Court Pedigrees Hywel the 
Story the Loss Britain’ (London: 1938), intended 
for the general reader. contains translations Nennius, the Annales 
and Pedigrees from Harley 3859, well the treatise the Pseudo-Gildas, 
with general introduction and many notes the texts. the latter, 
mixed with sound material, find the old unproved theory repeated over 
and over again. Britannia means Welsh-land from Man Wight, Welsh 
means Roman. The eighth-century Loss Britain the Pseudo-Gildas 
distortion history, and yet upon based the Ecclesiastical History 
Bede, the History the Britons Nennius, and all subsequent 
chronicles, histories, and romances. Emphatic assertions this sort 
are little value. Their author has never tackled the fundamental 
difficulty his theory. How did the forger 708 manage imitate the 
diction and style the sixth-century Gildas successfully that scholars 
the eminence Mommsen, Zimmer, Professor Hugh Williams, Sir 
John Lloyd, and others, never suspect the fake How did manage 
suppress all copies the genuine Gildas and secure the field completely 
for himself? ever existed, must have been extraordinarily 
clever fellow, and lucky well. all probability was too lucky 
born. One Gildas problem enough. 


1936 the International Committee Historical Sciences, which acts 
between and gives continuity the quinquennial international histori- 
cal congresses, approved the formation, its twenty-third commission, 
the Commission Internationale pour Histoire des Assemblées d’Etats. The 
president this commission Professor Coville, the vice-president Signor 
Leicht, and the secretary Professor Lousse Louvain. began its 
work Lausanne June 1936, during the droit. 
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The first its preliminary publications appeared December 1937 
no. the Bulletin the International Committee and consisted 
four papers, read Lausanne, relating the history assemblies 
estates, together with bibliographical note early English parlia- 
mentary history, Miss Helen Cam. second volume publications 
has now appeared, under the auspices the Louvain, with 
the title, Corporative Moyen Age Fin Ancien 
Régime (Louvain, 1937). This volume contains six papers, two which 
are based upon lectures given Louvain, two are papers read June 
1937 during the Journées droit Paris, and two are papers 
read during the French historical congress Montpellier May 1937. 
third series will doubtless emerge from the sessions the Commission 
held during the recent international congress Ziirich. worth while 
describe the setting and occasion these publications, for they are 
one the expressions widespread interest and co-operative activity. 
Moreover, they represent effort, with which Lousse particular 
has for some time been give fresh life the study parlia- 
mentary institutions comparative basis. The authors and titles 
the papers included the volume under consideration are: Georges 
Lagarde, Individualisme Corporatisme Moyen Emile Lousse, 
‘La Formation des Ordres dans Société Médiévale’; P.-S. Leicht, 
‘La Posizione Giuridica dei Parlamenti Medievali Italiani’; Louis 
Cardenal, Les Réunions des Trois Ordres Périgord avant 
Emile Appolis, ‘Les Etats Lanquedoc xviii® 
Siécle. Comparaison avec les Etats Bretagne’; Olivier-Martin, 
Professor Coville has written preface and the volume closes with 


The avowed object Professor Thomas Van Cleve his monograph 
Markward Anweiler Sicilian Regency (Princeton 
University Press, 1937) vindicate the seneschal Henry from 
accusations self-seeking and faithlessness the dying emperor’s trust, 
which have been based the letters Innocent III and the Gesta 
III, and show him the loyal exponent Hohenstaufen 
policy maintaining the union Empire and Sicilian kingdom outlined 
the Testament’ the emperor. Mr. Van Cleve accepts its authen- 
ticity, although views not legal obligation, but with Hampe 
last will draft for continuing negotiations with the Curia 
already initiated Henry. That Markward aimed preserving German 
interests Central Italy alliance with Philip Hohenstaufen well 
brought out, but not seen that thus tacitly supported the papal 
policy separating Sicily from the Empire, unless indeed held 
have considered sufficient secure Sicily for Frederick and the imperial 
lands for Philip. Nevertheless, the personal union Empire and Kingdom 
under Frederick was the essential the ‘Testament’, although 


his paper les origines des assemblées 
Revue historique droit frangais 1935, pp. 683-706. 
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organic union was abandoned, since the tenure Central Italy, the key- 
stone such union, Markward feudal dependence the pope and 
not the emperor was the price offered Henry for Frederick’s confirma- 
tion the Empire, while Sicily was held similar dependence under 
the joint rule the Constance and her son. The version given 
the Chronicle Ferraria (not noticed Mr. Van Cleve) speaks only 
Constance, with the provision that Frederick reached manhood, 
should succeed both Kingdom and Empire. Further, Henry expressly 
gave the empress full powers testamentary disposition her son’s 
guardianship, and since she appointed Innocent guardian, difficult 
not accept the papal view that Markward’s seizure the regency and 
Frederick was stark usurpation. Moreover, made his dash for Sicily 
only after his failure Central Italy. The author asserts firmly that 
Sicily was not papal fief under the treaty Benevento 1156, neglecting 
the fact that William actually did liege homage addition the usual 
fealty. The feudal dependence was indeed increased under Tancred and 
Constance, but the whole question might have been clarified acquaint- 
ance with Kehr’s work the subject. Mr. Van Cleve’s book 
welcome careful telling Markward’s whole career, but marred 
special pleading and uncertain knowledge the geography the 
Kingdom, and its institutional terminology—an ill-omen for the promised 
history Frederick II. The shifting composition parties and the 
ambitions Peter Celano need consideration before assessing Markward’s 
policy, and maintaining that his death alone made possible the triumph 
the papal cause Sicily’. There are numerous slips Latin and 
German quotations, proper names, and titles the bibliography. 


For the opening new Dominican house Cambridge 1938 
Father Gumbley, wrote The Cambridge Dominicans (Oxford 
Blackfriars), containing preliminary sketch the history the house 
the middle ages. pays fitting tribute the work Father Palmer 
the history the Dominican province, saying that ‘even the latest 
works this subject have necessity based what has written 
The articles the Friars Preachers Cambridge’ appeared 1885, 
not, misprint has it, Father Palmer’s references the public 
records are often now out date and the modern equivalents should have 
been given. For instance, the present reference for Rot. elemos. regis, 
17-18 Edw. E101/352/18, and examination that document 
shows that 1289 the Cambridge Dominicans did not reach the surprising 
figure (as stated the text) but numbered 50. Father Gumbley 
has made good use most the printed sources, but has missed 
interesting early reference the friars the Liberate Rolls for 1240, and 
does not seem have studied the university statutes. His assumption 
that the friars who received the royal pension were probably priors not 
tenable. Thus from 1327 1337 payments the pension the Friars 
Preachers both Oxford and Cambridge were generally made Fr. 
Robert Moigne, who was not prior either house. Henry Strogoil, 
the first prior’ his list, was not prior 1325, but incepted early 
1326, when the king gave him and his socius not only clothes but beds and 
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bedding. His inception was evidently specially solemn festive occasion. 
Was connected with the recognition Cambridge generale 
the Order? The earliest allusion Cambridge the Acts the 
General Chapters seems 1320. Friar John Swofham was prior 
1289-90, and some other names priors can recovered from the series 
Ancient Deeds the Public Record Office, where also several impressions 
seals the prior convent are preserved. Father Gumbley makes 
reference the library, which seems have left even fewer traces than 
usual. Leland mentions four books, one which interesting, Biblia 
lingua vernacula, and there group manuscripts belonging this 
house the Ottoboni collection the Vatican, some which contain 
inscriptions interest. The house does not seem have produced many 
people importance. The two most distinguished Dominicans who 
taught Cambridge, Robert Holcot and John Bromyard, were both 
doctors Oxford, the author points out. The pamphlet will form 
solid foundation for the further inquiries into the history the convent 
which Father Gumbley looks forward. 


The seventh fascicle Chartes Forez (Macon: Protat, 
contains fifty documents, ranging date from 1289 1300, the same 
character those already noticed, and five longer ones which two, the 
Pouillé part the diocese Lyons and roll homages due the 
count Forez, are special importance. the occasion has been 
taken correct and supplement the identifications previously made 
Longnon his edition 1904. The homage roll, unhappily imperfect, 
seems copy made about 1316 from register about 1260. The 
editors have supplied vast amount topographical and genealogical 
information which will make this collection, when complete and fully 
indexed, indispensable for all concerned with this part France. Among 
the other documents may noticed two (884 and 893) which give details 
the obligations imposed the garde priory, fruitful source 
disputes between England and France Guienne. Another (838) 
shows allod being converted into fee. Others, again, give interesting 
agricultural details, for instance that vineyards tended standard 
size (851), that there was definite rotation cultivation, fields lying 
fallow for indefinite periods (894). And surprising find the sugges- 
tion that man was killed and eaten wolves (870) vineyard close 


The first volume Lodewijk van Velthem’s Voortzetting van den Spiegel 
Historiael was noticed this Review The third part, edited 
Herman Vander Linden, Paul Keyser, and Adolf van Loey (Brussels 
Commission Royale 1938), completes the text, but the promised 
Introduction has not yet appeared: the Preface, however, refers 
article Dr. van Loey the Handelingen der Koninklijke voor 
Toponymie Dialektologie, ix. (1937), 293-301, and his book the 
phonetics thé dialect Brabant the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. The historical part this section the chronicle covers the 
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years 1308-16, from the election Henry VII that Pope John XXII. 
The remainder, Books VII and VIII, theological and apocalyptic, de- 
rived from the book Daniel, the Apocalypse, the prophecies Hildegarde, 
and the Epilogus the Speculum Historiale Vincent Beauvais. The 
historical matter from 1300 1316, the author explains, partly trans- 
lated and partly original. relates, his own knowledge, one 
two miracles; and explicit about the weather, especially mentioning 
the seas mud which ruined Louis X’s expedition Flanders 1315. 
English affairs, relates the death Edward and Edward troubles 
Scotland and Ireland, but without any detailed knowledge. The volume 
concludes with index persons and places tothe 


his Cusanus-Studien Nikolaus von Cues und die griechische Sprache 
(Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.- 
hist. Klasse, 1937-8) (Heidelberg: Winter, 1938), Dr. Martin Honecker 
continues the series monographs upon the great German cardinal, which 
the Heidelberg Academy that his choice the 
Council Basel one its ambassadors Constantinople was not due 
Nicholas’ reputation Greek scholar, Dr. Honecker proceeds 
estimate the knowledge Greek which Nicholas may shown have 
possessed. The evidence used the nature the etymologies and the 
character the Greek quotations found some his writings, well 
the interesting fact that, although Nicholas bought Greek manuscripts, 
did not annotate them know that annotated his Latin codices. 
Admittedly, the evidence given his quotations Greek not entirely 
satisfactory, for not possess the holographs the works which 
these occur, and the faulty transcription scribes ignorant Greek 
factor which cannot guaged. Yet the evidence which Dr. Honecker 
produces, shows that Nicholas’ knowledge the language has been 
much was the best very elementary. The book ends 


with edition brief eulogy Nicholas written Giovanni Andrea 


Cosimo de’ Medici, Pater Patriae, 1389-1464, Gutkind (Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 1938), not book for the general reader. Anyone not 
already familiar with Florentine history and institutions would find himself 
baffled the outset the formidable introductory chapter which may 
described series notes the cultural and economic life the city, 
and its financial administration the opening the fifteenth century. 
The lavish use technical words and phrases, and the untranslated 
passages from Italian sources embodied the text, add its severity. 
the other hand, Mr. Gutkind’s work disappointing from the standpoint 
the historian. has made careful study the printed sources, but 
has not succeeded throwing fresh light upon Cosimo de’ Medici’s 
career. His main contention that Cosimo was primarily banker, 
devoting the greater part his attention his own business, and foreign 
affairs, and ruling Florence means his influence over the leading 
citizens rather than direct participation the work government. 
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Such view means novel, and dwell, the author does, the 
errors Perrens and other nineteenth-century historians, who branded 
Cosimo tyrant, flog dead horse. The attempt show the nature 
and extent Cosimo’s business interests well worth making, although 
the material drawn upon for this purpose comes from familiar sources. 
The only document printed eatenso agreement relating 
the management the Bruges branch the business taken from the 
easily accessible Correspondance filiale Bruges des 
The book suffers from inadequate references, and attempt made 
indicate the manuscript sources available. are told that fragment 
very comprehensive book has been preserved’ (p. 181) but 
hint given its whereabouts. would interesting learn the 
authority for the statement (p. 253) that the battle Anghiari, 
men fought, 600 were killed and 400 wounded’. Block, who has in- 
vestigated the question his study Condottieri’, destroys 
Machiavelli’s fabrication that only one man was killed, being suffocated 
his armour, but not able arrive precise figures. Among mistakes 
may noted the statement that Florence remained neutral, like Sforza 
the war succession Naples. Milanese forces were actively engaged 
the side Aragon. The duke Orleans was not brother René 
Anjou. speak the total neglect the the con- 
stitution the Florentine magistracies, ignore the provision which 
assigned them one-fourth the places the Signoria and Collegi. The 
most attractive feature the book the use which the author makes 
contemporary literature illustrate his subject. One the facezie 
Lodovico Carbone, which quotes, tells charming story Cosimo 
keeping ambassadors waiting while cuts whistle for his grandson. 


Whether Tiptoft deserves the sub-title, Italianate Englishman, which 
Miss Mitchell prefixes her book, John Tiptoft, (London 
Longmans, 1938), there may some difference opinion. Humanist, 
admirer the virtues the life court and the new courtesy, certainly 
was, and Miss Mitchell has done service printing, the end her 
account, his treatise, Declamacion which, she opines, 
its own when compared with the longer and far more famous 
Courtier translated Hoby from the Cortegiano Baldassare Castiglione 
very much set piece, without the freedom movement and play 
mind that distinguishes the Cortegiano; but one its main interests 
is, Miss Mitchell points out, its influence Henry Medwall’s Fulgens 
and Lucres, written about 1497. Unquestionably Tiptoft was strongly 
influenced Italian humanism, and never obtained the highest 
personal distinction the humanistic field, was any rate the patron 
John Free, and eager contact with members Guarino’s circle. 
Miss Mitchell’s suggestion that Tiptoft’s effigy Ely was put there 
Bishop Gray is, think, very likely one. Yet implies 
that was Italian his methods constable England and, was 
popularly said, judged men Paduan (whatever this was), may 
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asked whether was any more continental outlook than others who, 
‘increasingly during the century, recognized that English criminal procedure 
was both protracted and often ineffective. Miss Mitchell’s chapters 
Tiptoft political life would have gained closer study the legal 
and constitutional background, particularly the growth civilian 
but they have the merit not whitewashing the earl 
Worcester, and noted that Miss Mitchell accepts Warkworth’s 
story the impaling the Southampton prisoners. She points out that 
his nickname, the butcher, first found John Rastell’s Pastyme 
People, written generation later, and first printed 1529. 


The Hakluyt Society has added another useful volume its series 
The Voyages Cadamosto Printed for the Society, 1938), edited 
Mr. Crone. The narratives translated this book carry the 
story Portuguese exploration along the west coast Africa from the 
point which Professor Beazley’s Chronicle Azurara ended. 
addition Cadamosto’s account his two voyages, Mr. Crone has trans- 
lated Malfante’s letter 1447, the narrative Diogo Gomes, and selected 
pieces the Decades Barros. Where necessary the text supplemented 
useful notes, and there added valuable map north-western Africa 
the fifteenth century. The introduction, part which has been written 
Mr. Bovill, deals adequately with the points raised the narra- 
tives but suggests influence Cadamosto contemporary maps 
which will not command universal approval. None the less Mr. Crone’s 


work permanent value, and warmly congratulated its 


The Somerset Record Society continues its series calendars the 
registers the see Bath and Wells with the Registers Robert 
(1466-1491) and Richard Fox (1492-1494), edited, like that Bekynton, 
Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte (vol. 52, Frome (printed): 1937). Neither 
bishop spent much time the diocese, though Stillington visited the 
autumn 1476, and even began visitation which left completed 
commissioners. There evidence that Fox ever appeared. The 
volume thus mainly composed the acts vicars-general, which cover 
the periods 1466-81, 1482-91, and 1492-4. There also imperfect 
register Stillington’s own acts, mostly dated London from 1471 
1479, register ordinations held suffragans during Stillington’s 
episcopate (omitted from the calendar), and group notarial certificates 
elections. The register the keepers the spiritualities from 1465-6 
calendared the Introduction. The contents these registers are 
mostly routine nature, but may note the holding benefices 
Dominican friar (no. 70) and Augustinian canon (no. 832), indulgences 
for the rebuilding Langport bridge 1472 (strangely alleged have 
been very gravely damaged the sea, not far distant 538), Bangor 
(no. 603) and Hereford (no. 608) cathedrals 1475, and Malvern priory 
(no. 665) 1479, and some entries relating heresy 1476 (nos. 342, 
623, and 625), the first which recantation (in English) Lollard 
doctrines image-worship, confession, fasting, and transubstantiation. 
There also proclamation (no. 971) English summarizing the Bull 
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Innocent VIII 1486 favour Henry VII and Elizabeth York, 
issued Archbishop Morton 1490; and very interesting constitution 
the same archbishop 1487 regulating the wearing hoods and other 
articles dress the clergy (no. 862). The customary inquisitions 
the vacancy benefices are given length. one case, Shepton 
Mallet (no. 909), the rector, found the inquest dead, turned out 
alive. another case (pp. xxvi the same person stated 
(in different entries) have vacated his church deprivation (dimis- 
and death. may perhaps suggested that the former 
case the word represents ‘demise’ the modern sense, though the ex- 
pression certainly unusual. The volume gratifying evidence the 
cruda viridisque senectus its editor. 


1912 Professor Wilhelm Bauer edited first volume the family 
correspondence the Emperor Ferdinand The date reached was 1526, 
the major part the work consisting letters the years 1522 1526. 
The same editor, collaboration with Dr. Robert von Lacroix, has now 
brought out the first two further volumes designed bring the collection 
down 1530, this first instalment reaching the end 1528: Korres- 
Osterreichischer Herrscher: Die Korrespondenz Ferdinands 
Band, 1527 und 1528 (Veréffent- 
lichungen der Kommission fiir Neuere Geschichte Osterreichs, 30. 
Holzhausen, 1937). The correspondence published touches most the 
important issues and events the day, and while not adding substantially 
our store knowledge, does enable see more closely the inside 
working the Habsburg family combine, one the chief political factors 
operating the first half the sixteenth century. One need only cite 
Professor Karl Brandi’s recent biography Charles realize what 
profitable use material this sort may made serve. The technique 
and apparatus editing are the highest order. There is, however, 
hint that future volumes for after 1530 may, they appear all, see 
greater economy the selection material. 


The Massacre Saint Bartholomew (John Long, 1938), Miss Sylvia 
England, Ph.D., deserves praise for obvious desire impartially sift 
the contemporary evidence. begins with Prelude’, which attempts 
sum events France from the massacre Vassy the religious 
St. Germains 1570. This the least satisfactory part 
the book, which improves when the writer enters upon her main narrative. 
Quoting when she can from contemporary writers Miss England makes the 
familiar story vivid, and careful avoid melodramatic style. The 
account events the provinces useful, also the chapter how 
the news was received foreign countries. The French government had 
its two versions—the Huguenot plot story for the protestants, and the bold 
boast for the Roman catholics. Miss England adopts the 
view now very commonly held that there was premeditation, but that 
Catherine adopted Guise plot murder. Coligny through her fear that 
Coligny would destroy her influence over the king, and lead France into 
war with Spain. This theory explains many the facts, but ignores 
the many hints that were given Catherine papal legates design 
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kill off the Huguenot leaders. The plan possibility must have been 
constantly Catherine’s mind. Moreover, the time-table events 
Paris, between the attempt Coligny about noon the Friday and 
the outbreak before dawn the Sunday, shows extraordinarily quick 
organization city and military forces there was prevision events. 
Mariéjol believed that, Coligny had been killed outright Guise’s 
man, there would have been general massacre, and Miss England agrees. 
Coligny was not declared out danger until the Saturday morning, but 
before the day was over all was ready, including the lists Huguenot 
houses. Moreover, before Sunday ended time was found prepare and 
send out letters provincial governors: that one addressed Louis 
Cosset reached Meaux four o’clock the Sunday afternoon, and 
massacre began the Monday. Miss England careful avoid the 
stiff morality the last and condemns the mobs assassins 
more sternly than she censures Catherine and Charles. She rightly ex- 
onerates the pope from any previous knowledge, believes the Guise plot 
against Coligny, and properly sceptical the Huguenot plot’, 
which was obviously invented argument used with protestant 
governments. Her book sane review the horrible tragedy. There 
useful bibliography, but her technique the quotation references 


Cardinal Bellarmine has not, the past, lacked the attention 
scholars, but Fr. Ryan, The Historical Scholarship Saint Bellarmine 
(New York: Fordham University Press, 1936) treats aspect his 
work which Bachelet, Polman, and Brodrick have merely suggested 
lines approach. This book not only exhaustive treatise 
Bellarmine’s own historical knowledge, for also serves more general 
purpose throwing considerable light the nature and scope historical 
study the turn the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Historians 
were yet hampered theories chronology based upon framework 
data provided the Scripture, interpreted means more less 
arbitrary principles. Bellarmine followed excellent precedent believing 
that the Creator intended the world last for 6000 years, and that supreme 
political power was destined, according one interpretation the seventh 
chapter the Book Daniel, held four world monarchies— 
Assyrian, Persian, Greek, and Roman, which the last, revived and 
prolonged Charlemagne, was still existence. Bellarmine was 
primarily theologian, but the protestant anxiety find historical 
justification for the Reformation (as exemplified the Centuries 
Mathias Flacius Illyricus) demanded answer from the catholic side 
based upon the same method argument. Upon Bellarmine devolved the 
duty the reply, but was not mere controversialist, for his interest 
ecclesiastical history was real and deep, and his chronological theories, 
imperfect though they may have been, were part scientific zeal 
for truth and proportion. His most important historical work 
Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis (1613), which really compendium catholic 
literature, arranged under authors, from Moses his own time. may 
seem trivial point that the cardinal disproves the theory that 
Moses wrote certain the Psalms, but must remembered that 
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vigorous independent judgement was required set this opinion against 
received tradition considerable weight. age when history and 
theology were inextricably interwoven, conspectus theological litera- 
ture this kind was immense value, and considerable pains were taken, 
after years study, make the accompanying Chronologia Brevis 
accurate the existing state knowledge allowed. Fr. Ryan has put 
forward well-balanced and critical thesis fully aware the faults 
Bellarmine’s work—faults which render it, historically, mainly 
academic interest to-day—but the same time pays full tribute the 
cardinal’s amazing profundity, and the amount knowledge which 
was able amass during his period study Louvain. Possibly against 
those who would rank Bellarmine purely controversialist there can 
more telling argument than his anxiety bring before the pope the 
twenty serious historical errors which had discovered the lives the 
saints given the Second Nocturns Pius V’s revised Breviary 1568. 


Students opening Miss Gibb’s attractive work, The Lord General 
Life Thomas (London: Lindsay Drummond, 1938), are 
likely turn first see what she has say about Fairfax’s share 
events 1647-9. verdict that Fairfax’s own statement that 
never freely consented the army proceedings after the rendezvous 
Triploe Heath refuted his letters well the formal army de- 
clarations bearing his signature. This conclusion appears sound, although 
course not original. The obscure view here expressed that 
Fairfax possessed qualities which proved valuable the crisis 1647, 
holding firmly the principle that the soldiers must receive justice and 
the parliament remain uncoerced (p. 173). doubt these were excellent 
sentiments, but the army could obtain only from the parliament what 
regarded justice and the parliament refused grant without 
coercion what the army wanted, Fairfax’s share unravelling the tangled 
skein affairs was worth little. regards the king’s execution, the 
opinion expressed that Fairfax had headed rising for the king’s 
rescue had every chance success (p. Such view would seem 
rest upon complete misapprehension the recent events. The second 
civil war described not being more than the final desperate attempt 
the dying Cavalier party’. reality should have been regarded 
the first effort the new royalist party, composed old cavaliers and 
ex-parliamentarian presbyterians. Moreover, the renewal the struggle 
had exacerbated the temper the army—as the executions after the 
surrender Colchester Fairfax showed—that there can little doubt 
that Cromwell rather than Fairfax represented the feelings most the 
army. Generally speaking, this biography much stronger the details 
Fairfax’s life than the background general history which pro- 
vided—an exception being the strange omission Whitelock’s account 
(Memorials, 448-9) Fairfax’s characteristically reckless courage and 
rare modesty. There are two criticisms that apply the majority 
modern biographies well the present work. doubt necessary 
outline the main events the period during which the hero lived, but 
there seems deplorable tendency late revert the old-fashioned 
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‘life and times’, with emphasis the times. Furthermore, the biblio- 
graphy not confined the works which really illustrate the hero’s career, 
but usually rather inaccurate and necessarily incomplete list sources 
and later works for the period. What needed full information about 
private literary remains and about any books pamphlets which are 
mainly concerned with, and not merely casually mention, the subject 
the biography. 


Although has previously been printed fully part four times 
The Diary Roger Lowe, which Mr. Sachse has now republished 
(London Longmans, 1938), was almost inaccessible and deserved reprint. 
Lowe was, during most this period, apprenticed mercer for whom 
kept shop Ashton-in-Makerfield, near Wigan. supplemented 
his income doing odd jobs clerical work, drawing indentures, writing 
letters for illiterate neighbours and presentments for the parish constables. 
His jottings give many curious scraps information about social habits, 
and fill some details the picture the religious condition Lancashire 
under Charles II. Hodge’, however, called himself, was 
sense typical person. inclined presbyterianism, but frequented 
ale-houses, was inconstant lover, and once appears have tried 
pass off bad shilling. His manner writing self-conscious and half- 
educated the value the diary historical and not literary, indeed one 
might say adventitious, not intrinsic. Mr. Sachse has done his work 


Much valuable information upon number diverse topics contained 
Dr. Smit’s edition, the Historisch Genootschap’s series 
Werken, Notulen Gehouden ter Vergadering der Staten Van Holland 
1670 door Hans Bontemantel (Utrecht: Keminch, 1937). Bontemantel, 
one the regents Amsterdam, was not figure the first importance, 
but had numerous contacts and interests. His notes relating the 
session the estates Holland 1670 contain more than summary 
the resolutions often tells something about the causes and cir- 
cumstances their passing and the opinions the individual deputies. 
Perhaps the most illuminating passages these notes are those which 
relate the question, then highly controversial, the admission 
Prince William III Orange the council state and his position 
there, when admitted. There was sharp division opinion whether 
the prince should have ‘een adviseerende stem’ concludeerende 
stem’ the Council. Many feared that the prince cherished unconstitu- 
tional ambitions and wished restrict his legitimate authority within 
narrow limits possible. But Bontemantel’s notes also contain many 
other matters worthy attention. tells good deal about the 
proceedings the estates concerning foreign policy, finance, and the army. 
Thus this volume very useful source for the period. Perhaps the 
index subjects might with advantage have been made trifle more 
elaborate. 
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the new German book Dr. Schlote Entwicklung und Struktur- 
wandlungen des Englischen Aussenhandels (June 1938), the ledgers the 
inspectors general imports and exports are said have been probably 
destroyed fire early 1718. coincidence the very same time 
are presented with Professor Clark’s Guide English Commercial 
Statistics, 1696-1782 (London: Royal Historical Society, 1938), which 
contains not only broad and genetic history but also complete list, 
compiled Mrs. Barbara Franks, records, the most valuable which 
are those very ledgers. And curiously, whereas Schlote bases far-reaching 
statistical conclusions upon the later official valuations drawn from the 
supposedly lost sources, the historian who gives us, careful analysis, 
the verdict (p. 38), that from 1703 for all other commodities, and from 
1713 for woollen exports, the official values may disregarded any 
attempt find the monetary value imports and exports whether generally 
particular commodities’. similar way shows the two other 
most important groups materials for English eighteenth-century com- 
mercial statistics, the General Registers Shipping, mainly meant for the 
execution the Navigation Acts, and the Port Books, serving control 
the coasting trade, even less clearly ascertained value e.g. 
account the habit, occasionally overlooked American research (p. 53, 
1), giving conventionally standardized instead individually ascer- 
tained tonnages. all this must seem rather sadly disappoint 
modern economist bent quantitative measurements, the economic 
historian will find himself only much more richly rewarded picture 
the rise statistics the stage for which Mr. Clark has himself set for 
his book (which his over-modest introduction does not even mention) 
Science and Social Welfare the Age Newton. Indeed the most in- 
teresting point which even economists would well reflect, the 
intimate connexion the growth and utilization all this statistical 
material with the struggle economic and political interests about ques- 
tions commercial policy, chiefly the pervading rivalry with Dutch 
shipping and French import trade during the great century commercial 
wars. 


Dr. Karl Borgmann’s pamphlet Der Deutsche Religionsstreit der 
Jahre 1719/20 Abhandlungen zur Mittleren Neueren Geschichte 
Heft 80, Berlin: Verlag fiir Staatswissenschaften und Geschichte, 1937), 
valuable for two reasons. First, gives very clear and authoritative 
account the religious disputes Germany, especially the Palatinate, 
during these two secondly, gives due credit the ability the 
English representative Vienna, St. Saphorin, whose services di- 
plomatist have hardly yet been sufficiently recognized our histories. 
The religious disputes between Roman catholics and protestants were due 
largely the unfortunate article the treaty Ryswick between the 
emperor and Louis XIV, confirmed article the treaty Baden 
1714, which upset the religious concordat established the treaty 
Westphalia. Not only the clerical electors the Rhine made excuse 
for persecuting the protestants their dominions, but the elector palatine 
undertook veritable campaign for uprooting the Calvinist cult that 
early stronghold Calvinism, persecutions first favoured the imperial 
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court. The two champions the protestants the Empire were the 
king Prussia and George not only elector Hanover, but also 
king England and the two the latter was far more conciliatory and 
effective. Dr. Borgmann threads his way very deftly, and with lucid 
results, the maze intrigues the disorganized imperial court, the 
negotiations between Prussia and England—Hanover and the eventual 
success George I’s resolute policy, spite the differences between his 
Hanoverian representative Vienna and his two envoys from London, 
Cadogan and St. Saphorin: and gives due weight George I’s simul- 
taneous negotiation Vienna obtain his investiture the former 
Swedish provinces Bremen and Verden. George personally comes 
well out the dispute and his somewhat anomalous envoy Vienna, 
St. Saphorin, full justice rendered. St. Saphorin indeed, Swiss 
subject, could not invested with the formal character English 
ambassador but merely had letters credence the Viennese court 
none the less, his vast experience European affairs, his tact and 
ingenuity and his resolute attitude, commanded the fullest confidence 
and credit the imperial councils. The full account here given this 
important episode based chiefly the St. Saphorin papers Hanover, 
far little used English even the late Mr. Chance, though 
well acquainted with the Hanover archives seems have ignored them. 
This excellent and scholarly piece work, amplifying with great 
success Professor Michael’s less specialized account his Englische 


his monograph, The Doctrine Judicial Control (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1938), Signor Mario Einaudi ex- 
amines aspect physiocratic theory which has been generally neglected, 
that is, the restraint exercised the judiciary over the executive. For 
reasons arising out the condition France the eighteenth century, the 
physiocrats looked the royal power introduce their reforms, and thus 
they elaborated their theory But the powers their 
prince were not unlimited, for they were subject ultimately 
the control the judges. Signor Einaudi seeks prove that this was 
integral part their theory, and not after-thought introduced stay 
the hand prince previously endowed with unlimited powers’. His 
study careful and exhaustively documented, but does not convince 
the reader that the previous neglect this aspect other writers was not 
due its comparative insignificance the body physiocratic doctrine. 
Moreover, study the influence the physiocrats this respect cannot 
undertaken without comparison with the other theories judicial 
control elaborated the eighteenth century. Signor Einaudi admits that 
there evidence that the American Constitution owed anything the 
physiocrats this matter. more importance was the perversion 
Locke’s triangle forces—the executive, the legislative, and federative 
(Of Government, bk. ii, ch. xii), into the well-known separation 
powers, order glorify his own order, the baron Montesquieu, 
president the parlement Bordeaux. Within the limits prescribed 
the author himself the book valuable, and serves supplement his 
own more general work Italian judicial control 
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The history exploration the Pacific owes much the theoretical 
work Charles Brosses, and was happy idea Dr. Taylor 
analyse that work his President Brosses Australie (Paris 
Boivin, 1937). This French savant compiled history voyages the 
South Pacific the hope that would both advance scientific knowledge 
and induce the French nation interest itself the possibilities this 
little-known region. was instrumental promoting the voyage 
Bougainville, and his ideas were taken England Callender and 
Dalrymple. the end was James Cook who accomplished what 
Brosses desired, and the English profited most from the Frenchman’s 
enthusiasm. Dr. Taylor has made useful analysis the work Brosses, 
but might have paid greater attention the earlier history Terra 
Australis Incognita. Nor quite fair his reference the casualties 
Cook’s first voyage, all which occurred after the main objects the 
voyage had been attained and most which were due the misfortune 
which made necessary prolonged stay Java. These minor defects 
not, however, detract from useful study work which exercised great 
influence the progress exploration the eighteenth century. 


Readers naval history may little disappointed the material 
presented the first volume The Barrington Papers, selected from the 
letters and papers Admiral the Hon. Samuel Barrington, edited 
Bonner-Smith (London: Navy Records Society, 1937). The early 
part Barrington’s career was ordinary and miscellaneous, and the 
documents which remain from this period are not, for the most part, 
great interest. Perhaps, however, their very ordinariness which makes 
them valuable, for they make good specimen the routine officer’s 
career the middle eighteenth century. Particularly remarkable are the 
many sets signals issued Barrington his various commanders-in- 
chief. These exhibit great variety detail and sometimes principle, 
and prove the failure the printed general instructions standardise 
practice that time. Towards the end the book there are few typical 
wrangles about promotion—the sort thing which was always going 
the navy then. The editing sufficient, with the exception some 
mis-spelt French names. Neither the editor nor the Society should 
much blamed for the limited interest this volume: the next volume 
will presumably contain the papers arising from Barrington’s command 
the Leeward Islands, 1778-79, and may expect justify fully the 
publication the Barrington Papers whole. 


Jean Bouchary’s Marché des Changes Paris (1778-1800), published 
for the ‘Commission Publication des Documents relatifs 
Vie Economique Revolution’ 1937, will useful economic 
historians, but perhaps rather highly specialized from the point view 
the general historian. its 183 pages nearly 100 are occupied with 
tables exchange rates, and with convenient, but strictly technical, 
explanation the processes exchange, arbitrage, and on. There 
follows narrative the way which political and economic vicissitudes 
were reflected the exchanges. There little here that might not have 
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been anticipated the brief account the very remarkable 

restoration the currency (and the exchanges) under the Directory, 

unfortunate that Bouchary has made use Mr. Hawtrey’s 

brilliant papers the assignats and the bank restriction 1797, its 

relation French monetary policy, his Currency and Credit 1919. 


French and English archives the period the French revolution 
have been exhaustively searched Miss Robison produce the material 
for her biography Citizen Director, (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1938). whose 
interests were scientific and metaphysical rather than political, played 
comparatively small part the directorate, and his reputation has been 
overshadowed that his more forceful and more unscrupulous colleagues. 
Miss Robison’s work competent and well-documented account the 
life and achievements man, who had not the force character 
personality Carnot Barras, but who had certain importance 
and has been perhaps unduly neglected English writers the period. 


Dr. Kurt Jagow’s selection Letters the Prince Consort (translated 
Dugdale (London: Murray, 1938) includes good deal new 
material, some which interest, though throws more light upon 
the prince’s views about German affairs than his relations with the 
queen’s ministers Great Britain. The new correspondence printed 
with large number letters which have already appeared elsewhere. 
There seems good reason for these reprints, and the book would have 
been more useful without them. The trouble is, however, that Dr. Jagow 
has not been content publish his archival discoveries with explanatory 
notes has tried write the Prince Consort, order show that 
real creator the Victorian era the German prince who came from 
Coburg’. This extravagant claim does not bear investigation, and there 
indeed (as the translator hints) little doubtful whether Dr. Jagow’s 
knowledge the working the British constitution the nineteenth 
century enough justify him attempting assess the place Queen 
Victoria’s husband English history. The prince was earnest man, 
genuine but limited artistic taste and undoubted goodwill; one his 
greatest services his adopted country was show the English middle 
class that enjoyment the arts was not merely perquisite the rich, 
though ,this respect the prince’s importance was far less than that 
John Ruskin. Prince Albert was good husband the queen, and good 
influence court, but difficult regard him the founder modern 
constitutional monarchy England. would have been better for 
him had put less confidence Stockmar’s views about the British 
constitution, and would certainly true say that the present position 
and, perhaps, the survival monarchy England owe more the wisdom, 
loyalty, and forbearance the ministers the Crown than Prince 
Albert’s well-meaning efforts. Furthermore, was benefit English 
policy that the prince, his own words, belonged Germany well 
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England that held strong, liberal, dynastic views that failed 
entirely understand the foreign policy Lord Palmerston. The prince’s 
letter Duke Ernest Coburg 1861 about the prince Wales’ 
marriage shows one the danger-points the prince’s eagerness serve 
German well English interests. Dr. Jagow thinks that Queen Victoria 
alone prevented foreign (i.e. British and French) interference the 
Schleswig-Holstein war 1864. This was not the case, but the queen’s 
views the subject 1864 were those her late husband, and, however 
much these views might have been the advantage Germany, they were 
not necessarily the advantage England. 


Dr. Maccoby’s English Radicalism, 1853-1886 (London: Allen 
Unwin, 1938), sequel his book English Radicalism, 1832-1852, 
already noticed this The present volume has the same merit 
wide research and the same interesting object describing the agitations 
and propaganda which urged onwards parliamentary legislation and 
which political history apt take too little note. Unfortunately 
Dr. Maccoby cannot write attractively. stylist. Alabama 
verdict was hand.’ The reader daunted masses detail. 
longs for clear narrative. There much raw material here for writers 
and scholars, and the bibliography impressive but this book will hardly 
read for pleasure even adherents the left’. The more valuable 
passages relate the early days British socialism which Dr. Maccoby 
writes sympathetically. Many the ‘movements’ and societies which 
are treated him powerful and influencing liberal governments 
represented truth small numbers obscure people and carried little 
weight. This fact reflected the writer’s fallible sense proportion. 


Although Daniel Halévy and Emile Pillias have brought together 
for the first time representative collection Lettres Gambetta, 
(Paris: Grasset, 1938), they are very conscious that this not de- 
finitive edition. Some his letters are known exist but are not available 
for publication present. Moreover, the editors exclude the family 
correspondence Gambetta’s youth, practically the whole his official 
correspondence, and considerable number unimportant private letters 
dating from the period which they have limited their collection—the 
last fourteen years his life. The interest the remaining letters 
almost entirely personal: they add very little our knowledge the 
Third Republic and nothing our knowledge the Franco-Prussian war. 
The most interesting letters are those which Gambetta explains, usually 
Madame Adam, his views French foreign policy. Bismarck 
habitually referred ‘Le Monstre’. first Gambetta speculates 
anxiously the possibility postponing the renewal the struggle with 
but encouraged Russian and British action the crisis 
1875 planning 1877 enserrer dans cercle fer 
feu’ binding France, Russia, Austria, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Italy. This scheme itself sufficient proof 
Gambetta’s lack understanding the European situation. The editing 
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the letters deserves word praise spite numerous misprints and 
the extraordinary failure number the pages either the introduction 


Dr. Reemt Reemtsen has produced Spanisch-deutsche Beziehungen 
zur Zeit des ersten Dreibundvertrages, 1882-1887 (Berlin: Ebering, 1938) 
scholarly monograph. The basis his study the archives the 
Spanish embassy Berlin during this period. Though the main subjects 
interest are colonial disputes, the angle approach not the colonial 
one; Dr. Reemtsen primarily interested Spanish-German relations 
because they provide illustrations Bismarck’s aims and methods 
conducting German foreign policy. The overthrow the Spanish 
republic and the accession the dynastically-minded Alfonso XII and 
his Austrian consort led Spain draw away from France and approach 
Germany. first, particularly when the conservative was 
office, the Spanish government followed purely passive foreign policy, 
but the liberals who held office during the greater part the period 
were eager adopt more active though equally Germanophil policy. 
The first serious attempt bring Germany and Spain into the closer con- 
tact both governments commercial treaty July 1883 
—was hardly successful. spite the commercial concessions made 
Germany for political reasons, the treaty was bitterly criticized the 
cortes little value Spanish export trade. Alfonso XII’s visit 
Germany later 1883 and his acceptance the Uhlan 
regiment provoked serious Franco-Spanish incident, and made Spain 
virtually hanger-on the Triple Alliance for some time. Unfortunately 
for Bismarck, 1885 Germany and Spain came into conflict over his 
attempt create German colonial empire the Pacific. German 
activity the Caroline Islands was resented the cortes. Bismarck, 
however, retained his sense proportion; ‘die Karolinen sind Neben- 
sache und die Beziehungen Spanien Hauptsache’. Thus the very 
time when Bismarck was busily blackmailing Britain succession 
utterly unjustifiable colonial demands, practically abandoned similar 
claims which brought him into conflict with the pretensions Spain. 


Die Bewahrung der Entente Cordiale Ersten Jahr Bestehens 
(Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1937), Dr. Heinrich Haverkamp has made 
useful detailed companion French, British, and German printed 
sources. The most important points are Edward VII’s visit Kiel 
25-30 June 1904 (s. 37), too little-known episode. rather pity that 
the author, while mentioning Edward’s desire for good relations between 
Germany and England, omits quote the most important passage Die 
zwischen England und Frankreich richte ihre Spitze aber 
nicht gegen Deutschland. denke nicht daran Deutschland isolieren 
hear good deal about the Hassen-politik the Cambons 
and the wickedness Delcassé regard Spain (ss. 10, 20-1), would 
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The interesting but unfortunately incomplete Tractatus Dunstaple 
Hocton’ forms the first item The Publications the Bedfordshire 
Historical Record Society, volume xix (Aspley Guise, 1937), edited 
Dr. Fowler. The text this late thirteenth-century treatise 
enumerates the immunities the priory Dunstable and its Bedfordshire 
estates, and here followed translation and notes, map the 
neighbourhood Dunstable, and valiant attempt clear the pedigree 
the Gournay family. The treatise itself small value the historian, 
but Dr. Fowler’s annotations are rich material for the local antiquary 
and the genealogist. Mr. Lewis Lloyd contributes welcome paper 
the family d’Aubigny Cainhoe, and the rest the volume taken 
with Dr. Fowler’s Calendar Inquisitions Post Mortem, 1272-1286. 
152 for capellanus read capitalis. The interpretation the 
privilege the exchequer goes beyond the statement the text (p. 14). 

D.-Y. 


Manor Through Four Centuries (London: Milford, 1938) Mr. 
Cook attempts set the history the manor Roydon Kent 
against the background the history rural England throughout the 
centuries. The disadvantage such scheme that adequate survey 
such history requires, besides highly specialized knowledge, much 
greater space than monograph can provide. Mr. Cook says frankly 
that writing for the general reader, and some extent his back- 
ground will supply the needs such reader. But attempt generalize 
upon such subjects the origin the manor one end, and the present 
condition agricultural property the other, invite criticism from 
specialists, who would certainly enter objections against some Mr. 
Cook’s statements. The greater part the story the Twysdens, 
especially that the celebrated Sir Roger Twysden, has already been 
printed and tolerably well known. But that has its place this book. 
Since Mr. Cook has special knowledge based upon deep affection for the 
parish East Peckham, with its fine church, and for the manor Roydon 
which lies within that parish, might well have dispensed with some 
least the general history and given even more particulars concerning 
the parish and manor. Those that does give enable the reader see 
very clearly how important the history English rural life can such 
parish and such manor. The chapter the architecture Roydon, 
its brickwork and details, presents delightful picture how country 
house grew, was altered, and grew again. 


The ninety-fifth volume the Yorkshire Archaeological Society’s 
Record Series, Hackness Manuscripts and Accounts Printed for the 
Society, 1938), has been edited Mr. Walker. gives, with some 
omissions and abridgements, the contents box papers the later 
seventeenth and earlier eighteenth centuries which, after various wander- 
ings, have found their way Hackness. They belong mainly the family 
John Van der Bempde, who bought the estate 1707, and whose 
daughter was married exasperating manner the first marquis 
Annandale. The include receipted bills for household and 
other expenditure, cash accounts for journeys Bath and elsewhere, and 
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some interesting oddments such account for the waif-garth’ 
pound Hackness, and contract with London jobmaster provide 
horses and look after Van der Bempde’s coach. There are bare hundred 
pages text, but the variety matter almost disconcerting. The 
documents squalid local ghost-story are doubt place, are some 
relating claims for wrecks and the rebellion 1715; but one 
likely look this series for the earl Peterborough’s bill expenses 
the territorial claims the Mohegan chief Uncas 1679. The editor has 
added number useful notes, documents, and pedigrees relating 
Hackness and its owners, including extracts from the diary Lady Hoby, 


interesting sign the broadening the interests local 
historians that the new Records Branch the Buckinghamshire Archaeo- 
logical Society should begin its publications with The Minute Book the 
Monthly Meeting the Society Friends for the Upperside Buckingham- 
shire, 1669-1690 Printed for the Records Branch, s.a.). The minute 
book good specimen the early records monthly meetings. 
shows well how the early quakers combined sober exactness matters 
business with deep religious feeling. They had deal with sufferings 
relieving the victims persecution, organizing their legal defence, and 
when necessary even prosecuting perjured informers, though not pressing 
the prosecution home when had fulfilled its defensive purpose. They 
distributed generous, though discriminating, charity their poorer 
members and they dealt patiently and sympathetically with backsliders 
who brought their society into disrepute, until the point was reached 
where other course was possible except disown them. There 
much social interest the volume, especially relation the control 
marriages. Among the quakers the Upperside Buckinghamshire— 
the hilly Chilterns, distinguished from the Lowerside, the Vale 
Ailesbury—were Thomas Ellwood (in whose hand this book mainly 
written), Isaac Pennington, John Archdale, Samuel Jennings, and William 
Penn and this volume contributes some small points their biographies. 
Miss Beatrice Saxon Snell, who has transcribed, edited, and annotated it, 
has done her work admirably. The conventional forms adopted for 
printing are very clearly explained: they belong the strict school 
reproduction. The foliation the original perhaps too prominently 
indicated sometimes interrupts the reading the text too but 
the Records Branch has doubt chosen wisely erring that side 
rather than the side laxity and omission. The format very good, 
and the only lack worth mentioning that map. 


Professor Jenkins’s book, The Moravian Brethren North Wales 
(London Society the Cymmrodorion, 1938), owed its inception the 
discovery Moravian Caernarvon 1788. This led Dr. 
Jenkins consult the archives the Brethren Fetter Lane, together 
with those Devonport and Bath now harboured there. Search 
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Fulneck, Bristol, Haverfordwest, and Leominster revealed further refer- 
ences North and with the aid denominational histories, such 
Drych Amseroedd (Robert Jones, 1841) and the Trevecka manuscripts, 
completed the picture. Moravianism North Wales (1743-1806) was 
history some sixty persons; time could there have been more 
than five fully-professed Brethren residing there, and never more than 
founded there. Moravian contacts, therefore, were spasmodic, and may 
divided into the visits provoked the presence North Welsh members 
the Fetter Lane congregation, the mismanaged mission Edward 
Oliver (inspired from Bristol) the vale Clwyd (1759-74), and the two 
missions David Mathias—one (1771-6) working from Drws Coed 
Uchaf the vale Nantlle, and the other (1788-92) Caernarvon town. 
The interest the subject therefore less intrinsic than the commentary 
provides upon the fortunes other religious bodies. This aspect not 
systematically pursued, but numerous early affinities between Howell 
Harris’s followers and the Brethren emerge, particularly the settlement 
idea behind the Trevecka ‘family’. The Moravians were told 1757 
keep their old respect for Mr. Howell Harris’, but 1789, when 
Trevecka was only name North Wales, Mathias Caernarvon was 
unwilling preach for the baptists for fear offending the church. The 
weight the Brethren was thrown upon the side the anti-Calvinists, 
and the comparative success the mission was undoubtedly due 
the spiritual unsettlement caused the methodist disruption Wales. 
1788 their foothold was lost. the same time the aims the 
Moravians were rarely denominational their insistence upon spiritual 
awakening, and the existence diaspora’ meetings (taking communion 
with the established church) emphasizes the peculiarity their relation- 
ship with other bodies. significant that Alice Griffith Drws Coed, 
the grand old woman’ the movement North Wales, regarded the 
Moravians undenominational evangelists, and after Mathias’s departure 
1792 gave houseroom the new Wesleyan missioners. The treatment 
the sources available does not pretend exhaustive, and the work 


The need journal for Ireland dealing with the history that 
country and its problems, and written scholarly manner, has been 
long felt. The various antiquarian journals have been mostly con- 
cerned with matters local history archaeology, the neglect the 
general history the country. supply this want the Irish Historical 
Society and the Ulster Society for Irish Historical Studies have combined 
produce Irish Historical Studies (Dublin: Hodges, Figgis Co.), the 
first number which has recently been published. There are three articles, 
viz. Professor O’Doherty’s Historical Criticism the Song Dermot 
and the which the writer arrives conclusions very different from 
those Dr. Orpen, Mr. Hazlett’s The Financing the British Armies 
Ireland, and Dr. Chart’s The Public Record Office Northern 
Ireland, describing the methods employed building this 
office. The review also contains historical revisions, which are very 
necessary view the fresh material which frequently coming 
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light, and also Writings Irish History, most important con- 
tribution, the Writings British History does not include writings 
Irish domestic local history except those cases which are concerned 
also with British history, while the Bibliography Irish History, 1912-21, 
covering the literature the National Library Ireland for that period, 
will apparently work backwards and not embrace the most recent writings. 
Reviews and short notices books and articles Irish history are also 
included. The editors this journal are sincerely congratulated 
their first effort, and they can maintain the high standard which they 
have reached this number, they will earn the gratitude all students 
Irish history. 


The recent development the study the history localities very 
welcome showing increasing interest people the district 
which they live. The Old Dublin Society making effort get 
wider public for the study the antiquities Dublin publishing the 
papers read before its members and other information this subject 
the Dublin Historical Record, which the first number has just ap- 
peared. The articles Beginnings Municipal Government 
Dublin Vagabonds and Sturdy Beggars and Dublin’s First Railway 
are full information and will read with pleasure all those whom 
the past history the capital Ireland makes appeal. 


Siidostdeutsche Forschungen the title new annual review, edited 
for the Munich Institut zur Erforschung des Deutschen Volkstums 
Siiden und Siidosten Dr. Fritz Valjavec. The first volume (Munich 
Schick, 1936) opens with well-argued declaration, the editor himself, 
the venture’s origin, policy, and scope. This preface naturally 
justification the present interest the fortunes the Germanic race 
beyond the German bounds. The increasing handicap under which 
‘der volksdeutsche Wissenschaftler’ labours the countries east and 
south-east Vienna means that work this type cannot well done 
the spot: thus Germany may more suitable local. There are 
twenty contributions the present issue, varying considerably size. 
Among them, mention may first made Dr. Bologa’s interesting 
essay German influences upon the development Roumanian medicine 
(with bibliography), and the first instalment Professor Huss’ 
elaborate investigation the place-name evidence for Bavarian settlement 
northern Transylvania. Dr. devotes similar study 
Hungary’s western, Germanic borderland. Dr. 
account the Germanic village-community the Bakonyerwald and its 
treasury song supplies one two characteristic sidelights that 
ruthless Magyarization Hungary’s racial minorities, which the present, 
carefully organized sympathy with the Teutonic race abroad may have 
come just time help repel. Graver evidence than this successive 
Magyar administrations’ educational persecution will found Dr. 
Léger’s Zur Geschichte des Schulwesens’. This account 
the return that area reason, under Austrian rule, perhaps the most 
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readable and important contribution all volume which the 
standard presentation high. Jakob Bleyer’s own entry upon his 
ultimate political career leader Hungary’s Germanic minority, 
1917-18, the subject not uncritical study (with appendix 
correspondence) Dr. Hedwig Schwind. hoped record ap- 
propriate articles subsequent issues—volume (Munich: Schick, 1937) 
has now appeared—in this Review’s July Notices Periodical Publica- 


Southern Africa has seen many semi-military police forces since Sir 
George Cathcart raised the first them the eastern frontier the old 
Cape Colony 1852. None them has had more varied and exciting 
history than the British South African Police, which Col. Colin Harding 
gives the history his Frontier Patrols (London: Bell, 1937). sense 
this famous corps descendant the imperial Bechuanaland Border 
Police, which was raised 1885 maintain order the Bechuanaland 
Crown Colony and Protectorate; for that force furnished some the 
officers and troopers the B.S.A. Police, which was formed 1890 
accompany Rhodes’s Pioneers into Mashonaland, and more than once 
lent ill-requited aid the Chartered Company its efforts establish 
its authority what now Southern Rhodesia. the early years the 
Police led kaleidoscopic existence. The very title varied: 
Police, Mashonaland and Matabeleland Mounted Police, and then, after the 
Matabele rebellion 1896, the B.S.A. Police once more. Sometimes the 
force was strong one sometimes was reduced shadow the name 
economy, and had supplemented volunteers, whom the 
author gleefully recalls that was one, with many others never 
attended parade, was never allotted horse, never given rifle and 
never donned uniform’; and once, during the disastrous Jameson Raid, 
saw five-sixths its members captured President Kruger’s Trans- 
soldier and gentleman, Colonel Harding finds much 
reprobate the chequered story the Company’s doings during the 
early years; but these shortcomings not blind him—nor should they 
blind others—to the courage and devotion the Company’s men 
the spot, still less should they detract from the credit which due the 
Company for the sound administration which set from the close 
1896 onwards, once had been brought under overdue imperial control. 
The story runs unbroken through the South African war and the quiet 
times that followed, and then broadens out 1914 into detailed account 
the work all the Rhodesian forces during the Great war. The story 
most lively and readable, and illustrated many admirable photo- 
graphs. times, especially the early days, the author’s general his- 
torical background shaky for instance, was not Sir Henry Loch, but 
Sir Hercules Robinson, his successor high commissioner, who had the 
thankless task dealing with President Kruger after the Jameson Raid, 
and this time day even the most loyal friend the Rhodesians ought 
have belief that, 1895, Johannesburg consisted 100,000 
who ‘lured’ the ingenuous Dr. Jameson and his men 
across the Transvaal border and then left them the lurch. But these 
are small blemishes book which will deservedly welcomed, not 
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only those many who have, have had, friends Rhodesia, but all 
who are interested the military side African administration. 


Volumes nine and ten the co-operative History the State New 
York, edited Dr. Flick (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1937), strengthen the previous impression encyclopaedia narrative 
form. Nineteen chapters represent the work twenty-three writers, and 
deal with education, libraries, science, religion, the Jews, literature, news- 
papers, theatre, art, industry and labour, medicine, sport, and several 
topographical subjects. The last chapter, place-names, the 
editor and the whole work ends with general index. history the 
conventional sense, ended long before. The ninth volume claims 
deal with mind and spirit’. fact mainly catalogue persons 
and institutions. The style often unattractive. the first the 
miscellaneous chapters the tenth volume the reader informed that 
role capitalism was mixed for just heavily plunged land 
speculation and the speculative building first canals and, later, rail- 
roads did the financing There are, course, many 
topics wherein the recent history New York has peculiar for 
example, city politics, Jewish influence, place-names. such matters, 
the historical chapters earlier volumes, the diligent reader will 


repaid. 


his Carbine and Lance, the Story Old Fort University 
Oklahoma Press, 1937), Captain Nye has produced another those 
valuable additions Indian and Plains history that owe the univer- 
sity Oklahoma. Round the story the fort that Philip Sheridan named 
after his comrade and subordinate, has woven story full thrills 
good western’ and yet serious historical interest. have not 
only the background the made clearer, but light cast 
the whole Indian problem, the opening the Plains settlement, 
the military and social policy the Grant administration, the 
problems Indian re-education for the new life imposed them their 
conquerors. Captain Nye, like other historians the Indians, has rely 
Indian memories for much his information, but like Mr. Vestal 
thinks highly the value such evidence and can point confirmation 
from other more orthodox sources. Actual dialogue another matter, 
and this lively narrative made more lively still reports conversations 
which are artistic embellishments rather than examples strictly orthodox 
historical method. Captain Nye, naturally enough, sceptical the wis- 
dom the Quaker peace policy tried under General Grant. the other 
hand, does not share the conviction attributed legend General 
Sheridan and most frontiersmen that only good Indian dead 
Indian’. admires the courage and enterprise the Indians, well 
the courage and endurance soldiers and settlers. tells the 
delight the old Indians when few buffalo last came back the 
Plains—from the New York Zoological Society. And the ignominious 
last days the great Apache warrior, Geronimo, distress him they 
angered Theodore Roosevelt. But the great warrior could not fit into 
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the new world, his nephew drives steam-roller Fort Sill, symbol 
the replacement, little over generation, nomad hunting society, 
based the horse and the bow, modern technological world which, 
last touch progress, the Indian landowners are worse off than their white 
tenants, who pay rent and are relief. 


was 1902 that the name Sequoia was given the giant trees 
California, one many tributes the Indian Cadmus’ whose remark- 
able story told Mr. Grant Foreman’s latest contribution American 
Indian history, (University Oklahoma Press, 1937). Knowing 
English, Sequoyah invented eighty-six character alphabet for his 
Cherokee brethren. His syllabary must rank one the most brilliant 
intellectual achievements the American Indian. Sequoyah was not 
pure Cherokee and Mr. Foreman argues forcibly that was the child 
Nathaniel Gist and kinsman such fluent handlers pens and types 
the Blairs. also worth noting, only coincidence, that the 
Indian pioneer was born Tuskegee, later made famous Booker 
Washington. 


Warm welcome due careful translation Professor 
Robertson Don Ricardo Levene’s well-known work, the seventh edition, 
which brings the story down 1933. this History Argentina 
(Chapel Hill: University North Carolina Press, 1937) the translator 
has added needful editorial touches, bibliographical note’, and some 
good maps and illustrations. 


From his fugitive writings, Mr. Cole has waled portion with 
judicious care’ and published the selection with the title Persons and 
Periods (London: Macmillan, 1938). Through the various articles runs 
definite thread connexion. They throw light the social develop- 
ment England different periods during the last two centuries, and 
taken together form popular but useful introduction modern English 
social history. The majority the articles are biographical. There are 
studies Defoe and his England, Cobbett and his Rural Rides, Robert 
Owen, William Morris, Henry Ford, and the Webbs. Two well-known 
introductions which Mr. Cole wrote for the Everyman Series are here 
reprinted one Rousseau’s Contract, the other Marx’s Capital. 
The titles the remaining articles are Life the Eighteenth 
Century London—One-Fifth England Roads, Rivers, and Canals 
Study Legal the fourteen articles the book, only 
two are absolutely new. All the others have already appeared print, 
either whole part. But was worth while disinterring much 
fresh and vigorous writing from the collections and compilations where 
lay buried and making accessible the general reader. Mr. Cole’s wide 
public will welcome this book. 


natural that the circumstances which New Zealand became part 
the British Empire and the personalities the leading actors should 
attract the attention New Zealand historians. quarrel unfortunately 
occurred between Captain Hobson, the negotiator the treaty Waitangi 
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and first governor New Zealand, and Captain Nias, the naval officer 
who escorted him thither; and the historians, notably the late Mr. 
Lindsay Buick The Treaty Waitangi, have been inclined condemn 
the conduct Nias. Mr. Hall, clerk the house 
representatives, Captain Joseph Nias and the Treaty Waitangi 
Vindication (Wellington Watkins, 1938), shows how little foundation there 
has been reality for the charges against distinguished naval officer. 
They rest mainly upon the evidence the disgruntled surgeon Nias’s 
ship, who made trouble between his captain and the ailing Hobson and 
communicated his version the incidents Sydney newspaper. This 
thorough and convincing re-examination the evidence appears 
opportune moment, for doubt much will written Captain Hobson 
and the treaty Waitangi when New Zealand celebrates its centenary. 


Methodologie der Geschichte Berlin: Oldenbourg, 1937) 
the latest sign the marked revival interest the founder the 
Prussian school history. The Grundriss der Historik, which genera- 
tions German students have been nourished and which reprinted 
the end this substantial volume, contained the essence the course 
delivered for the first time 1857 and repeated almost every year till his 
death. But that famous little handbook, with its numbered paragraphs, 
not easy reading, and the student cries aloud for the fuller exposition 
the classroom. And now last, owing the zeal and editorial care his 
grandson Rudolf Hiibner and the patronage the Prussian Academy 
Sciences, have the lectures themselves, revised and rewritten the 
author’s seventy-third year. Though his monumental interpretation 
policy longer holds the field, the reflections the only scholar 
who has produced works the first rank both ancient and modern 
history retain their interest. Two indexes, persons and things, enable 
readers look points which they are particularly interested. The 
editor completes his task reprinting some Droysen’s shorter pro- 
nouncements the science history, including highly critical analysis 


The appearance the Annual Bibliography the History British 
Art, vol. ii, 1935, published the Courtauld Institute Art (Cambridge 
University Press, 1937) will warmly welcomed the many historians 
whom vol. must have proved invaluable. the preface informs us, 
the scope and arrangement substantially that the first volume 
although improvements, notably elaboration the index, have been 
introduced. But the statement that several periodicals have been added 
the list those searched’ hardly does justice the fact that the 
current list occupies three more pages than that Vol. ii, indeed, 
far ampler scale than its predecessor. Accordingly, may seem 
ungrateful suggest additions the material for future scrutiny. But 
henceforth perhaps might possible, under the section Private 
refer the chief art sale catalogues the year. Now- 
adays, when historic British collections are being constantly dispersed, 
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would very valuable have ready reference these detailed de- 
scriptions their former contents, well the date their dispersal. 
Nor only references such sale catalogues which should welcome. 
1935 the Pierpont Morgan collection miniatures was sold Messrs. 
Christie, but reference either edition the important sale catalogue 
appears the Annual Bibliography. The fact, however, that one col- 
lection mentioned therein being for sale and that the date sale 
another given, shows how much more could done these 
would also seem profitable include among the periodicals searched 
The Illustrated London News which, mention only one its services 
historians, reproduces outstanding items from important art sales. 
the other hand, space might economized even greater use 
cross-references. For instance, seems unnecessary that article 
Country Life the king’s collection pictures should have two separate 
identical entries. 1935 was memorable year for the history British 
art that the silver jubilee King George aroused renewed interest 
the royal collections, which art this country owes great debt. 
The output literature this subject 1935 has naturally been in- 
creased 1937. The jubilee and the coronation have helped promote 
the series provincial exhibitions which one the most encouraging 
signs British students art to-day. The references given them 
the Annual Bibliography are particular importance. The specialist 
and the collector can now feel assured securing many treasures 
information his subject unattainable his own unaided researches, 
while the student seeking knowledge any aspect British art 
history, the Annual Bibliography priceless quarry. Our only regret 
that should not have been possible initiate long ago. 


catalogue, modestly described Check List Manuscripts the 
Edward Ayer Collection, compiled Ruth Butler (Chicago: New- 
berry Library, 1937), gives the 1769 titles that collection, owned 
the Newberry Library, with brief notes the contents where the titles 
themselves not suffice. About one-sixth the collection concerns the 
native languages America, the Philippines, and Hawaii. The rest 
historical and illustrative matter the most varied kind several 
languages, from private letters official documents and historical 
descriptive partly transcripts from other collections, but mostly 
original manuscripts. Some titles comprise several volumes, collections 
themselves. this miscellaneous matter the Thirteen Colonies, the 
United States and Canada claim above two-thirds: the rest belongs 
Spanish America and the Philippines. The value such catalogue 
the historian needs emphasis. 


Fifteen years progress the science archives reflect themselves 
the extent revision which Dr. Hilary Jenkinson has given his 
Manual Archive Administration (new and revised edition; London: 
Lund, 1937).1 general views maintain their healthy 
stringency but will win readier acceptance now than when they were 
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first put forward. The archivist official, carrying out his duties with 
impartial strictness. can afford historian just far as, 
and further than, modern librarian can afford bibliophile. 
His tastes are catholic, for equally interested twelfth-century 
administration and twentieth-century business method. laments 
the destruction exchequer tallies, and looks forward the storage 
films and sound records. Readers who remember Dr. Jenkinson’s 
first edition will not need reminded how closely has packed his 
work with valuable instruction every point concerning the proper 
care and treatment records, and revising the whole and re-writing 
certain sections has added its usefulness. Recent investigations 
have enabled him more fully into the durability paper. 
insists more strongly than did before the need for uniform ter- 
minology and for common methods listing. the result photo- 
graphic developments the use reagents has come recognized 
unnecessary and positively injurious. Experience has brought him 
revise his views the utility sliding stacks, and one may hazard 
prophecy, will lead him attach greater value air cleansing than 


The administration the Belgian Archives the instigation its late 
chief, Cuvelier, established 1919 course instruction for candidats- 
Part this consists practical work, and the principles 
record-keeping are acquired, less systematic institutions, the 
process making inventories comparatively small classes docu- 
ments which present special difficulty. does not appear that others 
than archivists profession are admitted what is, for any historian 
who has work original material, singularly valuable training. 
The results year’s work are presented Travaux Cours Pratique 
donné pendant Année 1936 Michiels-Broeders, 
1937). They relate the papers the cattle-plague committee for 
Brabant and Limburg the board for the financial control 
municipalities (Jointe des Administrations des Subsides) (1764-86) 
the Luxemburg assessment committee and the customs tri- 
bunal the province Namur (1671-1795). Each these lists has its 
index and careful introduction with history the body question 
and description its organization. 

With the same imprint appear Fairon’s Inventaire des Archives 
Chambre des Comptes Liége, mainly sixteenth eighteenth century, 
and concerned with the lands and feudal rights the see, but not with 
taxes; Lefévre’s Inventaire des Archives Jointe Valen- 
ciennes, the board formed administer the reconquered territory 
southern Hainault his Inventaire Comité Séquestre pour 
gestion des biens clergé supprimé situés aux Pays-Bas (1791-4) 
Jodogne’s Inventaire des Archives des Chambres suprémes des Douanes 
cases; and Yernaux’s Inventaire Sommaire des Greffes 
Communautés, Paroisses Liége, collection analogous 
our Court Rolls, churchwardens’ accounts, and other local records, 
but excluding those such places have not had their records removed 
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Liége. All these lists, whether apprentice’s, journeyman’s, master’s 
work, show that regard for natural and historical classification which 
associate with the Dutch and Belgian schools record-keeping, and 
will provide British archivists all grades with useful 


The first volume the Gesamtinventar des Wiener Haus-, Hof- und 
Staatsarchivs has already been reviewed Volume 
(Inventare Osterreichischer Staatlicher Archive. Inventare des Wiener 
Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchivs 5.) Holzhausens Nachfolger, 1937) 
continues the detailed guide the same plan, and deals with five great 
divisions: the archives the present imperial family (by Dr. von 
those the family Lorraine (by Dr. Seidl, upon pre- 
liminary work Dr. Brunner); the very important category, 
characteristic the true monarchy that Austria formed, known the 
Kabinettsarchiv (by Dr. i.e. the various records the central 
organisms the whole government; the archives the great offices 
the court, such that the Obersthofmeister (by Dr. Kraus, 
with the collaboration Drs. Huter and von Lacroix); and 
finally those the Generaldirektion der a.h. (kaiserlichen) Privat- und 
Familienfonde (by Dr. Kraus). The contents the present volume 
the guide alone are thus full justification the Haus- and Hof- the 
Staatsarchivs’ full title. Comparison with the Public Record Office 
interesting. the corresponding house-archives the latter has none, 
the Kabinettsarchiv trace, while such court-archives are preserved 
there are less bulk and importance alike. the Kabinettsarchiv 
division will found inter alia the elaborate minutes (or summaries 
proceedings) the council ministers, and the records the Staatsrat 
its successive forms, the Reichsrat 1849-61, and the Staatskon- 
‘Staatskonferenz’.) The records this Reichsrat and the later 
Staatsrat, 1861-8, seem the most correctly conserved all the 
archive-bodies thus far described. general, the individual Austrian 
administrative registries and their contents have not had untroubled 
careers. The categories here described are rich the informal official 
working-collections ministers and other imperial 
counsellors. Save those Kolowrat-Liebsteinsky (Metternich’s plague), 
Lacy and Fassbender, none, perhaps, are great importance. The formal 
sequestration minister’s counsellor’s private papers death, with 
the subsequent removal any official material into the custody the 
state, seems have been established, infrequently employed, pro- 
cedure: interest that was alien British practice. (The 
cases Calonne and Antraigues were precedent.) The securing 
such material was even the subject certain regulations September 
1792 (p. 231). Dr. Kraus deserves special commendation for the care 
with which, the course his introductions the records the 
Obersthofmeisteramt and its fellows, has borne the searcher and his 
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